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EyrsT E DE DICATORY, : 
To the Right Notable 


OE PAYNE, Eſq; ' 


Superviſor General of the Mall, 
Political Cenſor of Great-Britain, 


and Heir Expectani Yf a very 
great Po ST, 


' Wonderful STR?! 


HOLD Essars of this 
publick, private, general, 
particular, grave, merry 
Nature, appear under the 
Protection of any Name 
but. the illuſtrious Squire Payne, the 
World would ſo far reſent my Choice 
of a Patron, as not even to read my 
a 2 PRE- 


1 Ebiſie Dedicatory. 


"PREFACE: But when the Town is 
aſſur d that your Approbation was 
Midwife, as your Perſon ſtands God- 
father to this Infant; without Heſi- 
tation, or Peruſal, they'll of courſe 
Fi4 allow it all the Quant unis and Quales: 
of your Body and Mind © 
You Solemnit of Countenance 
prognoſticates its Wifdom, and your 
Air of Inſinuating Addreſs 1 its Penetra- 
tion; your laughing at great People, 
and little People's laughing at you, 
are manifeſt Tokens of its Humour 
and facetious iſpoſition. From your 
good Breeding they depend upon its 
Politeneſs; from your eaſy Conver- 


ſation, its being the Standard of ſheer 


Wit; and from your picquant Re- 
llections, they expect in it the ſnarp- 
eſt but juſteſt Sat m. 
Po you then, Sir, the Criterion 
(to the Vulgar, the Touch. Jrone ) 
flies for Refuge. Point out to the 
ignorant World its Beauties, and ex- 
euſe to the Learned its Errors. Shield 
it from the * Tongue, and 
| _— 


_ Epiſtle Dedicatomy. v 
blaſting Breath of the Malicious and 
Envious. Let it retreat under the Shel- 
ter of your Eye-Brows, and cover it 
with the Wings of your Authority; 
ſo ſhall it remain as ſnug and ſafe as a 
 Murderer in a Catholick Church. 

Pardon, dear Sir, my being thus 
buſy about my Book, that I have 
forgot you: In this widely differing 
from moſt modern Dedicators, who 
deſignedly negle& themſelves, in or- 
der to hayc an Opportunity of talk- 
ing more largely in Praiſe of their 
Patrons. - But not to be quite dead to 
the Faſhion-— I muſt haye a Touch 
at your Honour; though I fear, that 
even in this Caſe, I ſhall proye the 
Reverſe of our preſent Set of Authors; 
for they generally attribute to their 
Patrons a Rag-man- roll Liſt of Vir- 
tues, poſitiyely in the Affirmative, 
tho' uncertain in every Point; whilſt 
I ſhall, in the Negative, abſolutely 
ſuppoſe you adorn'd with all Perfec- 
tions that I ought to know, or can 
deſire you capable of. 


az As 


vi Epi/tle Dedicator) 2 


As to your noble Family, it may 


be of older Date than Hiſtory it ſelf. 


can go back to; nor can any Man 
ſay, but that every illuſtrious Branch 
of it may have been loaded with. 
prime. Miniſters, Generals, Admirals, 

Biſhops, and Judges; tho ſome ſpite- 
ful Perſons have falſely — 'd- 


that you never had any Anceſtors, 


beeauſe you are univerſally acknow- 


Iedg'd to be an Origiual. As to 


your Parts and Prudence, we cannot 
deny, but you might have ſhone out 
+ Molſey, or Nichlieu, had any 
Prince put the ſame Confidence in 
you, and brought your Capacity to 


the Teſt. If our publick Papers are 


filent, as to any remarkable Proofs of 


your Courage, yet who's the Man 


that ever worked you in the Field, 
or dares affirm, that he faw you. fly 
from Danger? This we may modeſt- 
ly aſſert, That let your Family be 


ever ſo eminent, you are undoubted- 


iy the moſt extraordinary Perſon of 
; which few modern Paneg yriſts 
can 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory... vii 


can plead in Fayourof their Patrons, 


without 9 the Truth on too 


large a Laſt. 

LET not my Nn otiits: 
rate the Wonders of your Hand, as 
made apparent in thoſe valuable Sen- 
tences, wiſe Apopthegms, and im- 
mortal Maxims, ſo long and learned- 
ly carry'd on in Behalf of our Con- 


ſtitution, to the Honour of our Coun- 
try, and to the utter Ruin of its and 


your Foes. Theſe fine Precepts are 
the moſt curious Medley of 'Zeal, 


publick Spirit, Learning, Wit, Hu- 


mour, Politicks, Religion and nos 
fary Nonſenſe, prudently adapted to 
the Britiſh Taſte. What Pity it is, 
that like the Prophecies of the & heile, 


they are only deliver d to us on the | 
Leaves of Trees, or the Sides of the 


Mall ! 

T HE „ of which warns 
me, not to incroach upon thoſe Mo- 
ments, the leaſt of which is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence to the Nation, 


and gives me an Opportunity of 


= F 


wiſhing, 
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viii Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
wiſhing, that you may long live to 
enjoy (at leaſt in Imagination) thoſe 


Poſts you are certainly * none of 2 
. 


8 1 N, 
, by; am, with 5 e 


. „Jour moſt 


De voted humble Servant, 
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PREFACE: 


INTRODUCTION. 


Giving a particular Account of the 
AUTHOR and the Wo RK. 


WD 02 Books haves nn racks | 
aud every Thing of Moment 


ſhould have a proper Intro- 
duction; the firſt being cuſtoma- 


one. This the Criticks may fall upon, eil her 
4s an 3 or A But my IM ri- 
tings 


Mead yy, and the. other neceſſary, 
7 and not diſtinguiſh which is moſt to my. 
Purpoſe; therefore give the World both in 


* The PREFACE: 
tings are as far out of the Power of their 
Critici ſin, as my Fortune is of their Ill. 


Mature. It is ſufficient for me to let them 
| know, that I write for the univerſal Benefit 


f my Country ; that is, to improve one Part, 


and get the other Bread. But if theſe learn- 

ed Snarlers bite their Nails at this Beginning, 
. They may chance to eat their Fingers _ 
they come to the laſt Page. 

As the Generality of Readers would ite 
lngly pry into the moſt material Secrets rela- 
Ning to an Author (being very mquiſitive a- 
bout his Birth, Life, Circumſtances and Con- 
ver ſation) ſo on the other hand, he is very 
often as much upon the Guard, to  ſeteen Him- 
ſelf in all thoſe Particulars, from their cus 
rious Search. But in order to gratify both. 
my ſelf and them at the ſame Time, I ſball 
vary from the common Method of proceeding ; 
and by telling poſitively who I am, keep my 
felf,. as hitherto, abſolutely conceaP'd from the 
whole World. | 
am lineally Sprang, by my Father? Sie. 
from Adam's chief Root, the Family of the 
Cocks; and, by my Mother's, from the firſt 
Welſh Kings: Co that the Antiquity and 
Gentility that run in my Veins, admit of no 
Diſpute,” or Rival, in Heraldry. I am the 
ouly Son of a younger Brother, of the Branch 

EEK 3 „ of 


Or, INx& RR ern. 
of the Primcocks; which is noted for producing 
very ine Gentlemen, and generally great Fa- 
vourites with the Ladies. The. Laycocks 
are very numerous, and moſs commonly He- 
males; They bear. the Character of being 


Romps ef the fir Magnitude, and werethe 


Inventors of the Game of Hot-cockles. The 
Allcocks are of an amorous Diſpoſition; and 
though bit low of Stature very. often, yet by 
ſtanding ou Tip-toe, and other Devices, they 
exceed ihoſe who ſeem larger, by ſeveral In- 
ches. The Stopcocks are altogether given 

70 the Study of Fhyſick and Surgery; their 
Knowledge in theſe Sciences, is of manifeſt 
Advantage in moſt Diſeaſes particularly inci- 
dent to the Family of the Cocks. The Hand- 
cocks are their neareſt, Relations, and are 
employ d in thoſe Affairs, under them, which 


require manual Operation. Several of theſe 


laſt, who are ſettled abroad, give mightily 


into a monaſtick Life. The Halfcocks enjoy 


the greateſt Fortunes, and are allow'd to be 
the beſt areſs'd Branch of the Family. We 
have but few Nococks in England, aud they 
are generally eſteem'd for their fine Y vices, 
and acknowledg'd by us all to be thebeſ Sings 
ers. The Smartcocks have naturally a fierce 
Air, and a ſtrong Iuclination to à military 
4 z tho" they often Her a lac'd Hat aud 


red 
3 
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red Coat, when they do not belong to the 
Army. The Lobcocks are thoroughly versd 
in Multiplication, and breed ſo faſt, that they 

exceed all the other Tribes in Numbers They 
areas fond of an Eccleſiaſtical State, as their 
Couſin - Germans the W oodcocks are of a 
Country Life; few of whom riſe higher in 
Power, or Title, than a Juſtice of Peace, or 
an Eſquire. Moſt of theſe two laſt Branches 
are got upon Hay-cocks. As for the Cock- 
a-Hoops and Cockneys, they are at beſt but 
Baſtards of our Family; nor could their 
Health, or pretended Courage, ever prevail 
upon us to call Tradeſmen and Bullies the le- 
gitimate Iſſue of the Cocks. In fhort, our 


Family has ſpread ſo wonderfully, that in 
ſome Reſpett wwe: are allied to every Man iu 
Europe; from L—s of Bn 20 Tom Tram. 


. Being deſcended from Parents more illu- 
ſtrious than rich, my Education was be- 
coming a Gentleman Son, but conducted in a 
Method rather learned than polite. Loſing, | 
when at School, both Father and Mother, T | 
was left to the Care of an Uncle, who ſoon 
after died, and bequeath'd me a ſmall Eſtate 
in Wales. Having by this Time attain'd my 


Eighteenth Year, a flrong lurlination to ſeeing 


the World ſeiz'd me: Upon which I fold my 
little Fortune in the Country, and _— 2 


Or, INTRODUCTION: Kill 
Town with a borrow'd Name, under which 
1 purchas'd a moderate Annuity, and after a 
ſhort Stay in London, went abroad. In a- 
bout the Space of five Years, I made the Tour 
of thoſe Parts of Europe which are moſt wor- 
thy a Traveller's Curioſity. This I perform= 
ed in a manner asreaſonable as agreeable. My 
Genius (encourag'd by what I ſaw in other 
Countries) prompted me to an Improvement 
in my Travels, which may ſeem too trifling 
in one who was brought up to ſeverer Stu- 
dies. 1 div'd not into the political Principles 
f any State, but knew to a Tittle, what 
City had the moſt elegant Buildings, the best 
judg'd Amuſements, or the fineſt Women. I 
troubled not my Head about the endleſs Con- 
zrover ſies in Religion, nor enquir'd where I 
came, which flouriſh*d, which was tolerated, 
or which oppreſs'd: But I narrowly inſpected 
the Architeflure and Ornaments of their 
Churches; obſerv'd how the Rules of the An- 
tients and Moderns agreed, and compar'd the 
Beauties and Proportions of the ſeveral Or- 
ders. I never ſought the Converſation of 
their Divines, Philoſophers, or Aſtrologers; 
but became intimate with every Poet, Criticks 
Painter and Statuary, each different Country- 
calPd eminent. In ſhort, I principally fludy'd 
the Fundamentals of 1 publick Amuſements 
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moſe 
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red Coat, when they do not belong to the 
Army. The Lobcocks are thoroughly vergd 
in Multiplication, and breed ſo faſt, that they 


euceed all the other Tribes in Numbers : They 


areas fond of an Eccleſiaſtical State, as their 
Couſin - Germans the W oodcocks are of a 
Country Life, few of whom riſe higher in 
Power, or Title, than a Juſtice of Peace, or 
an Eſquire. Moſt of theſe two laſt Branches 
are got upon Hay-cocks. As for the Cock- 
a-Hoops and Cockneys, they are at beſt but 
Baſtards of our Family; nor could their 
Health, or pretended Courage, ever prevail 
upon us to call Tradeſmen and Bullies the le- 
gitimate Iſſue of the Cocks. In ſhort, our 
Family has ſpread ſo wonderfully, that in 


ſome Reſpett ue are allied to every Man iu 
Europe; fromL—s of Bn 70 Tom Tram. 


Being deſcended from Parents more illu- 


trious than rich, my Education was be- 


coming a Gentleman's Son, but conducted in a 
Method rather learned than polite. Loſing, 
when at School, both Father and Mother, I 
was let to'the Care of an Uncle, who ſoon 
after died, and bequeath'd me a ſmall Eſtate 
in Wales. Having by this Time attain'd my 


Eighteenth Year, a ſtrong Intlination to ſeeing 


the World ſeiz'd me: Upon which I ſold my 


little Fortune in the Country, and came mp te 


Town 


Or, INTRODUCTION. Kill 
Town with a borrow'd Name, under which 
1 parchas'd a moderate Annuity, and after a 


' ſhort Stay in London, went abroad. In a- 


bout the Space of five Years, I made the Tour 


of thoſe Parts of Europe which are moſt wor- 
This I perform. 


thy a Traveller's Curioſity. 
ed in a manner as reaſonable as agreeable. My 
Genius (encourag'd by what I ſaw in other 


Countries ) prompted me to an Improvement 


in my Travels, which may ſeem too trifling 


in one who was brought up to ſeverer Stu- 
dies. I div'd not into the political Principles 
F any State, but knew to a Tittle, what 


City had the moſt elegant Buildings, "the beſs 


judg'd Amuſements, or the ſineſi Nomen. I 


rroubled not my Head about the endleſs Con- 


Zroverſies in Religion, nor enquir'd where I 


came, which flouriſh'd, which was tolerated; 
or which oppreſs d. But I narrowly inſpefted 


the Architefture and Ornaments of their 


Churches; obſerv'd how the Rules of the An- 
tients and Moderns agreed, and compar'd the 
Beauties and Proportions of the ſeveral] Or- 
ders. TI never ſought the Converſation of 
their Divines, Philoſophers, or Aftrologers 
but became intimate with every Poet, Criticks 
Painter and Statuary, each different Country 
calPd eminent. In ſhort, I principally ſtudy d 
the Fundamentals of tg publick Amuſements 


 moſe 


, one. I frequently ae my Lodgings, 
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oft follow*d, wherever I came; I Judi- 
3 weigh d the mi uuteſt Particulars in 
all Entertainments exhibited in OY ERA 


or Piray-Housts; both on this, and 
Ft other Side the Alps. I read attentively 


all the French ard Italian Criticks: [could 
repeat the greateſs Part of three hundred 
and thirteen German Commentators ; and 
went to the Bottom of all the Low-Dutch 


Aut hors ⁊uho commented upon them. Then 


conſidering that Speculation is but barely 
a Foundation in every thing, which Pra- 


Hice can only compleat, I ſung the chief 


Part of au OpERa, at Paris, a whole Il iu- 
er, and with equal Applauſe appear'd as 
the Hero of a Tragedy, at Amſterdam. 
Thus loaded with critical Learning, and 
cloath'd with neceſſary Experience, I re- 
zurn'd to my native Country, and have, 


F ſince that Time, liv'd in publick, Jet. un- 


known, making my Studies my Amuſe- 


ments, always pleaſing and improving my 


Mind by the noted Entertainments of the 
Town. I am nom near my grand Cliniatte- 


rick, aud have for above thirty Tears, 
thus pay d Hide and Seek with the World: 
Jam rarely known.to two Perſons by the 


fame Name, and to no body, by my true 


and 


Or, INTRODUCTION. xv 
and in them all, go generally by the Title 


of the ſtrange Gentleman. 
' Tho" I ſeldom quit the Bills of Morta- 


lity, yet I rarely go into a Tavern: My 


Evenings are devoted tothe publick Amuſe- 


ments ; nor do I ever miſs OPERAS or 


PLA * S, that are good, or new, My Day- 
tight is divided betwixt the Bookſellers 
Shops (where I am welcome to pick out the 
Leariuing I cannot purchaſe, in Return of 


the little I buy) and thoſe Coffee-Houſes, 


where all critical Affairs are bandy'd pro 
and con ; there I am oftener a Hearer than 
Speaker. I make frequent Viſits to Fleet- 
Ditch, Moor-Fields Rails, and Holborn- 
Bars, where I /pend many agreeable Hours, 
in meeting with Wit, Truth and Reaſon, 
conceaFd from that Part of Mankind, who 


ſeorn to look for them there; and unknown 


to that Part, who condeſcend to look, bus 
cannot find them out. 


conſider d all things premisd in my Title- 
Page, I cannot but look upon my ſelf as a 
Perſon every way adequate ta the Under 
taking; and may, without Vanity affirm, 


that by Genius, Study and Experience, J 


am ſufficiently gualify'd to inſpeft, criti- 
Fes and determine upon the reigning Di- 
DB 2 * 04s 
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Having for fo long 
4 Space, nicely canvaſsd, and maturely 
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werſcons of the Town. I Hliſſh not to 
own, that I was the famous Trunk-Maker, 
of obom the TATLER ſo often made juſt 
and honourable Mention: As I then gave 
Laws to the Realms of both TH EAT RES 


I am now the only Body that can awe the 


Fbotmens GALLERY into any tolerable 
Degree of Order; nor am I leſs noted for 
being univerſally calF'd upon, as an infal- 
lible Umpire, in all Diſputes that happen 
betwixt Men or Brutes, at the B x ARS 
GARDEN. 

I thought it would be proper 70 inform 
the World of every Circumſtance in my paſs 


Life, that was preparatory to my being an 


Author. Tſball next, in the Out-lines of 
the following Work, give them a general 
Idea of the various Parts that compoſe the 


whole, ſo conclude this aſe Intro- 


auction. 

My Manner of Criticizitee, as obſere'd 
in theſe Ess A xs, differs widely from any 
thing that has yet appear'd under that 
Name: Bath Cenſure and Panegyrick are 


 introduc'd after a Method entirely new, I 


could never give into the ſjovenly, canting 
Reflections of Pryn, the arbitrary mali- 
cious Learning of Collier, the enthuſiaſtick, 


inſipid Arguments of L-, or the ſevere, 


th 


Or, INTRODUCTION. xvü 


Y juſtifiable Rules of Rymer and Den- 
nis. I hope my Animadverſions upon all 
polite Entertainments, will be allow'd more 


agreeably juſt, if not ſo deeply Learned. 


Were we to be regulated by theſe Reformers 
and Criticks, we muſe with one Party de- 
moliſh all Stage-Entertainments, upon ac- 
count of ſome few bold Licences, which no 
Man will grefens to countenance ; and, 
with the others, cramp every enterprizing 
Geniis within the narrow Bounds of Art; 
Blind to the Charms of the moſt beautiful 
Irregularities. The firſt would reeds ſome 
Diſorders in our Stage-Plays ; as if a Sur 
geon ſhould cure a Mortification in a poor 
Fellows great Toe, by cutting off bis Head; 
and the laſt are reſolv'd to allow no Coin 
to be current but what comes from their 
own Mint. But I ſvall place theſe Aﬀairs 
in another Light, and by ſome Hints tole- 
rably uncommon, point out to the World, 
what I judge perfect, and what wants A- 
mendment in theſe Amuſements at the 
{ame time Propaſi ng tne moſt probable Re- 
medies. 


J am ſo far perſwadad of the Innocence 


and Uſe of all our Public Diverſions, ta- 
King them either in a moral, or religious 
Senſe, that I Shall endeauour To remove all 
Frejudices rais'd againſt them by untbink- 

b 3 ing 
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ing Zealots. This I hope to accompliſh, 
either by giving pertinent and ſatisfatfory | 
Anſwers to the moſt material Objections 
of: Conſciences truly ſcrupulous, or by well-. 
judg'd Alterations and Abolitions, bring a= 
Bout that Reformation in our Pleaſures, as. 


muſt of Courſe ſilence the ſpecious Cavils of | 
the moſt Inveterate. 


As we cannot reaſonably expect to be 
ever all of a Mind, as tothe Principles of 
Religion or Politicks, I ſhould be glad, we 
might in ſome Reſpect, be loo d upon as 
an united People; that we may at leaft a- 
gree in Singing aud Dancing, fince we 
cannot in Preaching and Praying. 

My Lucibrations being principally con- 
End to the moſt taking Diverſions of the 
Town, no PoE TRY comes under my 
Conſideration, but Dramatick ; nor any 
Mugsickx, but the Royal Academick. 
I flatter my ſelf, that the Method obſerv'd 
in the following Ess Ars, will be thought 
pretty exact in the Point of Decorum ; tho 
have ventur'd to introduce Sounds before 
Wit. *T7s true, as a Scholar, I muſt 
maintain, that Por TRY 15 the Head of 
all the fine Arts that ever were, or can be; 
the utmoſs Perfection that human Nature 
can excel in: But then as a Man of the 
Ton, and one that has ſeen the World, 


and 
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and all that, I muſt give Music x re 


right Hand, becanſe fine Gentlemen, and 
. fine Ladies, always allow it the firſe Place; 


they both liking and underſtanding. it beſt. 
Thus in my firſt Ess AY 1 ſhew my good” 
Breeding, and inthe ſecond, my good Senſe. 
The Orr nr as therefore being look*d upon 

as the Centre of the Beau Monde, I begin 

with them; in an hiſtorical Manner trace 

them to their firſt Riſe : I make manifeſt 
their Beauties; how ſhocking the Italian Per 
formance and Language are to ſome Engliſh 
Ears; ſbew what is wanting, what ſuper- 
Huons, and what Alterations or Additions 
are requiſite to ſuit them to all Capacities, 

and adapt them to the Te afte of: this: Nati- 
on in general. 

In the ſecond Es s Y, I conſider the In- 
ſtruction and Delight given by Dramatick 
Poetry, 7ts great Merit, and the Efteem 
paid it by the Antients ; uby degenerated 
and deſpis'd in the preſent Age: That the 
Stage has ſo many Enemies. 7mputed fo 
Poets, Actors and Auditors; the moſt rea- 
ſonable Remedies propos'd for all Di ſor- 
ders in the Conſtitution of this fine Art, 
as occaſtion d by the Mriters, Managers, 
or Spectators of Plays. 

I then naturally ſlide into a third, but 
not contemptible , M beatrical Entertain- 
| | ment, 
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ment, viz, Groteſque, or Dramatical Dan- 
cing; in which I introduce an hiſtorical 
Account of the old Mimes and Pantomimes ; 
with a juſt Compariſon betwixt them, and 
their modern Imitators, the Race of Arle- 
quins, Scaramouches and Punchinellos. 
4 endeavour to ſhew how far this Art may 
be render d of general Uſe, from what has 
been done in it; then conclude with {ome 
neceſſary Reflefions aud Documents of a 
publick and private Nature, tending to 
form a compleat Dancer. 

I next proceed to take Notice of our to- 
tal Neglect of the moſs beautiful Appeudiæ 
to the foregoing Entertainments, viz. 
Grand Chorus, always judg d of the great- 
eft Importance to the Stage, by Antiquity ; 
their Magnificence and Uſe in Op zras, 

\ PLars, and DAN CES, explain'd; as 
approv'd of by the moſt learned of the Mo- 
derns: To which is added, a ſhort Chro- 
uology, with the Nature, Uſe and Deſign 
of the Britiſh Chorus of Cat-calls. 
In the Fifth Ess a v I enter into that 
Part of the Second, which relates to the 
Decay of Dramatick Poetry, being occa- 
ſion d by its Spectators and Readers 1 
there animaduert upon our Au DIE N- 
c Es, 4s to the Articles of Bebavidur and 
Judgment, both within Doors and with- 
out. 
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out. After having properly diſtinguiſbed 
the ſeveral Orders and Degrees that form 
a regular Audience, I throw in ſome 
Hints. and Rules for their Conduct, ne- 


ceſſary to their Future Amendment; " then. 


contlntle with an Examination of Criti- 
ciſm in General, and a full Account of the 
ſeveral Kinds of Judges aud Criticks, ' 

T next vary my Subject, without quit- 
ting the Stage, by enquiring into the Ori- 


ginal, Uſe, and Danger of MasQuE- 
RAD Es in General; I there demonſtrate 


their great Antiquity, their pernicious 
Conſequences, as now prattis'd, and how 


far capable of being render'd as beneſi- 


cial as agreeable : Several Arguments 


advauc d and ſupported, to prove their 
Importance to the publick Welfare, if 


turnd into à right Channel. To this 


Amiſement, I tack ſome ſmall Remarks 


upon that of going to C——b, ending with 


a modeſt Propoſal in Behalf of the = 


77 N t M——t. 


In my laſt ESS ANY, I run over con- 
ci ſely, the Riſe, Progreſs, Studies and 
Exerciſes of the Old Grecian GAMES; 


their 'G'YyMNASIA, STADIA, Os. 


ſet apart for training their Touth up to 
theſe Martial Amuſements, In the next 
Fetz I fhew, that from them ſprung the 

CIRCUS 
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Circus, NauMAcnin, AMPHI= 
THEATRES, aud Campus MAR- 
11s of the Romans, being of a. piece, 
in Defign, Sports, and Improvement. 
Upon a Parallel with the antient CI R- 


us, I fix the BEAR-GARDEN, be- 


ing a finiſb d Copy of that great Original; 


or rather being deſcended from the ſame 
Illuſtrious Family : Its preſent Conduct 
defended with a Demonſtration of a far 


ther Improvement, if properly encourag d. 
To this is aunex'd a juſt Compariſon bo- 
zwixt the PRIZ E FicnTERS and 
GLADIATORS; the Italian Strolers 
and Mountebank-Stages : : T be Whole con- 
cluding with ſome particular Obſervations 
upon Cockx-Prits, Fairs, Por- 
PE T-SHEWS, au Publick Auctions. 


It is probable, that my Method of 


Writing will not be ſufficiently ſurpriz= 


ing, or out of the Way, to take with the 


Engliſh. Nation. I would reftify their 


Errors, and make even their Pleaſures 


advantageous, by rational Courſes; 1 


ſpeak to them as Men, and hope for 4 
 Man-like Reformation. 1 ſuppoſe no fly- 


ing Iſlands, enchanted Caſtles, or fancy'd 


Regions, 70 amuſe them. I bring home 
ro Pygmies of ſix. Inches, or Giants of 


1 ixty Eos to moralize and talk Politicks 


to 
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to them; nor ſpeaking Brutes to preach. 
1 to them. Every Fool can furniſh us with 
e, Countries and Chimeras :hatch'd in bis 


| own Brain, and form a Speech out of my- 
\. | ferious Nothingneſs, and a_Fargon'-not 
"Y even to be pronounc'd ;. luckily judging, 
£ that by the Majority of: Readers (whe. 
' | only skim the Surface of a Work, and are 
# Pond of firange Monſters ) he muſt be held 
7. wiſe, who is unintelligible. My Re- 


A marks upon the Errors in our Conduct, my 
An Reaſons, for. Amendment, and my Method 
74 for. attaining it, are drawn from Nature 
rs aud Experience: Happy if I can but point 
7— aut one wrong Step to be avoided; or that 
25 my rude Scheme may ſerve as a Hint to a 
a | brighter Genius, equally willing with me 
Ito promote the publick Good. 
of Some Politicians, Infor mers, Refor- 
i, ers, and {mail Wits, may be very in- 
he quiſitive about my half Blanks, whole 
ir Blanks, or mutilated Sentences : But: I 
es can afſure my Readers, they need not 
I dread any Scandal, Treaſon, or Impiety 
4 being couch'd in them. Jam ſenſible 


7 moſt People love to meet with ſuch Gaps, 
iz onder to fill them up. F every. Thing 
26 was ſet down plain, and at full-Length 
of in any Work ; no Words to be gueſsd at, 
es or u Obſcurity in the Senſe, it would be 
to thought 
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thought only proper for the peruſal of a 
Schook-boy, and argue an Author's Aſſur- 
ance, in bis giving no fair Play to a 
Reader's Penetration. Many dull Things, 
in ſuitable Expreſſions, have been admir'd, 


For the ſake of thoſe which were left out, 


and of courſe ſuppos d to be very witty : 
The firſs and Jaſt Letters of Words, no 
Words at all, a Daſh, or an Aſteri ſin, 


. may contain more Merit than any Thing 


tbe whole Alphabet can produce in a re- 
gular Way. To this End were defign d 
the Myſteries, Hieroglyphicks, and Anuig- 
mas of the Antients, to ſharpen the 
Imagination, imploy idle People, aud en- 
bance the Value of any Thing diſcover'd. 
Moreover, as no Author can pretend, in 
Writing, to pleaſe the various Humours 


and Deſires of Mankind; let bim but 
leave ſome Parts of his Work imperfett, 


and every Man, in finding out the Mean 


Ing, will undoubtedly ſtrive to pleaſe hi m- 
ſelf. In ſhort, to ride Poſt thro* any 


Treatiſe, without Stop,Gueſs-work, ſcratch 
ing the Noddle, or grope in the Dark, is 


as infſipid as a Fox-chace without Fati- 


gue, 4 Victory without Danger, or a 


agents e a e 
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Dramatich.. The Origi- 
nal of Operas lool'd into. 


propoſed for adapting them to the 


Englih 7. aſie mm general. [7 p 1. 


ESS AT II. 
O0 F Poetry; particularly Pra. 


matic k. 'Fhe Decay of thoſe © 


Entertainments enquir'd into In- 


C 4 puted 


An erica Accouut of 
ther Progreſs in this. 


Nation. The Objection to the Italian 
Operas an ſiwer d; aud ſome, Rules 


£ 
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puted to Poets, Actors, and Spec- 
tators Their Miſtakes ſet ina true 


Light, and ſome of the moſt probable 
Amendments to thoſe Grievances 


PPP. 
E SS A T II. 


EY" Dancing, religious and ara- 
matical. An hiftorical Ac- 
count of the Mimes and Pantomimes 
of the N with a ſhort Pa- 
rallel betwixt them and our modern 
Arlequins and Scaramouches ; and a 
learned ' Criticiſm on our preſent 
Grote ſcue Dances. To which are 
added, ſome Reflections upon Dan- 
eing. of a publick and private, Na- 
ture; with a Side-ſtep towards Tum- 
| 'blers, Poſture- Maſters and Rope- 
* ee P. 86. 


E 8 8 A * IV. 
F Core Antique and Mo- 


dern; in great Eſteem with 
1110 Antients : negletied by the pre- 


ſent. 


ſent Age. Of their Uſe and . 
ty in all Stage-Entertainments. Te 
which are. added, ſome Reflections 
upon the Engliſh Chorus of Cat- 
Calls. ; e | 
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6 p- 115. 
ES 


| 8 F Audiences ; the ſeveral Or- 


ders of Spectators that form 


an Engliſh Audience. Their Beha- 


viour in the Theatres con ſider d. 


Their Manner of judging, in Pub- 


lick and Private, ſet in a true 
Light With a particular Account 


of the whole Race of Craticks. p. 136 


SS A 
« F Maſquerades; their great 


Ridottos, and Private Aſſemblies. 


To which-is added, a Propoſal for 
the Encouragement of the Oratory.. 


p. 168. 
ESSAY 


Antiquity; their Uſe and 
Abuſe ; capable of being contriv'd 
ſo, as to prove of vaſt Advantage to 
the Publick: With an Examen of 
the bare-facd Maſquerades, calld 
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E 8 8 * VII. 
0 F the Gyanaſia, Theatres, Am- 


phitheatres, Naumachiæ and 


Stadia of the Anttents ; but particu- 


X2 of the antique Circus, and mo- 
x 'Bear-Garden: A Com pariſon 


between the Gladiators . our 
Prize-F zghters ; ; - tbe Italian Stro- 
lers, and bur Monntebank Stages : 
"With a ſmall Sketch of our Cock- 
Pte, Puppet-Shews, Fairs, aud 
Wo * Auctionv. 41 
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OF MUSICK; 


Particularly D RA MATIC. 


Te Original of OPERAS loo d into. 
9. An Hiſtorical Account of their 
Progreſs in this Nation. The 
Objection ro the ITALIAN OPERAS 
anſwer'd; and ſome Rules pro- 
pu ſed for adapting them to the 


ENGLISH TASTE in general. 


„ F all the Rue Ars, (excepting 
= STARS PorrRY) none has exceeded Mu- 
Ja Fg SICK, or ſhewn a great Genius in 
a more diſtinguiſhed way. 

: PoE TAT has the Advantage of 
delivering to its Readers or Hearers 
the fineſt Precepts of Morality,, 

nay, 3 it ſelt, in the wok inſinuating Man- 
ner; ſo, by pleaſing „it inſtructs; as, ſome Dy 
E 3-37: eaſes 


i 
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eaſes are cured by being tickled. It is indeed the 
utmoſt Perfection human Nature can arrive at, 
to give or receive what is truly profitable with 
Delight. This is the happy Talent of POET RV, ei- 


ther Epick or Dramatick: And certainly of all 
other Arts a compleat Op ERA comes neareſt that 


perfect State of PO E TRY; becauſe you may there 
enjoy a finiſhed regular Fable, accompanied with 
the moſt exquiſite Harmony. | 


As'to the Antiquity of theſe Halt-Siſters, I ſhall 
not here preſume to make any Parallel, By all 


Accounts, ſacred and profane, both are very an- 
rient; though. moſt People ſeem inclined to give 


Muſick the Preference; and amongſt others, for 
the following weighty Reaſon. The Foundation 
of our publick Entertainments of all kinds, is un- 
deniably owing to ſome Part of the Religious 
Worſhip of the firſt Ages; this is notorious be- 
Fond any Ground for a Diſpute, in Mus rox, 
PorTtRyY,' DANCING, and even all the Diver- 
ions of the Bear-Garden, which we have certain- 
ly borrowed from the Ancients, 

Now the earlieſt Accounts we have of any 


Adoration paid to a ſupreme Being, either in ſa- 


cred or profane Hiſtory, inſtructs us; That the 
Performance was muſical, either in Hymns or 
Songs, or by the Sounds of Inſtruments; and as 
the Notions of a Divinity were naturally implant- 


ed in the Minds of Men, ſo their Expreſſions of 


that! Knowledge firſt employed their leiſure Hours, 


-and it is probable, by Mos fick: And I am apt 


to think, that the Meaſures of that Art firſt gave 
the Hint and Model for the Numbers of Pot T Rx. 
Tus we are certain of, that in all Ages of 
the World, nothing has ſhewn a greater Power 
over the Paſſions in general, than MusI1CKk: It 
commands the Soul, and moulds the Heart at 
Will; it forces Mankind to be gay or grave; a- 

2 morous 
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morous or religious; effeminate or brave; accord- 
ing to its Beauty, Juſtneſs or Variety: The Ma- 
ſter's Skill inſpiring us with Sentiments artfully 
thrown into our Minds, and all over our Bodies, 
by thrilling Notes, and captivating Sounds, 

Now lince a compleat OPERA is a regular 
muſical DRamma, and approaching very near to 
the Excellency of PoETR y, (becauſe Virtue may 
be there inculcated by a proper Fable) I ſhall 
in this Efay confine my ſelf to OrEtRrAs alone; 
all other kinds of Mus1cx, which are not per- 
fect theatrical Entertainments, being entirely fo- 
reign to my Deſign, | 

Bu er before I proceed any farther in canvaſſing 
our preſent harmonious Amuſements, I believe it 
will be neceſfary to look back a little into the 
Original of OyERAs, which will be at beſt but 
Gueſs-Work, or a Grope in the Dark, without the. 
Aſſiſtance of the ſmalleſt Star to guide us; then I 
will preſent my Readers with a more regular Sketch 
of the Riſe and Progreſs of OPERAS in this 
Iſland, from their firſt rude Eſtabliſhment, to that 
State of Perfection we now enjoy them in. 

I T will prove a difficult Task to form any true: 
Judgment of the Original of Opzras; eſpecially 
how far the 1talians (where certainly they firſt 
arrived to any tolerable Degree of Perfection) are 
indebted to the Ancients, or other modern Nations 
for this Muſical Dramma. From Italy and France 
we have borrowed whatever has appeared on our: 
Stages in that Way: We muſt then travel thither 
in ſearch of the Hints which firſt gave Life to this; 


Entertainment, 


DRYDEN (Who was one of our greateſt- 
Criticks, as well as Poets, and who has given us- 
three Engliſh OPERAS in a different Taſte) owns,. 
he could not, by the niceſt Scrutiny, get any juſt: 
Light, either as to the Time, or the firſt Inven- 
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ters of OPERA S. He imagines that the Italians, 
obſerving the Gallantries of the Spaniſh Moors, at 
their Zambras, or Royal Feaſts, (whereMus1cx, 
SoN GS and DANCING were in Perfection; toge- 
ther with their Machines at their running at the 
Ring, and other Solemnities) might have re/ined up- 
on thoſe Moreſque Amuſements, and produced this 
pleaſing kind of Dramma, by leaving out the warlike 
Part, and forming a poetical Deſign for to introduce 
more naturally the MACHINES, MusSICK and 
DANCEs, Then he proceeds; that however the 
Op ERAS began, Mus Ick has for ſome Centuries 
flouriſhed principally in Italy; and he believed, their 
OpERAS were firſt intended for the Celebration of the 
Marriages of their Princes, or the magnificent Tri- 
umphs of ſome general Time of Joy; and accordingly 
the Expences upon theſe Occaſions were out of the Purſe 
of the Sovereign or Republick, as has been often pra- 
Hiſed at Turin, Florence, Venice, ec. , 
In this laſt Point, it is very probable, he is 
juſtly exact; but as to the firſt, he allows it him- 
felf to be but conjectural; and, indeed, I think 
ſo too; therefore, begging Pardon for diſſenti 
from ſo great an Authority, and for whoſe Judg- 
ment I. have the utmoſt Deference; I muſt ſay, 
that in my Opinion, the Conjecture is mightily 
ſtrained, and the Suppoſition very far fetch'd, and 
that the Italians had not the leaſt Regard to, or 
Notion of a Mooriſh Solemnity, in bringing Op Eras 
on the Stage. 
L E x us thoroughly conſider this Entertainment 
in all its Parts, and we ſhall readily perceive, they 
could only have an Eye to Antiquity, in its In- 
vention and Eſtabliſhment ; particularly to the MAG. 
NIFICENCE, MACHINEs, MUSICKand DA x- 
CING of the old Grecian Cho us; they (allow- 
ing for the different Deſign and Manner of their 


being. 
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being introduced) anſwering exactly in the moſt 
eſſential Parts that compoſe one and the other. 
DRYDEN himſelf, in a Poſtſcript to the Pre- 
face of Albion and Albanus, recants and owns, That. 
poſſibly the Italians went not ſo far as Spaln for the 
Invention of their OPER AS; they might have talen 
the Hint at Home, and formed this Dramma, by 
gathering up the Shipwrecks of the Grecian and Ro- 


man Theatres, which were adorned with MUSICK,. 


SCENES, DANCES, and\MACHINES, eſpecially 
the Grecian; adding, that though they are a modern. 
Invention, Yet they are built on the Foundation of 
Ethnick Worſhip. 

Now indeed he ſpeaks to the Purpoſe, and 
gives us the juſteſt Idea of their Original; then 
pray, from what Part of the Shipwreck of the Grecian 
or Roman Theatres could the Deſign of an OPER A. 
be plan'd out,. but that of the Chorus ? only 
what was but an Interlude, or a neceſſary Part of 
a. Stage-Play with the Ancients, they enlarged, and. 
ſwelled into a compleat Entertainment, 

Bor there remain ſtill two Points not yet ta- 
ken Notice of by any Critick, which bear ſome 
Relation to the Birth of OPpERas, and weigh 
very much with me.. | | 


THE firſt is, the frequent Mention. made in all 


Authors, (who treat of the Antiquities of Greece): 
of their Odeum, or Mulick - Theatre; every one 


ſpeaks of it, and deſcribes its Magnificence, eſpe- 


cially that of Athens, which was looked upon as 
the moſt ſumptuous Building of that noble City; 
they mention it ſeparately from the other Thea- 
tres, and call it, in a ſignificant way, the Mu- 


ſick Theatre; which certainly muſt imply a Thea- 


tre where Muſical Entertainments alone were per-- 


formed: This has a Face of Probability; though 


none of the Authors who deſcribe the Place, let 


us into the Secret, what the Nature of the Enter» 
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tainments was, that appeared upon that Stage; 
but 1 humbly ſubmit my private Opinion to be 
canvaſſed, and cenſured, or approved by the learn- 
ed World, | 
Ts true, Mr, Kennet, in his Roman Antiquities, 
takes Notice of the Odeum at Rome, built in the 
ordinary Form of other Theatres; but (as he ſays) 
only made uſe of for their Actors and Muſicians to 
exerciſe themſelves privately in, before they appeared 
upon the Stage; a Cuſtom parallel to our Rehear- 
als, If this was the ſole Intent of the Odeum 
at Rome, I ſhall not pretend to determine ; but if 
we may judge from the imperfe& Accounts we 
have of the Grecian Odeum, it is impoſlible we 


| ſhould believe it deſigned for that Purpoſe; and, 


to corroborate my Aſſertion, I call upon his Quo- 
tation from Plutarch; who ſays, © That as to the 


46 Contrivance of the Odeum, the Inſide was full of 
«© Seats, and Ranges of Pillars; and, on the Outſide, 


ce the Roof or Covering was made from one Point 


ce at top Wſth a great many Bendings, all ſhelving 


ce downwards, in Imitation of the King of Perſia's 
e Pavilion.“ Now if they encouraged this extraya- 
gant Expence, only that the Actors and Muſicians 
might privately rehearſe the Pieces they were 
obliged to preſent on the Stage; what glorious 
Edifices wank the Theatres themſelves be: Or if 
the Grandeur of theſe fort of Buildings was con- 
fined to thoſe Theatres alone where they rehear- 
Ted, and they publickly performed in wooden 
Booths, we can only liken them to a Man, who 
would put on his Shoes and waſh his Hands in a 
Brocade Night-gown, then dreſs himſelf in Rags, 
in order to go abroad, 

THE other Head (that I would inſtance here, 
and which has been hitherto unobſerved) is, that 


_ T haye ſome Grounds to believe, that the Halians, 


in their firſt modelling their OPER as, had part- 
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ly in their View the Conduct of the famous Prieſts 


of Cybele; at leaſt, if we may judge from the Ma- 
jority of their preſent Performers, and the Con- 
uct of their Entertainments both in Traly and 
Britain. 
Names, but generally were known by the Deno- 
mination of the Galli. 


THEIR Ceremonies were all performed in Pub- 


lick, and conſiſted entirely of Mus1Ccx,. vocal 


and inſtrumental, intermixed with portable Ma- 
chinery and all kinds of Dances; their Performers 


were all Eunuchs, and poſitively Foreigners to the 


Roman State, being all Phrygians. Whether this 


Deſcription correſponds with OptRas, as ſhewn 


abroad, is not my Buſineſs to aſſert ; but in moſt 


Reſpects it tallies with what we have at Home. 
Bur of all our Variety of Conjectures on this 
Subject, there is but one we can fix upon with 


any tolerable Look of Certainty, which is this: 


The Talians, in attempting to reſtore the Gran- 
deur of the ancient Grecian and Roman Theatres, 


inſtead of the Magnificence of the old Tragedy, 
with a ſuitable Chorus, they revived that Part 


which they imagined would prove moſt generally 
entertaining; and being then infected with Gothick 


Whims, Licences, and trifling Ornaments in eve- 


S 


ry thing polite; in place of a muſical Chorus, 


which was the great Emibelliſhment of the old _ 
they trump'd up an Entertainment to conſiſt wholly 
of Musick, DANCING, and MACHINERY. 
WHILE I am tracing the Original of ODHE RAS, 
it will be expected that 1 ſhould, at leaſt in a 
curſory manner, take ſome Notice of the Mus IR 
of the Ancients, both Vocal and Inftrumental : 
But, I confeſs my ſelf altogether at a Loſs to pro- 
duce any thing upon that Head, either in the way 
of Study or Converſation, that will prove fatisfa- 
Qory to my Readers. I have canvaſſed many 


Theſe Prieſts of Cybele bore: various 


* 
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Authors, in order to make ſome regular Remarks 


upon their Compoſition, Harmony, ànd Difference 
of Inſtruments, as uſed ſingly, or in Conſort; 
but found the Affair ſo. puzling, and my Guides: 
ſo blind, that, deſpairing of Succeſs, I quitted the 


Search, The prodigious Force of Sounds we of— 


ten meet with in all their Poets, exaggerated to 
the moſt miraculous Degree, and ſtretched be- 


yond the Bounds of Probability: But we are ſen- 


ſible, that with them every thing was enyelop'd 
in myſterious Allegories, Thus moral Inſtructions 
were convey'd to the People in the Fables of 
Amphion's Lute's building the Walls of Thebes, 
Orphens's Lyre's taming the moſt ſayage Beaſts ; 
and Arion's Harp's charming the Monſters of the 
Deep into a Tenderneſs unknown to Mankind, 
Yet, ſetting all Fiction aſide, though inſtructive, 
this we may take for granted, that the trembling: 
Strings, touched by David's artful Hand, calm'd: 
into Gentleneſs the raging Tyranny of froward' 
Saul; and the Conqueror of the World was ſub- 
dued by Timotheus's Notes, the skilful Maſter rai- 
ſing and lowering his Spirits, or whirling him from 
Paſlion to Paſſion, juſt as he pleaſed towgxert his 
Power. | | 

VoiCEs were in great Requeſt with the An- 
cients, and were frequently uſed at moſt publick 
Feſtivals, or private Feaſts, Marriages, Funerals, 


ec. nay, even in War. We find the Names of 


many Inftrumenss on Record; as Organs, Drums, 
Trumpets, Tymbrels, Cymbals, Pſalters, Lutes, 
Harps, Lyres, Sack-buts, Dulcimers, and all ſorts 
of Pipes, but particularly the Flute, which was 
the Inſtrument principally made uſe of at all ſo- 
lemn Games, or indeed at all Seaſons, where ei- 
ther Grief or Joy required the Relief or Aſſiſtance 
of MUs1Cx. Of Flutes there were many diffe- 
rent Kinds, which were yaried as the, Occaſion 

| | | demanded, 
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demanded, the Phrygian, - the Lydian, the Carian, 
or the Myſian; ſome were right - handed, ſome 


left; ſome to be play'd ſingly, others doubly. But 


as this Inſtrument in particular has raiſed endleſs 
Diſputes in the learned World, which we can en- 
ter into with ſmall Proſpe& of Improvement 
(Authors being ſtrangely divided in their Opinions 
avout it, and all leaving us in a blind State. of 
Uncertainty ; ) I think it will be more eſſential to 
the Aﬀair in hand, to. paſs on to the paſt and pre- 
{ent State of modern Musick; an Article, in 
which, I believe, we far excel the Ancients : For 


even the ſtrongeſt Prejudice muſt allow, that in 
ſeyeral Reſpe&s, they were a Parcel of dull Dogs, 


compared to this more brillagt Age, 
As to the Riſe and Progreſs of OPERAS at 
Home, I hope my Readers will not be diſpleaſed 


with the following conciſe Chronology of them, 
it being the moſt exact Account my Reading os 


Obſervation. have made me Maſter of. | 
TRE firſt regular OPERA (as I take it) that 
England could ever boaſt of, was performed in the 


Time of the great Rebellion; when Hypocriſy 


was called Religion; Anarchy, Government; and 
Enthuſiaſm Wit. Sir William D'avenant's poeth. 
cal Genius being debarr'd from entertaining the 
Town with the uſual Theatrical Repreſentations z 
he, under the Notion of an innocent muſical Per- 
formance, introduced the Siege of Rhodes, in two 
Parts; the Model of which was rather taken from 
the French, than ſtalian Op ER AS: But whether 
there were any more of this kind preſented during 
that Scene of Villany, Confuſion, and Nonſenſe, 
I could never diſcoyer; nor is it very material to 

que Purpalſe.'-:. $7 5 
BEFORE I proceed any farther, I beg Leave 
to obſerve, that in the three Reigns preceeding 
the Era juſt now mentioned, there were often per- 
| | formed 
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formed privately in the Royal Palace, and by the 
Gentlemen of the Inns of Court, MasQuEs; 
contrived by the greateſt Poets, Muſicians and Ar- 
chetefts of that Age, which were, in effect a 
kind of Drammatick Opera, or an Imitation of the 
old Chorus, being compoſed chiefly of MusIiCx, 
MACHINERY and- DANCING; but theſe will 
not in Propriety be looked upon as OPERAS. 
AFTER the Reſtoration, we had at different 
Times ſeveral Entertainments, which were then ſti- 
led Drammatick Operas; which were indeed re- 
gular 'Stage-Plays larded with Pieces of occaſional 
Mus1cx, vocal and inſtrumental, proper to the 
Fable, and introduced either in- the Beginning, 
Middle, or End of an Act, by ſingle Voices, two 
or three Part Songs, and Chorus: Theſe were 
likewiſe embelliſhed with Scenes, Machines, French 
Dancing-Maſters, long Trains, and Plumes of Fea- 
thers : Of this ſort were the Fairy Queen and Tem- 
peſt, alter'd from Shakeſpear ; Diocleſian and Iſland 
Princeſs', from Beaumont and Fletcher; Dryden's 
Fall of Man; never acted, and King Arthur; D'ave- 
nant's Circe ; Granville's Brittiſh Enchanters; Den- 
nis's Rinaldo and Armida; and Durfey's Kingdom 
of the Birds. Theſe I believe were the principal, 
if not the whole that appeared upon our Stages of 
this Kind of Dramma: and, as I remember, during 
their Poſſeſſion of the Stage,” nothing was admit- 
ted in any other muſical Way, excepting Dry- 
den's Albion and ' Albanius; which conſiſted al- 
together of Mus ick in Recitative and Airs; 
tho* I believe more after the French than 1talian 
Gon; being ſet to Muſick by a Frenchman. This 
1 look upon as the ſecond Age of OPER AS, 
as we then ſtiled them; but I abſolutely deny them 
that Title; that Term implying a regular, com- 
pleat muſical Entertainment, which they never- 
could arrive at, till they entirely came into a fi- 
„ | niſhed 
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iſned Italian Plan; nor do we beſtow the Name 
the Wot Op ERA on any Dramma, but thoſe where 
$5 every Word is ſung. | 


Ar- IN DEE D the only Merit they could boaſt of, 
Bw 1 vas their claiming a kind of Reſemblance or Re- 
the ation to the old Grecian Tragedy and Chorus 
k, Wand could they have ſupply'd the neceſſary Expen- 
vill es eſſential to the Grandeur of ſuch a Deſign, 1 

muſt own their Performances would have proved 
ent o bad Imitation even of the Grecian Stage in its 
ſti- greateſt Luſtre. 4: Br | 
re- HOW EVER, in this State remained our Thea- 
nal rical MUs1cx, or the Shadow of an Opera-Stage 
the for {ſeveral Years; one Houſe ſtriving to out-do 
ng, the other, or ruin Wit by Sound and Shew; till 
wo Mr. Clayton happily arriving from Taly, introdu- 
ere eing at once OPERAS after their manner; that is, 
nch Pnglifh Words, with Italian Airs; true home-ſpun 


ea- Britiſßh Manufacture, cut out in the Trans alpine Fa- 
m- ſhion: Arſinoe, The Temple of Love, and ſome others 
nd t that Stamp, pleaſed as long as they were a No- 
n's relty; but they only inſtructed us to have a Re- 
ve- li for better Mus1cx; ſo ſome Operas of the 


en- eſt Italian Maſters were tranſlated. into Eugliſh, 
om and the MUs1cx preſerved, as Camilla, Thomyris, 
al; xc. Theſe ſucceeded tolerably well, till grown 
; of too familiar, and that we began to underſtand 
ing chem; then an 7alian Singer or two crept: in by 


ut- egrees, to charm us with ſomething new and un- 
ry- [intelligible; and this pretty motly Performance 
al- pleaſed for ſome Time; but ſome good Senſe ftill 
'S ; remaining amongſt us, the Abſurdity of that Con- 
ian verſation a la Babel was ſo notorious, that it was 
look'd upon as more inexcuſable, than having the 
hole Performance in one proper, though foreign, 

Language: This of Conſequence threw us into 
entire alian OPERA Ss, both as to Language, Mu- 
lick and Performers, which gradually has — 
| them 
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_—_ all vain Attempts to diſlodge them; on 
all 


tre will be crowded as long as we are a Nation, 
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them up to that high Pitch they now ſhine tri 
umphant in; and, we may boldly ſay, we er ce 
any thing Jzaly ever knew, (as to one partic} 
Stage) both in Compoſition and Performance 
For ſeveral Years they have kept their Ground 


owing for ſome ſmall Receſſes for breathing 
Time: And as an Italian Opera can never tou; 
the Comprehenſion of. above one Part in four © 
a Britiſh Audience, it is very probable their Thea 


Bo x ſince the bare Name of an Italian Oper: 
as eſtabliſhed at preſent amongſt us, is to the a! 
Degree ſhocking' to the Ears of many honeſt Ir 
habitants of this ME TRoPOL1is. In order 
remove all groundleſs Prejudices, let us brief 
and impartially, as poſſible, ſtate the Caſe betyn 
the contending Parties, by confidering the mo 
material Objections to this Entertainment, a" 
framing a juſt Method of anſwering them: Ju 
wipe off, or at leaſt compound for, thoſe th: 
they look upon as Abſurdities or Impoſitions. 
I think the Objections of greateſt: Weight 1 
be reduced to four Heads, The firſt exclaim: 1 
ainſt an Opera's being performed in a Language 
10 little underſtood. Its Enemies cry Out agiat! 
this as a thing highly unnatural-——— What ! ea 
tentive to what is Gibberiſh to us! — Cn 
ring Montes ! == Ridiculous Apes] We ſpend 
Money and loſe our Time, and perhaps only to 
curſed or laughed at! —— The ſecond is ſtarted | 
thoſe: who are charmed with the Mus 1c; (1! 
ticularly the Airs; but nauſeate the odious Re. 
rive: — Or that the Whole of an Opera fhou 
be ſung — They die with Laughing to hear a 
rant rage and fiorm in a vaſt Regularity of Sour 
a General ſing at the Head of an Army; or à Toi 
- 'Swan-like, expire at his Miſtreſs's Feet; and 
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there is not an imperial Mandate, a Word of Com- 


mand, or Billet-dous delivered but in expreſſive Flats 


and Sharps. The third bears hard with a moſt 
general Out-cry upon the exorbitant Prices we 

ay the Performers; eſpecially the Foreigners : 
---Intolerable ! --- ſo many Hundreds !--- for a Thing of 
nothing ! 42 Voice! — a meer ha, ha! — naſty 
Puſſes, odious filthy Things! — Let them ſiay at 
home and ſiarve, or ſing at reaſonabls Rates.. 
The fourth is altogether critical, and raiſed by 
thoſe Gentlemen who are Maſters of ſo much 

good Senſe, and juſt Criticiſm, that they are o- 
bliged to be diſpleaſed with every thing that will- 
not ftand the Teſt of AR ITISTO TIE and R 
PIN, An Opera throws them into Convulſions; 

one Part 1s ridiculous, another improbable; a third 
unnatural; a fourth improper ; a fifth irregular, —— 
and ſo they run themſelves out of Breath Zounds, 

no Unity in Time, Place or Action obſerved ! 

LET me now, as briefly as I ſtated theſe Ob- 
jections, animadvert upon them, according to 
the Sentiments of thoſe who are profeſſed Ad- 
mirers of our preſent OPBERAS: Then I ſhall 
naturally throw in my private Opinion, and, 
like a true Critick, point out both Beauties and 
Blemiſhes, ſtand up in Defence of what is right, 
and propoſe Remedies for what is wrong. 

As to the firſt Objection; The muſical Part of 
this and all other modern Nations have agreed, that 
the ſtallan is undoubtedly the moſt proper Language 
to be joined to Sounds, for Reaſons ſo obvious, 
that it would be Impertinence to mention them. 
But, not to tire my Reader with Quotations, let 
us hear what one of our greateſt Refiners and 
Improvers of the Engliſh Tongue ſays; and every 
Man will allow DK&YDEN to be a judge: All, 
lays he, who are converſant in that noble Language, 
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the Italian, cannot but obſerve, that it is the ſoft- 
eſt, ſweeteſt, and moſt harmonious, not only of any 
modern Tongue, but even beyond any of the Learned, 
It ſeems to have been invented not only for POETRY, 
but Mus Ick; the Vowels ſo abounding in all Words, 
eſpecially in the Terminations, that, excepting a few 
Monoſyllables, the whole Language ends in them. 
Then their Pronunciation is ſo ſonorous, that their 
very Speaking has more MUSIC x in it, than Dutch 
.PoETRY and SONG: And if we muſt call it | 
barbarous, it is the moſt beautiful and moſt learned | 
of any Barbariſm in the modern Tongues, 
I the next place we cannot have native Per- 
1 formers for our Mother Tongue, but what will 
| fall far ſhort of the excellent Voices and Taſte 
of thoſe we are ſupplied with from Abroad : Some 
Women we boaſt of, and Boys; but the firſt ge- 
nerally loſe their Voices before they begin to 
learn, and are then ill taught; as the latter are 
_ obliged by Nature to part with theirs, by the time 
they know any thing of the Matter: A tolerable 
Baſs Voice we may meet with by Chance in an 
; Age : But as we are denied the Liberty of arti- 
1 ficially tuning the Pipes of thoſe Performers who 
* are neither Men nor Women, and who are the 
Foundation of the Italian OPERAS; I do aver, 
that I think it impoſſible to form a perfect and 
compleat Muſical Entertainment of our own Peo- 
ple, or in our own Language. 9 80 
Nor to go any farther back than laſt Win- 
ter, the Attempt of introducing Engliſh Operas at 
J. Inn- F — ds Theatre, will ſufficiently 
juſtifie my Aſſertion. Their Endeayours, though 
headed by a great Maſter, and ſupported by ſome 
People of the beſt Faihion and Intereſt, in a few 
Weeks did but expoſe to the Ridicule of every 
body, that had any Notion of Musicx, their e, 
: | l E 
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ed Performance; and even then, thoſe that made 
the beſt Figure on their Stage were Foreignefs: 


ed, MM Tis true, that Repreſentation had a Run, (as they 
xy, term it) and brought ſeveral full Houſes ; but £ 
ds, fſpeak of its Merit, and not its Succeſs; the firſt 
few © was obvious to every Ear; the laſt was forced 
em, bp a Party, during the Vacation of the Halian 
heir | OPERAS. | 
tch | NoTHIiNG but the Wantonneſs of Plenty 
it from the loweſt Neceſſity, could have thrown Peo- 
ned ple into ſuch an Abſurdity, thus profuſely to 
= tquander away on bad Voices, what was got by 
or clever Heels; and to chooſe that Seaſon, when 
wil the whole of Eygiſh Mus1ck was at the loweſt 
aſte Ebb, and the OpERASs at the H—y-M—? at 
me that Height, (both as to Compoſition and Per- 
ge- formance) which no ancient Theatre could ever 
to have an Idea of; nay, it is almoſt unknown to 
are FTaly it ſelf. . | 1 
ime | I was ſo unfortunate, as to be oblig'd once to ſit 
e Ca — la ou, to the great Diſquiet of my Ears; 
3 nor have I perfectly got rid of the Head-ach it 
arti- gave me, yer; and I vow, had it not been for 
ho Mrs. B —— ier, and my old Friend L— Age, I 
the could have ſwore the Stage had returned the Fa- 
ver, vour the Audience ſometimes does them, and 
5 play'd a full Choir of Cat-calls upon us. 
"a T 1 1sSeaſon they reviv'd Thomyris at “ 

__ My. ds; but that being rather a better Op E-. 
Vin- nA, and more juſtly performed than the other, 
. the Town would not go near it. | 
ntly So finding their Finances run very low, by 
»ugh ſtriving to do well, they —_—_— it abſolutely 
5 145 neceflary to do ſomething very bad, in order to 
n retrieve their undone Affairs. 
yery THis indeed they have happily effected in 
4 "of Conjunction with a great Poet; and by giving us 


cd C-2- | ſome- 
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ſomething more execrable in relation to Mos f cx, 
than the World ever dreamt of ſeeing on any 
Stage, 2 are Made; and we run mad with Joy 
in being ſo agreeably diſappointed, 

| THE Beggar's Opera, by robbing the Perfor- 
mers at Pye-corner, Fleet-ditch, Moor-fields (and 
other Stations of this Metropolis, famed for tra- 
velling Sounds) of their undoubted Properties, 
has reinſtated them in Wealth and Grandeur; and 
what ſhock'd moſt Ears, and ſet moſt Teeth on 
edge, at turning the Corner of a Street, for halt 
a Moment; when thrown into a regular Enter- 
tainment, charms for Hours. | 

- 1 muſt own they never appear'd to that Adyan- 
tage in any muſical Light as this OPERA of 
Beggars: Their Rags of PoE TRT and Scraps of 
Mosi cx joining ſo naturally, that in whatever 
View we conſider it as to Character or Circum- 
ſtance, its Title is the moſt apropos Thought upon 
Earth. | | 8 | 
THE ſecond Objection, at firſt Sight, may 
appear very plauſible ; but, upon Examinati- 
on, very ill grounded; for it is impoſſible to 
nave a perfect muſical Dramma, without Recita- 
tive: No Ear can ſupport the Whole being 
all Air; therefore if you take away the Recita- 
tive, it is no OPERA: And the beſt Judges value 
a Maſter as much upon the Merit of one as the 
other: The Recitative is but a tuneable Method 
of ſpeaking; and in the Article of Mus1c x, but 
refines upon Speech, as far as polite Comedy ex- 
cels common Converſation, or Tragedy in He- 
roicks, the ordinary Stile of the Great, As for 
the critical Part of the Objection againſt Recita- 
tive, I deſire that our Poets, Criticks, and 
Fine Gentlemen, baniſh firſt greater Abſurdities 
and Inconſiſtencies from their Stage-Plays ; for 1 
et | cannot 
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cannot imagine, that to ſing all the Parts of an 
OPERA is by half fo unnatural], as the ſparkling" 
= Nonſenſe, gilded Fuſtian, and pompous Bomba 
in moſt, if not all our Tragedies; nor ſo im- 
* = proper as the quaint Double Entendres, and forc'd 


id M7 Simillies, ſqueez'd out in the midſt of Misfortunes, 
1. or at the Point of Death: The Heroes there 
s, aquietly and ſtupidly ſleep over four Acts in a dull 
nd regular Way of Life, till by Danger they are 
on rouz'd from their Lethargy into a State of Wit; 
alt like the Prince born. dumb, whoſe Tongue was 


er- never looſen'd, till the Sword was at his Father's 
Throat. In ſhort, nothing is ridiculous that exe- 


in- eutes a regular Deſign : That of an OPERA, is to 
of MK repreſent to us, in the Drammatick Way, ſome 
of 7 inſtructive Fable, where the Words are all to- 
rer be deliver'd in Mus1cx; therefore a King muſt © 


rule, a General fight, a Lover ſigh, in Harmony: 


on Nor is there wanting in this Art a Variety to ' 
touch the different Paſſions, as juſtly as any Kind 1 
—_ = of POETRY: Nor can 1 obſerve any thing in li 
ati- | linging a Converſation - Piece, more abſurd or i 
to ridiculous than a familiar Dialogue in Heroick | 
ira. Rhime. vi | 


TAE third Objection indeed carries great 
Weight with it: Our Prices are immoderately 
extravagant; and all we can ſay to juſtify them 
is, that we are arrived now to fo picquant a Gor li 
in MUSICx,. that nothing but what is ſuper- 4 
excellent will paſs. What pleaſes at Venice or 4 
Rome may chance to be hiſs'd at the H y-M- - 7. | 
If we muſt have thoſe of the greateſt Merit, they 
will be paid accordingly.. If they don't meet 
with more Encouragement here than at Home, 
who will run the Hazard of coming near us? 
Should we pay them double, ſtill the Odds is 
againſt. them; an -Engliſh Morning or Ebeting 
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may ruin them for ever, and a North-Eaſt Blaſt 
in July rob them of their Bread at once: Tis 
but juſt, that if our Ears demand the beſt Per— 
formers, that our Purſes ſhould pay the higheſt 
Prices; elſe *tis culling the choiceſt Fruit at Lea- 


den-Hall and Covent-Garden Markets, and expect 


it as cheap as the withered Refuſe of a blind 
Alley-Stall. | 

THE exorbitant Expences occaſion'd by in- 
troducing an Jtalian OPERA amongſt us, may 
be reduc'd to two Heads: Firſt, the yaſt Salaries 
given to the Singers by the Academy. Secondly, 
what the Audience pays to the Academy, which 
is the natural Conſequence of the other. As to 
the firſt, I think it fully anſwer'd before, nor 
is the Academy in the leaſt to blame; our Taſte 
is ſo refin'd, and our Judgment ſo ſolid in re- 
lation to all Parts of Mus fx, that ſuch an 
Entertainment cannot be ſupported but by the 
Tip-top Performers of the World; and they will 
have Prices equal to their Merit. As to the ſe- 
cond, it would be highly unreaſonable to expect 
| =} - Mn; Th——re 
ſhould amuſe us at their own private Expence; 
they run a great Riſque to pleaſe us, in enga- 
ging for vaſt Sums, whilſt it is left to our Choice 
whether we'll come or no, to eaſe them of Part 
of the Burden: Nor can they with the higheſt. 
Prices be certain of coming off clear one Seaſon, 
unleſs they have crowded Houſes every Night. 

TAE fourth Objection is, altogether critical, 
and carry'd on in the ſtiff pedantick Rules that 
Tribe have fettled, by which they form a Judg- 
ment on every thing polite, and of. conſequence 
damn all Amuſements where Spirit and Life pre- 
vail over their unanimated Works of Clay. Theſe 
merry Gentlemen would reduce Op ERA Ss to the 

| Standard 
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Standard of Ariſtotle and Rapin. Should theſe En- 
tertainments in any Point prove Malefactors, they 
are for bringing them before improper Judges; 
it is carrying the Cauſe into as wrong a Court 
of Judicature, as trying a Pyrate for Murder in 
Chancery, or a Highwayman in Dotfors-Commons.. 


An Op ERA borrows no Helps from their Poe- 


ticks, is not built upon the Foundation of their 
Stages, nor muſt their Rules interfere with any 
Part of the Superſtructure: Were it otherways, 
why ſhould not this Amuſement as well as others, 


upon Occaſion, plead the Benefit of their Clergy z 


and when it is guilty of what is irregular or un- 


natural, excuſe it, by calling it a bright Thought 


and bold Beauty, It has ever been granted by 
thoſe who allow an OPER a any Exiſtence at all, 
that things wholly ſuper-natural and marvellous 
are warrantable in this Kind of Dramma ; though 
they would be damn'd in a regular Tragedy or 
Comedy: AN OPERA may be call'd the Ty- 
rant of the Stage; it is ſubje& to no poetical 


Laws, deſpiſes the Power or Limitations. of a Par- 
liament of Criticks; and ſubſiſts altogether; by 
abſolute Sway, and its own uncontroulable Pre- 


rogative: It has Liberty to range Heaven, Earth, 
and Hell; call Gods, Spirits, and Devils to its 


Aſſiſtance; and all this unbounded Freedom is 
taken for the Probable, or rather what is neceſ- 


ſary in this Entertainment. | | 


Bur let me corroborate my Opinion on this 
the Words of one even of our moſt. 
eminent Play-Wrights and Criticks; who ſays, 


Head by 


That an OPERA 7s à poetical Tale or Fiction, re- 
preſented by Vocal and Inſtrumental Mus ick; that 
the ſuppos d Perſons of this Muſical Dramma are 
generally ſupernatural, as Gods, Goddeſſes and Heroes : 
The Subject therefore being extended beyond the Li- 

| mits 


. 


mits of human Nature, admits of that ſort of mar- 
vellous and ſurprixing Conduct, which is rejected in 
other Plays : Humane Impoſſibilities are to be received 
as they are in Faith; becauſe where-Gods are in- 
troduc d, a ſupreme Power is to be underſtood, and 
fecond Cauſes are out of Doors: But ſtill Propriety © 
muſt be ob ſerv'd even here; the Gods muſt manage 
their peculiar Provinces ; and what was attributed 
by the Heathens to one Power, ought not to be per- 
form'd by any other —— This laſt Part (which im- 
_ plies a proper BO ) is the only Reſtriction 
that OyBRAS are laid under. ; 
Bur after this Defence of Op ERAS in gene- 
ral; our muſical Stage is rarely guilty of ſuch 
Faults as may incur a critical Cenſure : | Thoſe 
Licences and Allowances, in my Mind, are too 
ſparingly” made uſe of in that Theatre; and their 
Modeſty too great, in rejecting ſuch juſt and 
beautiful Alliances; which I cannot avoid con- 
ſidering, as Appendixes abſolutely eflential to ſuch 


Entertainments. 
1 had fome Thoughts of adding to theſe Ob- 

jections, a fifth, not rais'd by the Oppoſers, but 
Admirers of OpERas; and that is a Complaint 
of too great Simplicity or Sameneſs in thoſe A- 
muſements: The Whole being meer Mos ick, 
not diverfify'd with Grand Cñokussks, DancinG, 
MACHINERY, and all the other Theatrical Em- 
belliſnments, which are look'd upon as the very 
Limbs of the = an OPER a; which it not 
only allows, but demands; and fo eſſential are 
they to its Nature, that the Neglect of them 
ſhews us at beſt but a lame, imperfe& Figure: 

But I ſhall ſpeak more fully to this Point, in 

the Eſſay appropriated to Choruſſes, where I ſhall 

obferye how far theſe auxiliary Ornaments are 

to be made uſe of in an OP ERA: — 1 
hag all. 
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| ſhall now proceed to conſider theſe Objections in 


a new Light; and as there may be ſome juſt 
Grounds — finding Fault, yet let us not raſn- 
ly cut down the Tree we ſhould only prune: 
'Tis more praiſe-worthy to improve than to 
deſtroy; nay, if we look upon our Love of 
Music as an incurable Folly, let us then find 
out ſome Lenitives to moderate the Malignity of 
the Diſeaſe we can't entirely eradicate, 

I hope none of my courteous Readers will be 
ſurpriz'd, if 1 declare that I am ſo far charm'd 
with our preſent OyERaAs, though perform'd in 
Italian; that I look upon them as compleat En- 
tertainments in their way; that is, to the laſt 
Degree perfect, as to the Article of Mus fcx; 
which is the only Point they aim at, | 

Bur as I am ſenſible, that their being per- 


form'd in a foreign Tongue diſguſts many of my 


Countrymen, who (tho' great Philarmonicks) yet 
being True Britons, and ftaunch Proteſtants, to 
ſhew their Love to their Conn and their Zeal 


for their Religion, are prepoſleſs'd againſt Sing- 


ing as well as Praying in an unknown Dialect : 
I propoſe to remove this ill-grounded Suggeſtion, 
and help the Academy in this Scene of Diſtreſs, 
by dividing the Argument, As the Dir——ors 
of the OPER a can never hope for a Set of Sing- 
ers, Natives of this Iſland, equal to what we 
are ſupply'd with from Abroad (as long as our 
Laws in Relation to Emaſculation n The that 
ſmall Ceremony to the Bodies of our Brutes ; ) if 
they would but allow ſome extraordinary Events 
either hiſtorical or traditionary (which wholly 
regard our ſelves) to be tranſlated into Halian; 
I'll engage for my Countrymen they'll reſign the 
Language for the Hiſtory, that being un _ 

* 
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trical Entertainments, 1 OPERAS; VIZ, 


as to procure a Puſs-or two, who could pur to- 


edly originally our own, and the Engliſb Page al- 
ways leading in the Opera Books, we gain the 
diſputed Punctilio, and bring off our Honour 
Ge, which is dearer to eyery True Briton than 


To ſet this Affair in a true Light, I beg leave 
to illuſtrate this Eſſay with ſome of our moſt no- 
ted domeſtick Fables, which muſt pleaſe an Eng- 
liſh Audience, and at the ſame time make a beau- 
tiful Appearance on the Stage: Theſe ſnall be 
principally borrow'd from a Subje& which can 

oaſt an inexhauſtible Fund of Models for Thea- 


Knight-Errantry, which has in all Ages produc'd 
fo many valuable Volumes of Romances, Me- 
- Novels and Ballads, either written or 
Oral. | | | 

A late eminent ingenious Author propos'd to 
the then Maſter of the OPER a-STAGE, Whitting- 
ton and his Cat; and went ſo far in the Deſign, 


lerably in Time and Tune: But the Inconveni- 
encies ariſing from the Number of Vermin re- 
quiſite to be deſtroy'd, in order to keep up to 
the Truth of the Story, blaſted that Project. 
Many worthy Patriots amongſt us (through the 
Prejudice of their Infant-Education) — doat 
upon the Repreſentation of Valentine and Orſon; 
but the Scene thro” every memorable Eygnt of that 
wonderful Hiſtory being entirely foreign, I can- 
not approve of its Admiſſion; though I muſt 
own the H=——y-M——t can never hope to ſhew 
the World two finer Bears than they can pro- 
duce at preſent, which would be no {mall Addi- 
tion to a Muſical Dramma; | 
_ THE Generality of this Nation would likewiſe 
imbibe a Fondneſs for the Seven Champions of 
| | ; Chriſten- 
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al- Chriftendom, even from their Nurſery; but the 
he Ac —— my not. being able to turniſh ſo man 
ur Heroes at a Time, we muſt drop that Deſignz 
an Though I muſt ſay, our own St. George's Part would 
equip us with Characters and Incidents. for a 
Ye very beautiful Dramma; in which the whole Hi- 
0. ſtory of the G — r might be properly and na- 
75” | turally introduc'd; with a little Epiſode thrown 
u- in about the Or of the Tn—}e; then tack ta 
be to their Tails a large Troop of the K ts 
wan of the B h, with their EC res, by way 


= of a Grand Chorus: And this Scene would be 
> truly great, and worthy a Brittiſb Audience, 
c'd Bu T I fear we ſhould find ſome Difficulty in 


. — — — 
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le- meeting with a proper Dragon; unleſs the Hf——z 
or Company could procure us a ſucking one, juſt 
out of the Neft, to be brought up tame, and ö 


skilful Maſters to inſtruct it in the Rudiments of 
* Mustek; or that Doctor Fauſtus could be pre- 
vail'd upon to part with his artificial one, which 


— 
3 
> ay 


_ really roars out a good tuneable Baſs: Then if | 
nou Sign” B —— chi would condeſcend to ſing the . 
gt Part of St. George's Horſe, with S. — 0 upon his i} 
to Back; and Sign* Pal ni allow himſelf to be 
1 clapp'd into the Dragon's Belly: I believe this Plan ! 
me , would ſurprize us not only with a noble Scene of g 
oat KRecitative, but furniſh us with an Opportunity | 
Ky © of throwing in the neweſt and fineſt Duet that 


ever was heard, viz, betwixt the Horſe and the 
Dragon. . | 4 
uſt 5 | 


'T 1s true, I here digreſs from my original 


3 Deſign of only celebrating old Exgliſh Occurren- | 
TI EF tor St. George, though our Patron Saint, 1 
was by Birth a Cappadocian, as this particular 1 
rife. Scene of his Life was laid in Egypt; whoſe King's 1 
„ Daughter he freed from that terrible Monſter. þ 
ene But as my mentioning a Dragon may excite the 4 


Curioſity 


t 


Curioſity of many Connoiſſeurs to ſee ſuch a Crea- 
ture fly or tread the Stage, and hear hin ſing; 
J think we need not go from Home for a Fa- 
ble, whoſe Authority is undiſputed, and which 
can furniſh out as noble a Monſter-Scene, as if 
we had gone to China for the Story. 
Mos T of our Countrymen, who are deep] 
read in the old Brittiſh Ballads, (which have been 
ſo curiouſly and carefully collected lately by a 
judicious AT with learned Obſeryations 
and Annotations, by which means many remark- 
able Tranſactions are preſery'd in thoſe Sing- 
ſong Annals, which Hiſtory has neglected) will 
readily imagine, that I hint at the noted Combat 
betwixt Moor of Moor- hall, and the Dragon of 
Wantcliff; which for the Beauty of Fable, Variety 
of Incidents, a Quantity of the Marvellous, and 
a glorious Cataſtrophe, may vie with any Story, 
ancient or modern. 2 «© © © 
INDEED this Dramma will admit but of two 
principal Characters; vix. Squire Moor and the 
Dragon : But here is the moſt proper Occaſion 
imaginable of introducing a magnificent Chorus 
in every Act; a Stage-Decoration ſo eſteem'd by 
all the Ancients and Learned Moderns, that they 
thought all Theatrical Entertainments imperfect 
without one; as I ſhall farther explain in a ſe- 
parate Eſſay, | | | 
In'the firſt Act you have a Chorus of Men, 
Women, and Children, whoſe Bread and Butter, 
EE Milk-Pottage or Relations the Dragon had de- 
1 vour'd, accompany'd by a ſuitable Noiſe of Sobs, 
; | Sighs and Groans on proper Inſtruments ; which 
| muſt have a fine Effect, as to moving Pity. 
* Theſe Lamentations rouſing up the dormant 
Spirit of Moor, he declares for the Combat, which 
0 ; naturally uſhers in the ſecond Act a Chorus of 


warlke 
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warlike Inſtruments on his Part, preparative to 
the Battle, join'd to a compleat Roar on the Paxt 
of the Dragon, which muſt exhibit Terror to a 
vaſt Degree: Then the third Act beginning with 
the Combat, . concludes nobly with the Dragon's 
Death, and a grand Chorus of the whole Coun- 
try; where Sounds of Triumph and Joy, mix d 


with Bells, Bon-fires and Country - Dances, per- 


form'd by Country- Squires, Shepherds, Milk- 


Maids, and a Saint or two introduc'd by a Ma- 


chine; one ſuppos'd to have given Moor a Breaſt- 
Plate and Head - Piece, another more than ; hy= 
mane Courage, to atchieye ſo wonderful an Ex- 
ploit : Thus the Whole ends agreeably, and ſends 


every Perſon of the Audience Home well plea- 
ſed ; In this little Story all the Paſſions are fine - 


ly expreſs'd. Fr | 

Robbin Hood and Little John cannot fail of 
charming the Brittiſh Nation, being undoubtedly 
2 Domeltick Matter of Fact; but as no Singer in 
Europe can top the Part of Little John but Ber — dt, 
we muſt ſuſpend that Performance till his Return, 
to bleſs our Eyes. 6 Is. 

THE London Prentice would infallibly gain 
the Hearts of the City, beſides the 1 1 In- 
cident of a Lion-Scene; as the Abbot of Canter- 
bury would procure the Favour of the Clergy; 
and then the whole Audience (in Imitation of 
that polite, agreeable. Cuſtom practis'd at Paris) 
might join the Stage; every body beating Time, 
and ſinging, Derry down, vs, 1 Sc. ot; 

Tom Thumb would be a beautiful Foundation 
to build a pretty little Paſtoral on; his Length 
too being adequate to that of a Summer's Even- 
ing, the Belles and Beaus might arrive Time e- 


nough from either Park, and enjoy the whole of 


his Affair: Nay, it would admit of ſome yery 


30 | =, | new 


—— — 


- 


new Scenes, as ſurprizing as true: Witneſs the 
Accident of the Pudding, which would be ſome- 
thing as uncommon as eyer appear'd on any 
Stage, not excepting even a Dutch Tragedy --- 
N. B. Cu — ni in Ereeches would make a delight- 
ful Tom Thumb. OS 

SHOUED this Project of mine ſucceed, Chevy- 
Chace will be demanded by every South and North 
B—— . I confeſs the Beginning is very Thea- 
trical, and will admit of a good Number of 
French Horns, which have been lately receiv'd 
at the H——y- 1 —7 wich tolerable Succeſs : 
But I fear its bloody Cataſtrophe will not ſo 
well anſwer our Purpoſe : For though we have had 
ſome very handſome noiſy Skirmiſhes on that 
Stage, and where both Generals and common 
Soldiers have merited an old Roman Triumph; 
yet 1 cannot fay, that I ever knew any: of the 
Virtuoſi concern'd in thoſe Engagements, reduc'd 
to ſo low a Pitch, as either to fight or ſing on 
their Stumps; nor would they, I belieye, be fond 
of the Operation. | 
I know, the ſevere deep-read Criticks will ob- 
jeck to the Simplicity of theſe Subjects, and the 
Lowneſs of moſt of the Characters; our preſent 
OPERAS being generally form'd upon Plans of 
the ateſt Events, and moſt celebrated Parts 
of Hiſtory: To this I anſwer, that we are not 
oblig'd to be always ty'd down to Affairs of that 
vaſt Moment, ſome Stories of an inferior Rank 
allowing as proper Entertainments, as juſt Mo- 
rality, and 'as tender Sentiments, as where we 
tir upon the Fates of Kings and King- 
doms. Let us inſtance that famous OPERA, 
where Patient Griſſel appear'd in her proper Cha- 
racter, to the entire Satisfaction of ſeveral Au- 
diences, as polite as crowded: Nay, ſome of the 
"4s £3 : beſt 
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beſt Tragedies belonging to the Engliſh Stage, 
are founded entirely upon the Diſtreſs of low 
Life, and the Misfortunes of private Families. 

Tus Dryden allows, That though the Perſons 
repreſented in Operas are generally Gods, Goddeſſes, 
and Heroes, who are ſuppos d to be their peculiar 
Care : Yet this hinders not, but that meaner Perſons 
may ſometimes gracefully be introduc' d; eſpecially, if 
by Reaſon of their Innocence, thoſe happy Mortals 
were ſuppos'd to have had a more familiar Inter- 
courſe with ſuperior Beings; and therefore Shepherds 
might reaſonably be admitted, as of all Callings the 
moſt innocent, the moſt happy ; and who, by reaſon 


f their almoſt idle Employment, had moſt Leiſure 


to make Verſes; and to be in Love; without 
which Paſſion no OPER a can poſſibly ſubſeſs, This 
Conceſſion is all I plead for, to make good my 
Aſſertion. LE TOP wt 
Bu r at once to filence all Cavils of this Na- 
ture (without tiring my Readers, by pointing 
out any more proper Fables, oranticipating their 


| Pleaſure in finding them out for them,) I beg 


Leaye to produce but one Example more, to 
ſtregthen my Argument, and to. knock down all 
Opponents: This is an Engliſh Story, entirely 
calculated for the preſent Set of Singers, and ca- 
pable of giving us a vaſt deal of the Pathe- 
tick, the Wonderful, and the Terrible, the diſtin- 
guiſhing Characteriſticks of Mus 1c, as well as 
PoERATT; nor will any of my Readers, I hope, 
ſeem ſtartled, when I ſet full before their Eyes, 


The Children in the Wood. 


As to the Drammatical Diſtribution of the ſe- 
veral Characters in this beautiful Fable, I fear 
we muſt implore the Aſſiſtance of Mr. H ger, 
who has always graciouſly condeſcended to act 


any Part in Life, which could amuſe this Nation 


D 2 in 


ass 1. 


Which laſt Scene, if wel 
ſnewing true Diftreſs to a vaſt Height. Then to 
make the Affair appear more ſolemn, after the 


# 


in.a polite Way: His Countenance (though far 
different from his Nature) will beſt become the 
Uncle's cruel Part: And ſome of our preſent Com- 
poſers have a few ſavage Songs ready compos'd, 
adapted to his Face and Character in this Op E- 
RA. As F=—=74's Shake and Graces quality her 
to appear the firſt old Woman in Europe, I have 


mark'd her as Nurſe to the two Children; S=— 20 


and B——4; will make a couple of chopping In- 
fants; and as they can equally a& the Parts of 
Boys or Girls, the Ac-— my ſhall determine 


which ſhall be Male, which Female: Then I have 


an original Painting in my Poſſeſſion, which with 
a little of B——ch;*s Advice and Stitching, will 
equip them with ſuch Hanging-Sleeve-Coats, Bibs 
and Aprons, as were worn in thoſe Days; which 
will add a Luſtre to the Propriety of Dreſs. 
Bo——chi and p ini may be very happily in- 
troduc'd as two Hob-goblins, to frighten the Un- 
rle out of his Wits: Nor would it be amiſs, if 
we could prevail on A——@ R——2z to perform 
the Part of an old Maiden Aunt, a Character 
abſolutely neceflary in a Country Family; and 
ſhe, in Conjunction with the lamentable Bi, 
would move moſt feelingly in a Funeral Chorus, 

[ manag'd, cannot fail 


Manner of the Ancients, there might be hir'd 
trom Ireland (where that Cuſtom is ſtill obſer- 
ved) a full Cry of Burial-Howlers : And to add 
fill to the Grandeur of that Scene, the Ac my 
might agree with their Joiner to dreſs them cheap, 
a magnificent Wooden Supper, according to that 
old Engliſh Cuſtom. As for-our little Warbler 


 C——7;, though lat mention'd, yet neither de- 


ſpis'd, nor forgot; we can here fit her with the 
8 fineſt 
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fineſt Part, ſhe eyer ſhone in, As her Size and 
Voice will furniſh out a mighty pretty, Bird, ſhe 
ſhall ſing the Part of the Robin-Red-Breaſt, which 
covers the dead Children with Leaves: She ſhall 
be uſher'd in by a Cock-Sparrow, and allow'd two 
Tom-Titts to hold up her Tail. N. B. The Com- 
poſers of Elpidia, and ſome other late OPERAS, 
will be the proper Maſters to ſet this Dramma to 
MuSICK, | 1 

As touching and, of Conſequence, improving 
the Paſſions, is the higheſt Flight that Art, in con- 
junction with Nature, can ſoar; we ſee from the 
Plan of this ſimple neglected Story, to what a 
Pitch oi Inſtruction the muſical Stage may be 


= ſcrew'd; when all the Urile Duly: of PoB TA x 
may, even in an OPER A, be exhiþited for the Be- 
gnefit of Mankind. a 


THz furniſhing our Muſick-Theatre with Fables 


of this Kind wv ene another Advantage, 
perhaps not yet di 

that Art; the Simplicity and Lowneſs of the Cha- 
racters in general adapted to thefe Scenes in 
Life, will extinguiſh thoſe Fire-brands of Diſſen- 


cover'd by the Admirers of 


tion, and Heart-burning Animoſities, which Gran- 


deur, and natural Love of Empire, have kindled 
in the Breaſts of ſeyeral of our Performers; ef- 


pecially thoſe of the Fair Sex; and for the fu- 


ture, prevent the Sparks inherent to the Jealouſy 
of Power, from being blown up into ſuch Flames. 


Wi are ſenſible this Thirſt of Royal Sway 


had almoſt proy'd fatal to the Republick of Sounds; 
nor have we yet perfectly recover'd what we 
ſuffer'd and fear'd from thoſe horrid Civil Wars. 
In theſe Stories I recommend, the principal Parts 


will be upon the Level: No Room for Conteſt; 
no Diſpute who ſhall be Empreſs, . or Prin- 
cels; no Riyalſhip but in Love, when contend- 

F 


. 
ing Nymphs and Shepherdeſſes ſtrive and ſcold, 
and ſing to gain Ss Heart. 
Nor that I would entirely baniſh from the 
ra- Stage Heroick Deeds, or Characters of the 
frſt Rank: Nor would I confine the Dramma 
to ſuch alone: Our Ezgl;þ Hiſtory is prolifick 
of Ground-work for all Theatrical Entertainments. 
As our Nation can boaſt of Perſons and Actions 


equal in Fame to any Part of Antiquity ; ſo can 


we vie with their Golden Age, in Sylvan Scenes, 
and rural Innocence, | 
Tus amuſing Variety in the Choice of Sub- 


jects for our OyrERras, will allow a greater La- 


titude in Compoſition than we have yet known: 
It will employ all our Maſters in their different 
Talents, and in courſe deſtroy that Schiſm which 
at preſent divides our Lovers of Mus ick, and 
turns even Harmony into Diſcord : The Diſpute 
will not then be, — is the juſteſt, or brighteſt 


Compoſer, or which the fineſt OPER AS; thoſe 
of our own Growth, or thoſe imported from Italy? 


Every Man would be ſet to Work, and ſtrive” to 
excel in his own Way, H—— 1 would furniſh 
us with Airs expreſſive of the Rage of Tyrants, 
the Paſſions of Heroes, and the Diſtreſſes of Lo- 


vers in the Heroick Stile. B ni ſooth us with 
ſighing Shepherds, bleating Flocks, chirpin 
Birds, and purling Streams in the Paſtoral : An 
A—— give us good Dungeon Scenes, Marches þ 
for a Battel, or Kt 0 | 
rere. HI would warm us in Froſt or Snow, 
by para Welle Paſſion with Notes proper to 


inuets for a Ball, in the Miſe- 


Whilſt B——z; would fan us, in 


the Subje 


the Dog-Days, with an Italian Breeze, and lull us 
aſleep with gentle Whiſpers: Nay, the pretty 
Oyrzxas from tother Side the Water, might 
Herye to tickle us in the Time . 

| 5 ols, 
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OF MUSICK. 2 
bols, or mortify us in the Time of Lent; ſo make 
us very merry, or very fad. 

I have made my Remarks on this Head the 
more full, in hopes that the Hints advanced here, 
might of ons accommodate our Tralian 
OPERAS ta the Brizz;h Taſte and Ears; and in 
ſome Meaſure, make a ſmall Recompence for the 
Defects we find in them, or the Prejudices we 
have unthinkingly entertain'd againſt them, in 
the foregoing Objections: However, I ſhall light- 
ly touch upon'each of the other three, as I go a- 
long, ſo proceed orderly to the ſecond, which 
would deſtroy the Recitative. | 

No Criticiſm upon our OPERAS has prevail'd 
more uniyerſally, nor more unjuſtly, than that up- 
on the Recitative; yet ſo it happens, that the Ge- 
nerality of our Audiences haye a ſecret diſtaſte to 
it; and many, even of our Patrons of MUs1CKx, 
are ſhock'd with it: How to remedy this Want of 
Taſte, or how to ſacrifice our Recitative to Ca- 
pris I know not: We muſt therefore find out 


ſome moderating Expedient to humour the firſt ; for 


giving into the latter, would demoliſh the Deſign 
and Nature of an OPERA quite. 9 

I have been inform'd of a Medium propos'd in 
this Affair by ſome true Engliſh-men (who bear 
a vaſt Reſpect for the laſt Age; and who would 
have as much of their Country appear in every 
thing, as poſſible) which is, to kl the Recitative 


Part of every Character perform'd by an Engliſh 


Singer, or Actor; and then at an Air, his Talian 
Counter- part flip from behind his Robe, or jump 
out of his Pocket, and ſing the Air: but the Con- 
traditions and Abſurdities of this Propoſal are ſo 
notorious, that I think my ſelf to blame in the 
bare mentioning of it. | 
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THEREFORE to wave Things of this Nature, 
which are founded on Whim and Chimera, and 
at once to fix upon ſomething new, pretty and pro- 
bable; I muſt acquaint my Readers, that of four- 
ſcore and nineteen Expedients I ſtarted, I could 
lay my Finger but upon one to pleaſe my ſelf, and 
that, if rightly underſtood, will have the deſired Ef- 
fe : My Project is, to have the Singers of the Op E- 
RA all thoroughly skill'd in DaNnciNG, and fo 
the whole of the Recitative danc'd, after the ex- 
preſſive Manner of the old Pantomines, and our 
modern Groteſque Dances. Every body muſt be ſen- 
ſible of the Force and Elegance of a Meaning- 
Dance; and as all Dances are to ſome Tune, the 
Muſick need never ceaſe, no more than in the ac- 
companying the Recitative; ſo the OPERA will 
ſtill appear all of a-piece, This will produce an 
agreeable Variety, and lead us inſenfibly into the 
Beauty of an Antique Chorus, which conſiſted both 
of DANCING and SINGING: But, in order to 
explain this Propoſition in a more juſt and regu- 
lar Method, let us but ſeriouſly reflect, that none 
of the Paſſions, either in Prays or OPERAS, 
can be agreeably expreſs'd by the Voice, or at 
leaſt not truly, without ſome emphatical Motions 
fo order'd, as to ſupport the Meaning by a ſigni- 
ficant Force, and which are judiciouſſy adapted to 
every particular Subject and Paſſion : For as Re- 
citative is not properly either direct Mus Ickx or 
SPEECH, but a tuneable Sort of a Medium betwixt 
both, which makes a juſter Alliance betwixt the 
Words and the Voice: So all proper Actions, which 
give new Life and Vigour to SPEECH in the Ex- 
planation of our Thoughts, are a Kind of Dan c- - 
ING; and eyery Poſture, Attitude, or Motion re- 

uiſite to that Purpoſe, is but a different Step of 
the Grand Dance; and where there is a ſtrict and 

| 8 . beautiful 
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beautiful Union betwixt theſe two Siſter-Graces, in 
the Manner here propos'd, the Expreſſion of the 
Paſſions muſt appear in a more ravithing Point of 


View, than has been ever known in Modern Op E- 


RAS or PLaYs; or even to Rome and Greece 
themſelves, FEI ; 

For Example; Should a Hero make 
Love to a Princeſs in Recitative; if he danc'd a 
little at the ſame time; I cannot ſuppoſe, that an 
eaſie Minuet-ſtep, a ſprightly Caper, or a ſtrong 
Bound, would appear ungenteel, unactive, or un- 
natural ; ee eee. would ſhew out in full Or- 
der and high Vigour, and might perhaps prove as 
recommendatory Graces with moſt fine Ladies, as 
a ſweet Voice. | 

SHOULD an abſolute Monarch, in a Rage, diſ- 
play unlimited Rule ; I fancy, that thundering Kicks 
and Cuffs, thofe weighty Expreſſions of Anger by 
Legs and Arms, -laid on in proper Time and Tune, 
would denote the Tyrant, and Arbitrary Power, in 
a greater Force of Reaſoning, than any Words, 
or Notes, that ever Poet or Muſician produc'd. 

OR, if we may be allow'd to borrow a Beauty 
from the French Opera-Stage; what Phraſes could 
be invented, to delineate the Fury of a Mad-man, 
with that Strength of Meaning, as when Roland 
Furieux,without Saying, or Singing, ſhews you Mad- 
neſs to the Life, in trayerſing the Stage with a 
thouſand frantick Capers and Geſtures ; whilſt the 
expreſſive Flouriſhes of a broad Back-ſword, hack 
and hew to pieces an entire Sett of Scenes, as large 


as the Bois de Boulogne. | 

THE ſame Reaſons will hold good in eyery Cha- 
rater in Life; there being as great a Variety and 
Latitude in DANCEs, as in the Paſſions them- 
ſelves : But I ſhall proceed no farther on this Head 
at preſent, being oblig'd to treat it more at large 
| | 11 


r 


in the third Eſſay, where the Affair of Dancing 
in general, comes upon the Carpet: So I ſhall 
ſtep on to the third Obje&ion, viz. the High 
Prices we pay at an OPERA, 

I have already acknowledg'd, that the Clamour 
rais'd againſt our Oy ER AS in this Objection, is 
very near as juſt, as it is general; and I have like- 


wiſe made manifeſt, that as the Majority of our 
People of Faſhion are willing to have ſuch exqui- 


lite Entertainments at any rate; ſo it is impoſſible 
to remedy the Inconveniencies ariſing from the 
firſt Part of this Objection, by having the beſt 
Performers at a trifling Expence. Every body 
muſt be fatisfy'd with the Reaſons already given 
on that Point; butas to the ſecond Part, the Price 
every Perſon of the Audience pays, there we ma 
be readily eas'd, which will anſwer our Purpoſ: 
to the full, as well. I will be bold to ſay, there is 
but one Method can be purſu'd in attaining this 
deſir'd End; and I at the fame time, with all humi- 
lity aver, that the original Hint is not my own: For 
I have often heard it very publickly whiſper'd, that 
ſome great People intended to have a 3 Ope- 
ra-Houſe built; but what obſtructed ſo noble and 
laudable a Deſign, I could never learn. Had it 
been carried on, and executed, according to the 
Plans of ſome THEATRES: in Traly, which are 
capale of containing an Audience of ſeveral Thou- 
ſands, the Adyantages reſulting from ſo great an 
Undertaking would prove infinite, | 
A x Opera- Houſe ſo contriv'd as to allow a Num- 
ber of Spectators, would admit of ſeveral De- 
grees of Seats, ſuited in their Prices to all Ranks 
of People, from the higheſt to the loweſt Station 
of Life: And from an Audience ſo numerous, 
might be rais'd all Sums neceſſary to defray the 
| | . greateſt 
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OF MUSECK, 3s 
greateſt Expences; as the heavieſt Taxes are 
made eaſy, by being made general, 

Such large Sums coming in every Opera Night, 
would quickly enable the Directors of the K 
M——# to out-bid all Europe in the Salaries gi- 
yen to Performers, both Vocal and Inſtrumental; 
and fix the beſt Compoſers obedient: to their 
Call. What Glory would redound to the Britz 
Nation, from ſo ſignal a Triumph! So far ſhould: 
we then be from grudging the neceſſary Ex- 
pences of an OPERA, that we might afford 
to be profuſe, to Extravagancy, in the moſt tri- 
fling Ornaments; and leave no-Grounds for Com- 
plaint, that the Magnificence of our Muſical Stage, 
as to Chorus, Scenes, Machines, and Dancing, is 


; totally neglected. y | 


How poliſh'd a People ſhould we then prove? 
The very Envy of our neighbouring Nations! 
When not a Tinker or Cobler: ſhould. miſs an 
OPERA. The Prices being once reduc'd, no 
Man ſo profets'd a Foe to Muſick, as not to turn 
Proſelyte to ſo delicious. an Entertainment — 
Happy Venice! where every Gondolier can whiſtle: 
his Opera-Air, and judge of Harmony! Could we 
but live to ſee ſuch pleaſant Times in England, 
I make no Doubt but OPER A-STOCER would 
ſoon out-ſell the Indian or South. Sea. How great 
was our Misfortune, that the Foundation of a 
capacious, ſplendid Opera- Houſe was not laid, the 
wonderful Year of Projection! Thence proceeds 
my Concern, the Want of a ſpacious Piece of 
Ground, and à ſuitable Fund to carry on ſo 
publick-ſpirited a Deſign, while People are run- 
ning mad in ſubſcribing ta HisToxy., PoETRY, 
R OMANCES; nay, SERMONS too; there's no 
Subſcription propos'd for what out-weighs them 
all: But ſtill I keep cloſe a Project in petto, which! 

| can 


36 EC L 

can effectually do our Buſineſs, and lay no new 
Burden on the Rich or Poor. oi 1 

Bur not to keep my Fellow-Citizens longer | 

in Suſpence, I propoſe the ſeizing the Revenues, 
Ground, and Buildings of. one of our largeſt Ho- 
ſpitals; and by converting them into ready Mo- 
ney, raiſe a Structure worthy ſuch an Entertain- 
ment and ſuch Audiences: Beſides, there will be 
an Annual Income ſufficient to defray thoſe ne- 
ceſſary or accidental Charges we can't avoid, 
ſhould a Deficiency at any Time happen. 

- Tr1s Propoſal may ſound very harſh at firſt 
to moſt charitable Ears; but I ſhall make it evi- 
dent to all my unprejudic'd Readers, that though 
I would willingly help the Ac——my in their 
e Labours to pleaſe Mankind, by ſea- 
onable Inſtructions how to render the OPERA 
as reaſonable in its Prices, as it is delightful in 
the Performance; ſo that we may agreeably ſpend 
-our Time, and ſave our Money; yet my Inten- 
tions are ſo far from defeating the well - meant 
Deſign of any pious Founder of ſuch Edifices, 
that the juſt Execution of my Project will in- 
fallibly maintain a greater Number of the O0Id We 
and Infirm, and by educate and diſpoſe of le. 


more ,young and helpleſs Orphans, in a more We fic 
regular Method, and after a genteeler Manner, V' 
than ever was practis'd in any ſuch Foundation, in 
either at Home or Abroad. | | I 

As to the Aged and Sickly Part ofan Hoſpital, H. 
there are very few of them but might has vaſt p 
Service to the Ac my; andi according to their in 
former Stations in Life, before they were redu- th 
ced by Age, Diſeaſes or Misfortunes, they ſhould We le 
make their Appearance on the Stage. A decay d be 
Gentleman would furniſh out a Captain of the 18 


Guards, a grave Senator, or ſilent Embaſſador: K 
La 1 I . , In - 


OFM 
in ſhort, all Places of Honour, where their Parts 
require them to march gravely, look wiſely, ſeem 
thoughtful and be mute; a ſtately Step, a grace- 
ful Bow, the Coat of Mail, or ſolemn Robe would 
become them, as the Scene requir'd it: Orderly 
Matrons, and unfortunate Widows might com- 
mence Dames of Honour, drop a Curtſy, flirt a 
Fan, ſhew their Bubbies, ſhine in Tinſel, and 
make F na's and C ni's Trains of State- 
Virgins compleat: Others not ſo quality'd for- 
the Grandeur of publick Shew, would ſerve as 
Neceſſary- Women to the Stage-Queens and Prin- 
ceſſes behind the Scenes: Men of an inferior Rank 
ſhould form Troops of Guards, a full Senate, 
Attendants to all Solemnities; in ſhort, be ready 
on all Occaſions, where a crowded Stage is re- 

quiſite, to give an Air of Magnificence to that 
Part of the Performance; then they might claſh” 
Swords, beat Drums, move Scenes, {ſnuff Can- 


\. © dles, and each, 1 to his Talent, manage 
it ſome Employment in the many that are neceſs- 
5, ſary in a Theatre, 125 e 
\. © Tnvs People need not idle the latter Part of 
3 Life away, but do ſomething, by Gratitude 'at” 
ot leaſt to merit a Support; the Day would be ſuf-" 
re ficient for them to eat, drink, and pray in: Nor 


would their Labour be more than a genteel Eyen-* 
n, ing's Amuſement, | 1 THE 
A ss for the friendleſs Infants belonging to this 
u, * in order to be ſent into the World ca- 
it pable of getting their Bread, particular Regard 
ir ſhould be ſhewn to them by the Managers of 


u- che OPERA: Yearly out of them ſhould be cho- 
d ſen a certain Number of Males and Females, (we 
d being not allow'd to make uſe he Neuter 
he Sender) who in their tendereſt Years ſhould be 


r: inſtructed in the juſteſt Notions of Harmony by 
In Maſters, and as it were moulded into a Muſical 
N | E Form: 
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Form: Thoſe who ſucceeded beſt in that Art, 
ſhould, when perfect, be brought upon the Stage; 
and thus wevmight make the juſteſt Trial of our 
native Voices; the others diſpos'd of as uſual, to 

roper Trades, according to their Governours 
— — Then the Directors of the OPERA 
may lay a well-grounded Claim to the Title of 
an Ac — my; and we, after the Rules of ſome 
of our wiſeſt Neighbours, mix even in our A- 


muſements, ſomething of manifeſt Advantage to 


the Publick' Good. 
 _Txa1s, Project, like many of the utmoſt Im- 
Portance, may chance to be approy'd, but never 


follow'd : I own my ſelf at a Loſs by any o- 


ther Means to contrive an Abatement of the 
immoderate Expence theſe Entertainments occa- 
ſion. This I have ſupported. not by plauſible 
Surmiſes, but the ſtrongeſt Matters of Fact. As 
the Caſe ſtands, we muſt have good OrER as, 
or none If none, how ſhall we ſpend our Time? 
It good — we muſt pay for them. I 

I am now arriy'd at the fourth and laſt: Ob- 
jection; viz, the Abſurdities and Irregularities 


which our Lords the Criticks ſmell out in the Op E- 


RAS. This is already ſo fully anſwer'd, and 
ſnewn in it ſelf ſo ridiculous, that it ſhall give 
me very little Trouble here. 5 

| TREIR Criticiſms are improper, and their 
Complaints groundleſs; therefore I think my ſelf 


not oblig'd here, as in the others, to ſtudy a 


Redreſs of Grievances: The former Objections 


had but too much Weight in them, not to be 


thoroughly conſider'd: Being ſenſible of their 
Defects, I made ſome Overtures in each, to- 


Wards accommodating the Differences betwixt the 


Stage: and the Audience. In this there is no 
Medium left, to build a Reconciliation on; their 


Demands are ſo monſtrous, that giving them the 


leaſt 
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leaſt Grains of Allowance, deſtroys the very Be- 
ing of an OPERA; but all true Judges of this 
Entertainment have plac'd it out of their Juriſ- 
diction: However, in hopes to pleaſe the fro- 
ward Infants, and to amuſe their ſower'd Tem- 
pers during the Time of the Optra; we give 
them Leave to note down in their Books 
Such a Scene is highly unnatural, according to 
Ariſtotle——— Rapin would damn that Smile; it has 
no Buſineſs there==— If Longinus is to be credit- 
ed, the Words of this Air are not the true Sub- 
lime =—= Perhaps the Sufferance of theſe little 
Liberties, might calm the boiling Ferment of their 
Blood, and ſweeten Spleen it ſelf into good Hu- 
mour. ; 

As OPrERAs are divided into two principa 

Factions, the 1talian and the French; England, 
ſome Parts of Germany, &c. following the firſt , 
Holland, Flanders, &c, the latter; it may be ex- 
pected, that having been very ample in my treat- 


ing of one, ſome Notice ſhould be taken of the 
ot 


er; at leaſt by Way of Parallel, But though 


J have been often an Auditor, and ſometimes a 
Performer in French Mus ick, I can neither de- 


ſcribe, nor give any Man, that has not heard it, 
a tolerable Idea of it: Tis ſo much an Origi- 
nal, that it neither tallies with, nor imitates any 
other Sounds that ever were, antique or modern: 
"Tis. entirely their own Invention, and all of a 


Piece with itſelf: So I leave it with them, being 


foreign to my Deſign, and claiming no Place in 
an Eſſay upon Harmony. 

SOME clever Adepts in MUsSTCx will ſhew 
as unreaſonable a Surprize as the former, that 
while I am diſcourſing on this Subject, I ſhould 
paſs over in Silence the pretty harmonious Ap- 
pendixes to moſt of our publick Diverſions; as 
the Farcical Op ER AS and Mas dus often ex- 

mo. E 2 hibited 


- hibited at both Play-Houſes; the fine Performan- 
ces of ſome Italian Airs, ſtole or borrow'd from 
the H——y -4 t, Which ſo genteely embroi- 
der a plain dag or that new. Method of filling 
. the Vacancies betwixt the Acts with the choiceſt 
Opera- Songs improy'd by the additional Excel- 
lencies of a hoarſe Hoat- Boy, or a ſcreaming 
little Flute, which, by the Strength of Imagination, 
we are to belive S — 10 and C——Zz ni: 
But I beg of thoſe Gentlemen to conſider, that 
introducing ſuch Rabble amongſt the Company 
we now are in, is dreſſing in Monmouth-Street of 
a Birth- Day. I propos'd in theſe Eſſays giving 
our publick Diverſions ſome Phyſick, in or- 
der to better their Conſtitutions; but I intend, 
'going through the Operation without preſcribing 
. Water-gruel. A Perſon of nice Judgment in Dreſs, 
may find it reaſonable to rectify ſome ſmall Diſ- 
orders in a Lady's Hair, Mantua, or Hoop: Is 
it therefore neceſſary he ſhould new - model her 
Kitchen-Maids Pinners into a French Head, her 
Lockram Handkerchief into a Tippet, | or ſtiffen 
her dangling doily Tail into a faſhionable Rump? 
No! parallel to this Caſe are our At-tunes, Play- 
Houſe Jigs, Scotch Songs, C —9s Ballads, 
.and Beggars Operas, The Nakedneſs. of one is 
cloath'd with Sounds, which they call Mus1ck; 
as the Kitchen-Maid is with Gown and Petticoat, 
and fancies her ſelf dreſs'd to go to Court. 
- TI flatter my ſelf, that by this Time, every 
thinking Briton is conyinc'd, that an Italian Opera 
is an innocent and perfe& Entertainment, and 
may be render'd as improving as agreeable: It 
may indeed be diſorder'd in ſome Parts of its Con- 
1-5 but labours under no Diſeaſe that is incu- : 
rable. N | | | 3 
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Particularly DRAMATICK. 


The Decay of thoſe Entertainments 

 enquir'd into: Imputed to Poets, 
Attors, and Spettators : Their 
Mazſtakes ſet in a true Light, and 
ſome of the moſt probable Amend- 
ments to thoſe Gyievances pro- 

l. P 

o O ſpend Time here in a pompous 

: N Diſſertation upon the Dignity, E x- 

8 cellence, Uſe or Pleaſure of Po E- 

TRY in general, would be juſtly 
Tp eſteem'd abſurd and impertinent, 
ES Al Ages have in ſome extraordi- 

. nary Manner ſhewn their Value 
for it; and all Men of true Wit and Learn- 
ing have agreed in its being the nobleſt and 
22 Vs 7} moſt 


42 EH. 
moſt uſeful of the Polite Arts; nay, Barbarity 
it ſelf has ever had its PoET RT. 
Ir may be thought as trifling and improper 
to take Notice in this Place of the . 
twixt the Epick and Dramatick Poets for Pre- 
eminence, My Study in PoE T Rx confining me 
at preſent to the Dramma alone, I may be look- 
ed upon as too partial to my favourite Lucubra- 
tions; therefore ſhall only aſſert, That both are 
admirable in their different Views; divinely bright 
are the Virtues. they plant in our Souls ; and in- 
nocently raviſhing, the Amuſements they give us. 
1 muſt beg Leave tho' to throw in a trifling 
Hint by way of Obfervation, before I quit this 


Subject entirely; which is, that in all Nations 


where PoE TA x has the leaſt Influence, the Dram- 
ma muſt be of more general Uſe than the Epo- 
p41a, as to the improving our Minds, the Refor- 
mation of Manners, and as an Academy of 'Po- 
Ifeneſs; and amongſt others, for the two follow- 
ing Reaſons. | | ES 

IN the firſt Place, the beſt Epick Poets the World 
can boaſt of, are in the dead Languages; and ei- 
ther read or underſtood by a few Literati, or but 
indifferently tranſlated into. the living Langua- 
ges; ſo can have but very little * ads on 
"the preſent Age: On the. other hand, Dramma- 
tick Poets, are ſeen, read and enter'd, into by all 
Degrees of Stations or Underſtandings; nor are 
we oblig'd to copy entirely from the Ancients 
on that Head, ſince. we can produce Originals 
that come up to, if not 
- Stage-Performances. 
_- SECONDLY, the Dramma approaching ſo near 
Nature in Life and Action, every thing appears 
real; and of conſequence is more apt to ſtir, a- 
wake, and improve the Paſſions, than thoſe te- 
dious Narrations, which moſt People aw 


excel, the beſt of their 
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OF POETRY. 43 


out being in the leaſt agreeably moy'd : So that 


we may venture to affirm, that one Stage-Play, 
well acted, will have more Power over the po- 
liteſt Audience, in the Articles of Pleaſure and 


Reformation, than all the Epick Poems that ever 
were wrote. Now if the Criticks will not allow 
the Shadow of a Parallel betwixt them in the 
Point of Merit, we may claim juſtly a Superio- 
rity in that of Uſe; and being undoubtedly more 


beneficial to Mankind, 


Ir Ariſtotle may be appealed to as a compe- 


tent Judge, he decides very fairly in Favour of 
Tragedy againſt the Epopæia; he impartially exa- 


mines to the Bottom, which is moſt excellent; 
candidly propoſes every thing that can be advan- 
ced on the Side of the latter; but declares for 
the firſt, in ſhewing the infinite Advantages it 
has over its Rival: Which 'tis needleſs to enu- 
merate here, ſince every body can eaſily turn to 


his Poeticks in that Language, antique or modern, 
which he's moſt Maſter of, 


WI TA us I hope the Stage will ſubſiſt, as 


long as we have the leaſt Remains of Liberty, 


Virtue, or an elegant Taſte ; maugre Prynn's En- 


thuſiatick Nonſenſe ; Collier's ill-grounded, . 
fr 


matical Zeal; or Bedford's and Law's ignoran 


pious Blunders : Nor ſhall Men, eminent for Sends 


and Morality, bluſh to patronize it; the Vicious 
and Fooliſh may rail; their Cenſures leave no 
Blemiſhes behind them. „„ 


SINCE then the Antiquity, Riſe, Progreſs, 


or different Kinds or PotTRY, need not 


be canyaſs'd here ( thoſe Subjects being ſo co- 
piouſly handled by the, greateſt Geniuſſes, and 


moſt learned Pens of the paſt and preſent Times ;) 


let us at once ſtrike into, and proceed regularly 
in the beaten Path of our publick W 
"I 1 . 


n 


. 
from which I have deviated a little; ſo change 
the Scene without quitting the Stage, by a {mall 
Hop from the Opera to the Play-Houſes. - 

Bor firſt it will be highly proper, and prove 
a material Evidence in re. the Merits of 
this Cauſe, to inquire into the Deference, and 
vaſt Regard paid by the Ancients, to their Poets, 
Players and Theatres, : | 
IN Greece the firſt were held almoſt ſacred in 
their Perſons, Profeſſions and Works; particular- 


ly the Drammatick Writers: Their Name impli- 


ed a Kind of Divinity attending their Producti- 
ons, they being ſtil'd Creators, The Privileges 
and Immunities granted to them, were extraordt- 
nary and numerous: They were always eſteem'd 
ſuperior to the Profeſſors of all other Kinds of 
Literature, Arts and Sciences : Often entruſted 
with the Management of the State or Army; ſtill 
proving equal in Capacity or Courage, for Court 
or Camp; nor did they want but the laſt Adora- 
tion to make them, even in this Life, equal to their 
Gods, Plato himſelf wrote ſeyeral Tragedies, and 
was protected by Dion, who at his private Ex- 
pence furniſh'd the Chorus. 3 
Solon was pleas'd to be reckon'd a Brother of 
the Poetical Tribe; Alexander could not ſleep with- 
out Homer under his Pillow; whoſe Works may 
be ſuſtly ſtil'd a-kin to, or at leaſt a beautiful 
Model for Drammatick Writings; there runs that 
Spirit of real Life and Action thro* the Whole. 
Socrates himfelt, in ſpite of his conſpicuous Wil- 
dom, and yaſt Power, was overcome by the more 
prevailing Wit of a Comick Poet: Nor could any 
thing calm the raging Tyranny of Phalaris, but 
— d ĩ , ĩ ͤ ß 
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As Lycurgus was proud of being a Patron, 
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O'F POET: Y. 

AT Rome POETRY was not cultivated with 

that Warmth, or follow'd with that Aſſiduity as 

in Greece; their Heroes (at leaſt in the Beginning 

- of their Empire) being more eminent for Arms 

than Arts; but at laſt, by the Countenance of 

. ſome Great ones, and the ſurprizing Beauties of 

a few of their Poets, it began to flouriſh, and 

roſe to a great Height, but till as far ſhort of 
the Grecian in Splendor, as Merit. 
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HowEveR, thoſe excellent Poets they could 
boaſt, were particularly diſtinguiſh'd;. and fondly ll, 
cheriſn'd by their greateſt Philoſophers and Prin- 1 
ces: The Scipios could ſcarcely live without their U 
Ennius and Terence: Cæſar fayour'd, and was j 


— 
— v — — . 
r no ret” — — 


Fhimſelf not the leaſt of Poets. Auguſtus and Mæ- 

* [= cenas pretended to write, as well as patronize; 
and flew with Raptures from the Grandeur and 
Cares of Empire, to the beloved Boſoms of Vir- 

geil and Horace, Seneca preferr'd his Tragedies to 

all his other Philoſophical Works; nor coul 

the Severity of Cato's Stoiciſin ſtifle his predomi- 
nant Paſſion for PotTRY: Nay, Nero picqu'd 

: himſelf more upon the Name of the beſt Poet, 

than the Fame of being follow'd as the firſt Man 

of the Uniyerſe, in all the other Gifts of For- 
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© tune: In Empire he could rather brook a Rival 
_ | . than in Parnaſſus; ſo ſacrific'd Lucan to his Jea- 
y | - louſy, for writing better Verſes. LI ARE 
1 Ix the Poets were thus look'd upon by the 
t Ancients with an Eye of Reverence, almoſt bor- 
; dering upon divine Worſhip; we may be certain, 
7 that the Perſons of their Players, and all Expen- 
A ces incident to their Theatres were not neglected : 
Their Actors were encourag'd and careſs'd; were 
4 often Men of Rank and Figure in Lite, Maſters 


of all polite Parts of Learning, and of conſe- 
quence perfect in the minuteſt Niceties of their 
< Profeſſion, 
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Profeſſion,” and skill'd in the juſt Repreſentation 
of all Characters the World could furniſh the 
Stage with: Nor did ſome of their principal Poets 
bluſh to perform in their own Plays, tho' per- 
haps the firſt of the State either in a civil or mi- 
litary Capacity: Indeed I muſt own that their 
Players, generally ſpeaking, behav'd up to the 
Virtues and Grandeur of their Stage Characters, 
in ſome Reſpects even in private Life; nor were 
the Names of Actor and Actreſs then ſynonomous 
Terms with Vagabond and Strumpet. 
I's our Players complain, that there is no Tally 
to patronize them, we may more juſtly lament, 
that there is no Roſcius for whom a Cicero might 
lead without bluſhing; nor an Æſopus worthy to 
- admitted into the moſt intimate Friendſhip of 
the Wiſe and the Great. e ny! | 
TRA extraordinary Expences of their Theatres, 


| particularly thoſe of the Chorus (which were ge- 


3 


nerally very large,) were always defray'd out of 


the publick Stock; not promiſcuouſly, or upon 


'a Level with other common State-Neceſlities, but 


a particular Fund was laid aſide for that Purpoſe, 


committed to the Guardianſhip of ſome of the 


moſt eminent Citizens, not to be touch'd, but 
upon the Emergency 'of a Theatrical Deficiency, 
and held inviolable upon all other Occaſions, 
Demoſthenes was reduc'd to the niceſt Turns of 
His Rhetorick 'and Oratory, in daring but to men- 
tion to the Athenians the medling with that ſacred 
Bane, though Ruin almoſt inevitable ſtar'd them 
full in the Face; nor had they any other Means 
left to ward off an approaching, general Cala- 
mity : But thoſe worthy and polite People pre- 
ferr'd the inculcating Virtue, a genteel Behaviour, 
and elegant Taſte, to the moſt extended Empire; 
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OF POETRY. 4 


content rather to enſlave their Bodies than Minds. =P 


The chief Magiſtratgs had entirely the Inſpection 


of the Theatres committed to their Care, and 


* 


the richeſt of the Nobility either bore the Charge 
of the Chorus, in favour of ſome particular Post, 
or that and all other Charges which the Poets 
and Players could not anſwer, were allow'd out 
of. the publick Treaſury :: And ſo prodigious was 
the Grandeur and Magnificence of thoſe Stages, 
in Actors, Muſicians, Dancers, 'Cloaths, Scenes, and 
Machines; that, by the niceſt Computation, a Set 
of Clouds only for a Comedy, coſt the State as 
much, as a Coronation would at this Time in 


England. bo 


W muſt likewiſe obſerve, that no publick 
Edifices were ſo much taken Care of, or ere&ed 
at that amazing Labour and Expence, as the 
Theatres, Amphitheatres, and other Buildings of 
that Nature, either amongſt the Grecians or Ro- 
mans; their Academies, Porticos, Schools, exc. 
were Baubles in compariſon with them, and ge- 
nerally rais'd from ſome private Pocket; and in- 
deed they were at. moſt. the Plants, the others the 
Trees in full Perfection: Nay, the very Temples 
of thoſe ſuperſtitiouſly religious People, fell far 
ſhort of their Play-Houſes in the Articles of Beau- 
ty, Grandeur and. Coſt. | 

THE greateſt Princes, moſt flouriſhing Repup- 


# licks, and the wiſeſt Men, thus intereſting them- 


ſelves: ſo arduouſly in the Cauſe of POETR Y 
gave it that Spirit and Vigour we admire in the 
Ancients; aud undoubtedly thoſe prudent” Nati- 
ons never perceiv'd their Empire leſſen' d, their 
Senſes impair'd, or their Manners corrupted, by 
the hearty Encouragement given to that Miſtreſs 
of all Arts. But, alas! on the other hand, both 
ſaw: every 
Thing 


Grecians and Romans, with its Fall, 
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Thing that could be dear to a brave and wiſe 
People, trampled under foot; nor could they ever 


lity of our Players are ten times worſe 
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have been conquer'd, had not their POET Rx firſt 


languiſh'd, and ſo ſtifled that Life it us'd to in- 
ſpire. Their Conquerors were Barbarians, as void 
of Humanity, as Sciences, who boaſted no Know- 


ledge but Force, and thought Life and Power 
only given to deſtroy the reſt of Mankind. 


How oppoſite theſe Maxims to the Rules of 
Poetry and Virtue! thoſe inſeparable Compani- 


Ons. ä LOL 

WERAE I to dwell longer upon this melancho- 
ly, Subject, I ſhould almoſt perſwade my ſelf to 
be grave in earneſt; therefore I ſhall quit it as 
ſoon as poſſible, and take a op into our Play- 


houſes, where every thing one ſees, or hears, or 


imagines, will contribute to our Mirth cm or 
Indignation. | | 

That our Modern Poets are very bad in the Dram- 
matick Way is allowed: That the Genera- 
is not 
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deny'd: And that the Majority of all Audiences 


know not whether a Play is good or bad —muſt 
be granted. Here then let us fairly Rate the 


Caſe, and conſider to what Cauſes this Decay 


in Drammatick Poetry, this Lowneſs in Stage- 


action, and this Depravity of Taſte in the pre- 


ſent Age is owing, _ 2! 4 4 
As I have the Happineſs to think generally 


out of the common Road; I fancy, I ſhall: ad- 


vance ſome Reaſons, obvious to very few Cri- 
ticks, yet when made publick, ſhall be granted 


by all: and without fixing the Fault altogether 


on Poets, Actors, or Audiences, I ſhall make 
maniteſt, in what Points they are all wrong; ſo 
interſperſing ſome very new Remarks by way 
of Cure, I ſhall conclude this ESS Ax. 
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OF POETRY. &@ 
To begin then with our Poets, — I do not 
here pretend to make any Compariſon betwixt 
our paſt and preſent Dramatick Writers, or 
them, and the Antients; neither ſhall 1 under- 
take to praiſe, or cenſure any particular PLays, 
by pointing out ſome hidden Beauties, or neg- 
jected Faults :. That is a Piece of Criticiſm, of 
too refin'd and abſtruſe a Nature, to be truſted 
to any one private Judgment: I ſhall only gently 
lay my Finger upon thoſe Blots in their Conduct, 
which are notoriouſly wrong, tho' hitherto un- 
obſerv'd; and which have undoubtedly occaſi- 
on'd that Inundation of execrable PLAars, which 
has overwhelm'd both THEATREs and Preſs. Theſe 
I reduce to four Heads: The firſt is, their miſta- 
ken Notions in Choice of Subjects for the Stages 
The ſecond, their ſtrange Miſmanagement in re- 
lation to the Effects of a Stage-Play, in giving us 
TRAGEDIES to make us laugh, and CoME- 
DIES to make us cry: The third, their Ignorance, 
or total Neglect of the true Sublime; The fourth, 
their truſting to Narration, rather than Action, 1 
the moſt material Incidents of the Drama. 1 
FIRST, then I think our Poets to blame in their 
Choice of improper Subjects for the Stage; and 
to their ill Judgment on that Head, is partly o- | 
ing the bad State of both THEATRES, which are 4 | 
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by that Means liable to the ſevereſt Cenſures of 


above three Parts in four of the People, who ate ( f | 
afraid to viſit either Houſe : They have, in a 1 
Manner, confin'd the Drama to prophane Hiſtory, 1 
and to the worſt Topicks of Prophaneſs, Rage 1 
and Love; ſo that all our TAAGEDIES are 14 | 
fill'd with the flagrant Crimes and audacious 1 

; { Paſſions of Grecian, Roman, or Turkiſh Tyrants ; 1 

and our Con E DIES very decently deck'd out 14 

N with our own bold - face Follies and naſty Vices. M4 


n 
1 know they'll anſwer, That if theſe Things are 
not drawn to the Life, and expos'd, eyen naked, 
that it will be impoſſible to give an Audience 
.that Abhorrence (which they would have them 
to imbibe) for thoſe deſtructive Sins, or ridicu- 
lous Affectations which TRAGEDY and Comt- 
Bor to this I reply, That they paint their Fol- 
lies ſo fair, and ſhew their — in ſuch gla- 
ring Colours, that People are apt rather to grow 
fond, than afraid of them, The Knowledge of 
theſe bewitching Allurements baniſhes from the 
Play-houſe the greateſt part of the Town, who 
dare not venture, or truſt themſelves amidſt The- 
.atrical Enchantments; and of Conſequence, they 
are debarr'd all that Improvement and Inſtruction, 
which the 4. ſhould promote, by recommend- 
ing Virtue, and putting Vice out of Countenance, 
is true, prophane Stories might in ſome Meaſure 
Anfwer that End, did not their heatheniſh Names 
frighten honeſt Chriſtian People from coming 
near them. ö | 
THE Antients (who are ſaid to have equall'd, 
IF not excell'd us, both in TRAGED Y and Co- 
ME DT) thought no part of their Religion either 
too ſacred, or ſolemn for the Stage. They intro- 
duc'd their greateſt Miſteries with Applaste ; nay, 
made their Srage-Plays the chief part of their 
Worſhip, So People could pray, and laugh, and 
ery,. and improve at the fame time. Jupiter 
Mounted'on: his Eagle, us'd to throw his Thun- 
der and Lightening about at a ſtrange Rate, Mer- 
tury Would ſpeak Prologues and Epilogues, or dance 
on the high Ropes. Mars and Venus were often 
very merry behind the Curtain, while Bacchus 
entertain'd them with Drinking-Catches: Apollo 
flying croſs the Stage in his blazing Machine, 
would tickle their Ears with his Lyre: Pallas 
ſound 
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| ſound to Arms, and Diana ſhew her full Moon, 


while the. leſſer Deities would ſing and caper in- 
Chorus, or {nuff Candles. x 
THEN the Stage ſhone out in its full Splen- 
dor, and every Man thought it his Duty to pro- 
mote the Intereſt of thoſe Poets, or Players, who- 


made it the Study of their Lives to convey. ſo 


gently and inſenſibly into their Souls, a Love of 
Virtue, by the politeſt and moſt pleaſing Amuſe-- 
ments.. 


hope none of my candid Readers will fo far 


miſ-interpret what I haye here innocently ad- 
vanc'd, as to imagine that what I infinuate, is 
deſign'd in the leaſt to burleſque even the hea- 
then Religion: No! far from my Pen fly 
ſuch impious Thoughts, as idly. to reflect upon 
any thing that boaſts the Shadow of Religion. 

WHrar I infer from this Obſervation is, That 
if our Poets would judiciouſly chooſe from out 
the Old T —nt or Ap ha the fineſt Hiſto- 
rical Parts, and upon ſuch ſubſtantial Foundati- 
ons, and beautiful Incidents, form all their Thea- 
trical Repreſentations, and introduce them in 
a proper Manner, upon our Stages; the Gravity 


of the Subjects, and the Grandeur of ſuch Scenes, 
would invite the Godly thither, and keep the 


wicked in awe ; and, of Conſequence, .our,THEA- 
TRES would be crowded with Audiences as religi- 


ous as polite: Then no body daring to enter- 


tain an Objection to the Play-houſe. Ho far this 


Scheme might contribute to Numbers of Peo- 


ple out of Harm's-way, (as Infants are firſt ſent 


to School) and make a ſtricter Union betwixt 
Religion and Morality, (according to the Notions. 


the World has of both) I leave the: ſober Part 
of Mankind to judge. 4 ine ! 
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I am ſenſible, ſome People will be very grave, 
and others as merry, upon meeting with this Pro- 
poſal : The firſt will be ſhock'd at the Impiety of 
Any Project which would bring a Sc re Sto- 
Ty on the Stage, and at once tax with Prophane- 
neſs, every Thought, which deviates from the 
narrow Road' of their nonſenſical Capacities ; the 
others will ridicule me for adyancing as new, 
what is ſo openly practis'd abroad in every chri- 
ſtian Country; nor are we without frequent In- 
ttances of it here at Home, ſince the firſt Ap- 
pearance of a Stage amongſt us, 1 

TAE Churches in Ttaly and Spain, on all Fe- 
ſtivals, are turn'd into THEATRES pro tempore; and 
there they exhibit ſome Sacred Story, by Way of 
a Stage- Play. In France, the ſame Cuſtom pre- 
vails: Nay, their beſt Poets have founded their 
beſt Prars for the Stage, upon Divine Subjects. 
In Germany and Holland- you ſeldom meet with 
any Theatrical Entertainments, but the Fable is 
entirely borrow'd from the Scripture. At Home, 


Dryden has given us the Fall of Man, and a Saint 


Catharine, which is next Door to the Sign of the 
Bible; and Milton his Sampſon Agoniſtes; beſides, 
ſeveral Authors of an inferior Rank, have built 
ſorry Superſtructures on that noble- Foundation; 
And in che Infancy of our Poetry, the Stage-Plays 
then preſented, were altogether Scriptural. | 
B r ſome ſqueamiſn Conſciences, as ſilly as 
zealous, will object, That we ſhould not in ſo 
nice a Point follow the outlandiſh, heatheniſh 
Cuftoms of Papiſts and Foreigners; and: that 
thoſe PAYS, but now tio, tho“ wrote at 
Home, yet never were ated —— ] partly agree 
With them there: Thence proceeds my Complaint, 
1 would have them ated, and more attempted 
in the ſame Stile, till they got entire _— 
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ofour THEATRE $: Then thoſe Prieſt- Plays of the 
Stage would lay all the Byg-bears and Hob-goblins, 


which terrify ſcrupulous People from coming thi- 
ther : Then every body es frequent the Play- 
Houſes with a Certainty of being improv'd on all 
Sides, without being look'd upon as Heathens. 
Then Tradeſmen need not hinder their Wives and 
Prentices; Maſters, their Servants; Tutors, their 
Pupils; nor the religious, their whole ſanctify'd 
Families, from going to an Evening's Exerciſe, - 
SHOULD this Project of mine ſucceed, I 
make no Doubt of hearing a broad-brimm'd Hat, 


a ſtarch'd Band and ſhort Cloak, ſpeak' an ex- 


tempore Prologue to a PLAY, with as much Form, 
Grimace and Devotion, as they would ſay a long 
Grace to a poach'd Egg. | e051 
IT is impoſſible to enumerate in this ſmall 
Sketch, the infinite Advantages that muſt accrue 
from ſuch a Deſign, well executed, to the Publick 
in General, and to the noble Art of Dramatick 
Poetry in particular. | e 
Holland, (a Nation we may look upon amongſt 
the wiſeſt of our Neighbours, and to whom we 
are deeply indebted on ſeveral Scores) will ſuf- 
ficiently inſtruct us on that Head, if we are not 
too conceited to follow ſo prudent a Guide. The 
Subjects they chooſe for the Stage, are moſtly 
Scriptural; nor do-they eyer meddle with any 


partof it, but with an Intent by ſome new 


Turn, or ſurprizing Thought, to heighten the 
Story, and improve their People; of which an 
Example or two may not be reckon'd digreſſive. 
To begin therefore with an Examen ol. one 
of their moſt noted Pieces, according to the 
Rules of the Stage, which is the Sacrifice of, La. 
The Subject, I own, ſeems barren, and promiſes 
very little; but the greater the Art of the Poet, 
fa; F'3 TT to 
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Iain no 


to raiſe ſomething noble and new, from ſo poor 


a Foundation. 
Ab m goes to ſacrifice l — c, by ſhoeting him 
thro the Head with a Blunderbuſs, an Angel pop- 


ping from behind a Fuzx-Buſh, p——s in the Pan, 


On this the Gun miſſes Fire; ſo I — c eſcapes, and 


the Angel with a tolerable rough Compliment in the 


L;ow-dutch Dialect, cloſes the Scene. 
HERE the Contrivance is very new, thro' 
the whole PLA, and the Conduct very artful : 
The Cataſtrophe is, (as the French term it) to 
the laſt Degree 8 and meweilleux, and gives 
the Audience all that can be imagin'd of an a- 
reeable Aſtoniſhment, which is the chief End 
Of Poetry. This Management ſhews what bright 
Sparks may be ſtruck out of the rough Flint- 
ſtone of ſuch a Subject, by an inventive Genius; 
and beſides, rectifies a vulgar Error crept in a- 
mongſt us, That Gun-powder is but a very mo- 
dern Invention, a lucky Accident of t'other Day; 
when by this we are aſſur'd, that it might have 
been us'd by the Patriarchs before the Flood. 
Ir would be trifling and endleſs to enter in- 
to any more Particulars, in ſo copious a Man- 
ner -of- Criticiſm ; let it ſuffice to give my Rea- 
ders an Idea of: their prodigious Talents in the 
Choice and Improvement of Subjects for the 
Stage. In ſhort, I have ſeen the Witch of En- 
dor, and Samuel's Ghoſt, by the Help of well- 
diſpos'd Squibs, fe——t Fire at one another, for the 
pace of half an hour, by Way of Salute; which 
imprinted the juſteſt Notions of Terror on the 
Minds of an- Audience: Nor could Pity be leſs 
predominant, when they conſider'd the Uncer- 
tainty of this World's Grandeur, in ſeeing Ne- 
vuchadnexxar ſow'd up in a Wolf's Skin, reduc'd 
from royal Dainties to-a-Handful of Graſs. 
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OF POETRY. 55 
How have I feen the Dutch amaz'd at the 
magnificent Decorations of Bell and the Dragon, 
introduc'd by way of OPERA, with vaſt Succeſs ! 
Nor were they leſs pleas'd with the Juſtice of 
Providence, in the ſeveral wonderful Eſcapes of 
_ and his Dog, thrown. in as a merry Inter- 
ude. 

BEING confin'd within narrow Bounds, I need 
not touch upen many more: Inſtances, to ſnew 
what Advantage attends thoſe PLA TS, which are 
taken from Sacred Hiftory, rather than Prophane. 
I chooſe to ſtrengthen my Arguments on this Head 
from Abroad, knowing, it would have the. greater 
Influence at Home, eſpecially coming recom- 
mended by their Taſte, whoſe Delicateſſe is unex- 
ceptionable, 275 

Ir may be reckon'd needleſs to point out thoſe 
Parts which would furniſh the propereſt Theatri- 
cal Foundations; but where can an undaunted 
Bravery of Soul, or the prodigious Effects of Faith, 
be better exemplity'd, than in Shedrach, Meſhach, 
and Abednego's being thrown into, and yet pre- 
ſery'd from the Fiery. Furnace > — as. Daniel was 
from the Lion's Den. 4 < 

WHERE do the Triumphs of Virtue, or the 
juſt Rewards of Luſt, appear more conſpicuous, . 
= than in Suſanna and the two Elders ? Where 
aan true Fortitude, or invincible Piety, ſhine bright- 
- © er, than in Heroick Judith s Conqueſt over Hvlo- 
e ©  fernes ?>— or Captivating Modeſty, than in Ef- 
n WW +er's over Ahaſuerus ? — But to deſcend thus 
e © 
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to ſome Circumſtances, is to imagine there. can 
s © be an End of Examples, where the Store is in- 
- © cxhauſtible, | 
- 8 I cannot paſs over in Silence, the Force that 
d WW the Face of Religion has in Stage-Entertainments, 
urg'd from. the moſt remarkable wo = 
| or 
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World can produce, than which we cannot bring 
a more powerful Argument to clench the Nai 
of an Aſſertion; which is the ſurprizing Run of 
Succeſs that attended the Farcical, Muſical Dance of 
Doctor Fauſtus, at both Houſes; which muſt be 
owing to that Religious, Moral, Poetick Juſtice, 
ſo finely interwoyen thro' the whole Piece; par- 
ticularly, in the wicked Conjurer's diſmal End, by 
infernal Fiends at one Houle, and a terrible Dra- 
gon at the other, Theſe lively Ideas of Hell de- 
ſervedly drew the Town after them, The Cri- 
ticks may aſſign what Cauſe they pleaſe, for what 
they term an Infatuation; but I inſiſt upon it, 
J have only touch'd the true one. I am ſorry 
the Beggars Opera has not either Religion, or Ju- 
ſtice, to countenance its Run, and ſcreen it from 


the Criticks, | 
THE ſecond Miſmanagement I charge upon 


our Poets, is their Ignorance in, or Neglect of 


the true Deſign and Nature of a Stage-Play; by 


preſenting us with merry Tragedzes, or ſad Come- 
dies, This Diſeaſe is in a Manner Epidemick a- 
mongſt that Tribe; yet by the ſtrictect Enquiry 
into the original Seeds of PotTRyY, I cannot 
fix upon a natural Reaſon, whence ſo general 
a Malignity can ſpring; of conſequence, I muſt 


be pretty much at a Loſs. in - propoſing a Re- 


oy: | . I i 
I believe it often happens, that an old, or a 
young Poet, takes Pen, Ink and Paper, fits 
down to his Scrutore — or perhaps a Table 
— he finds it neceſſary to write a PL a y——he 
turns over God knows how many Volumes for a 
Story or he makes one, and then — he 


writes a PLAY: The Diſpute is, Muſt it be a Tra- 
gedy or Comedy? The Arguments of both Sides 
are weighty — It cannot be decided, the 5 
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OF FU 
ſons are ſo equal — At laſt he wiſely counts his 
Buttons — or truſts to Croſs and Pile As 


Fortune would have it, Tragedy wins the Day: 


You ſee in the Play-Bill and Title-Page, T R A- 
GEDY, in large Red Letters, like a Saint in the 
Calendar: Of Conſequence, we mult be Spectators 
and Readers of that Performance, in a Deluge of 
Tears. Another writes a Comedy by the Nun 
Rules, and wonders, that an Exceſs of Mirth does 
not crack our Voices, and 1 our Sides: When, 
1 


alas! the World does: laugh at the Abſurdities of 


the firft, and is griev'd at the Stupidity of the 


other. | by 

THESE Gentlemen, ſure, from their Infancy, 
have been only accuſtom'd to Croſs-purpoſes; 
and would give Pleaſure to the World by Con, 
traries, They never make the Paſſions their Study, 
and are utter Strangers to what is true Humour: 


Their POET Rx has the ſame Effect upon an Au- 
dience, that the Quack's Medicines had on his 


Patients; he vomited one by a Purge, and pur- 


ged another by a Vomit. So with theſe Poets, tis 
laughing and crying ſtill, let Tragedy or Comedy 


be the Cauſe, 8 | 
A honeſt old Woman (who, like Moliere's 
Houſe:keeper, judg'd from pure Nature) frank- 
ly, own'd to her Neighbour, (who carry'd her to 
a Comedy to make her merry): that they. might 
call it a Comedy, if they would, but, for her Part, 
the never had been more ſleepy. or melancholy 
at a Sermon, | 

THERE 1s another Fault to be ſpoke to under 
this Head, as prepoſterous as the former; which 


is, the blending of Sorrow and Mirth ſo cun- 


ningly together, that a Man- does not know 
whether_to cry or laugh, without he could play 
Heraclitus and Democnitus at the ſame time. Theſe 


Cubs. 
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Cubs of PoE TR, that have never been lick'd 
into any true Form, can neither be call'd Trage- 
dies, Comedies, nor Tragi-Comedies; they are no 
real Manufacture, but a Sort of Linſy -Woolty 
Entertainment; where a Man of Senſe is at a 


Loſs how to ſettle his Looks, unleſs he could 


new coin his Face, and let one Side wear the 
Stamp of Grief, and t'other that of Joy: Nay, 
ſo ſudden are the Changes from one to the other, 
that his right Eye muſt look grave, and the left 
ſmile at the ſame time, leſt he ſhould be ſur- 
riz'd into a wrong Behayiour before the Scene 
is half out. . 

I muſt own, moſt of our greateſt Poets have 
been particularly to blame in this Point; and have 


given us PL Ars that are the very Oglios of PoETRr, 


no Diſh of a Piece with it ſelf, In the moſt grave 


Affairs of State, you'll have a Dialogue betwixt 
a Privy - councellor and a Jack-pudding; in the 
Recital 55 

vers, a pert Chamber-Maid will tell her Miſtreſs 
a ſmutty Story; in the ſame Scene you'll have a 
Husband killing his beloved Wife, and a ram- 
pant Widow caterwauling for a Husband ; or the 
Fates of Enipires and Republicks toſs'd up with 
the Humours of Purgatory and Bedlam, 'Thus in 
Matters of the greateſt Moment to Mankind,. in 
Virtue, Policy, or Love, the whole will be ſo 
larded with the loweſt, moſt nauſeous. Farce, that 
a ſenſible Spectator is readier to puke, than pity 
the unfortunate Hero, or ſuffering Fair, 

'THIs Fault (though in it ſelf ſo notorious and 
defenceleſs) has ſo far engroſs'd the Engliſh Stage, 
that, deſpairing of any Redreſs, I cannot men- 
tion it with common Patience. 

T HE third Charge I bring againſt our Poets, 


is, their not having a right Idea of, or at leaft 


totally 


of the moſt paſhonate Diſtreſſes of Lo- 


OF PO ET RY 
totally neglecting the true Sublime in their Wri- 


tings; nor will they be at the Trouble of turn- 
ing their Thoughts towards what is new and ſur- 


E For theſe three thouſand Years, they 


aye been hobling on after one anothers Tails, 
in the ſame dull Pace, and beaten Track; and 
the ſame inſipid Tale over and over again, and 


a hundred times repeated, has furniſh'd the Stage, 


in all Ages and Languages, with what they call 
New Entertainments. 

TRE firſt Poets the World could boaſt, were 
Men of Genius, Spirit, and Invention : They left 
behind them a few very fine Go-carts, and a par- 
cel. of very ſtrong Leading - ſtrings, for the Uſe 
of Inſant-Poets; and Arm'd Chairs, or Crutches, 


for the Aged and 1n//rm, The puny Moderns (who 


| preſume upon being call'd their Succeſſors) think 


they are Heroes, if they can creep about with 
thoſe neceſſary Machines; and that they do but 
ſcurvily : They are afraid to venture a Step out 
of them, left they meet with a bloody Nole, or 
crack'd Skull; and are ſo pleas'd with beingpaul- 


try Imitators, that they dare not attempt the 


Honour of being bold Originals. | 

But then the Ancient Poets had the wide World 
of Invention free before them, to range in; and every 
thing they ſaid, muſt be new. This is readily grant- 
ed, but not allow'd as an Excuſe for our prefent 
Bards, If much has been ſaid, how much mere 


is left untouch'd ! If Lazineſs, or oy on he did not 


hinder their Search, Fancy is unconfin'd; and, as 
a Poet is not ty'd down to Truth, there can be 
no End of agreeable Fiction. | 

THOSE old Fellows made a terrible Noiſe 


and Splutter about a Town call'd: Troy, its King 


Priam, his Son Paris, and a Grecian Curtezan, 
call'd Helen: They talk'd ſo long of it, and no- 
8 7 | thing 


60 RSS H. 
thing elſe, that they deafened the Ears of the 
. World with their Chatt'ring. We, forſooth 


muſt take up the Cudgels, and receive the Fra 


betwixt Trojans and Grecians, to the End of Time. 


BU T, to render this Affair a little more fami- 
liar to my Readers, and explain the Merits of 
the Cauſe, before I appeal to their Judgments, 

Let us ſuppoſe, that the Maſter of the Red-Lion- 
Inn in the City of Brentford, has an unlucky Boy 
to his Son, whom we'll call Paris: This ſame Youth 
often plays the Truant ; and one Day, under Pre- 
tence of viſiting an Aunt, who ſold Aſparagus at 
Batterſea, he croſſes the Water, and having ſtole 


ſome Money out of the Bar-box, whips to the Star 


and Garter at Mortlack, in order to ſpend it : He 
there gets acquainted with Nelly, the Landlord's 
Wife; ſhe bargains with him to elope from her Huf 


band, and he carries her home to Brentford, tel- 


ling his Father, he had married a fine Woman, and 
4 great Fortune: The Father believes, and protects 
them; Menelaus at the Star and Garter, miſſes his 
Wife; Fame informs him where ſhe is; he demands 
her in Form, and is deny'd. Things carry'd thus 
far, he raiſes a Poſſe of his Friends, Neighbours and 
Conſtables; ſurrounds the Red-Lion, makes many 
brave Attacks; and at laſt, in the Space of ten 


Days after, being often repuls'd, he demoliſhes the 


Red-Lion, breaks old Priam's Head, makes Paris 
beg Pardon on his Knees, and brings back Nelly's 
crack'd Pipkin to Mortlack in Triumph: The Man 
has his Mare again, and all is well, 

IN fine, from a Story not one bit better or 
truer than this, have all our Epick and Drama- 
nick Poems been borrow'd for theſe three thouſand 
Years; and from this Body of a Tree have ſprout- 
ed I know not how many Branches to amuſe us. 


One General was ten Years a wandering Home, 


another 
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another was kill'd by his Wife, as ſoon as he 


came Home; a third was forc'd into a ſtrange 
Country by contrary Winds, and built a City 
there; a fourth had a terrible Diſpute with Nep- 
tune and Eolus, ſo was drown'd by the Way; 
and a fifth got ſafe to taly (as they ſay) and 
laid a Foundation for another Romance, 8 

B r, in order to give our young Poets a juſt- 
er Idea of what 1 mean; to enliven their Under- 
ſtandings, and reſcue them from the pitiful Sla- 
very of always treading in the dire& 'Foot-ſteps 
of the Ancients, I ſhall give but one Inſtance 
of the Ingenuity, Fire and Strength of Expreſ- 
ſion, of a poor French Stroler, i DER TIS 

THE Prince of a Tribe of. Dramacick Wan- 
derers, once fix'd the Seat of his Empire in the 
largeſt Barn of one of the Hans-Towns : His vaſt 


qu of tatter'd Scenes, various Inſtruments, 


tarniſh'd- Tinſel, and empty Band-boxes, delight- 


ed the Populace, and gave Wonder to the Ma- 


giſtrates. After a Week's neceſſary Preparation, he 
promis'd the City a moſt entertaining and magni- 
fticentPL Ay, upon the Story of St. Peter's follow- 
ing our SAVIOUR into Galilee, The Play-Bills 
gave the Town Hopes of fine MACHINERY, 
gay SCENEs, and exquiſite Mus1Cx, ſurpri- 
zing DANCING, and all thoſe additional Orna- 
ments of the Stage, which are requir'd to coax 
a High-Dutch Audience into ſwallowing Wit, 
THE long - expected Night comes, the Houſe 
uickly fills; Crowds that could not enter, were 


ſo unfortunate as to be oblig'd to carry back their 


Money, Prodigious was the Expectation of the 
happy Mortals within; as oreat the Vexation of the 
Wretches excluded. At laſt, the wiſh'd for Mi- 
nute comes, the Curtain flies up, and he who per- 
ſonated our Saviour, appears With goed St. 

| G Peter 
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Peter at his Heels; whom, with an Air of Maje. 
ty, he commands to follow. him into Galilee 
then quits the Stage--- and St. Peter follows, From 
behind the Scenes, they immediately convey their 
Perſons, with the Treaſure of their Wit. So grand 
an Opening ofa P Ax promiſing wonderful things 
to come, the Audience, with unſpeakable Impa- 
tience, waited their Return to proceed with the 
Buſineſs of the Stage— but all in vain — Mo- 
ment ſucceeds to Moment; no Tidings, no Ap- 
pearance of our SAVIOUR, Or St. Peter, to fini 
the PLAY. The Audience, enquiring into the Rea- 
ſons of their Delay, were inform'd, that indeed 
they had taken Poſt - Horſes, and were by. that 
Time got out of the Territories of the ſaid Town, 
in their Way to Galilee. | 
Now thoſe Novices in polite Literature, who 
ge © are ignorant of-the true Art of Dramatick Poe- 
try, Will imagine, that this Audience was bit, as 
'F we emphatically expreſs it; but I boldly main- 
tain, that no Audience ever enjoy'd a Stage-En- 
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—_ To give a fine Surprize, and raiſe our Paſſions, 
1 then gently let them ſink, is the greateſt Height 
=. the Drama can arrive to; which certainly was 

Ng their Caſe exactly: And if what was new, or out 

tt of the Way could pleaſe, they, fure, had Reaſon 

40 to be charm'd! And, in Vindication of that ex- 

60 cellent Maſter of his Art, as Poet and Player, I 

= preſume to ſay, That the few Words he repeat- 

+ ed, had more of the true Sublime in them, ac- 


1 WB cording to Longinus, than any onePLAyY, now in 


being. That Simplicity of Expreſſion, without a Po- 


verty of Stile That Grandeur of Elocution ! —— 


* yet void of Bombaſt. How delicate the Sentiments ! 
m "yet free from the leaſt Aﬀettation, This happy 
Conjunction of ſo many Beauties, has fix'd upon 
| | it 


hy rertainment in a higher Degree of Perfection. 
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it the Mark of the true Sublime, according to the 
great Critick juſt mention'd; and, as ſuch, I re- 
commend it to all our young Poets, hoping that, 
for the future, they'll take Care to introduce, in 
all their Writings, that noble Simplicity, which is 
the Quinteſſence of Nature and Art, in PoB TRY 
or PROSE, 

Fourthly, I accuſe our Dramatiſts of a grand 
Miſtake, which they are frequently guilty of, par- 
ticularly in Tragedy. This is too far truſting the 
moſt efſential Parts of their PLarYs, upon which 
the Main of the Plot turns, rather to tireſome 
Narration, than the Force of Action; in direct 
Oppoſition to a poſitive Maxim of Horace, that 
confummate Critick, and exquiſite Poet; who 
fſays —— Some Things are acted, others only told; 

but what we hear, moves leſs than what we ſee : 


r Spectators only have their Eyes to truſt; but Audi- 

E tors muſt truſs their Ears and you, 3 

5 Bx this Conduct they depriye the Stage of one 
F of its greateſt Beauties; and, indeed, what we 

of look upon as the moſt material Difference be- 
>. twixt the Epick and Dramatick Poetry. 

's Ou Actors too muſt prove better Orators 

a than we can boaſt at preſent, if they pretend to 

5 moye an Audience as much, by telling them, 

5 ſuch and ſuch an Affair happen' ſo and ſo 

1 — at that and t' other Time As the Action 

** it ſelf will affect their Underſtandings, when faith- 

1 fully repreſented before Seir Eyes, they'll ex- 

i e& we ſhould ſuppoſe it all to be brought a- 

i out in the Green-Room; but it might as well be 

2 tranſacted at Grand Cairo, or Greenland. | 

oy lr a Poet would have me to mourn his Diſ= 
„ hd Widow, let her 3 upon the Stage, ſuit- 

& able to her Character, like the Picture of Charity, 

Y WW with an Infant at each Breaſt, one on her Back, 
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H. 
and a Couple led: Then what Heart of Ada- 
mant could refrain from Tears, to fee them weep ? 
Ix from the Rage of a Jealous Husband, I am 
to gueſs at what he inwardly feels, let me firſt 
view him, brandiſhing his Wife's Heart on the 
Point of his Sword, red with the Blood of eyery 
Man that but ſpoke to her. 

Ir the juſteſt Idea of an abſolute Tyrant is to 
be imprinted on the Minds of the Spectators, 
ſhew us the Monſter ſurrounded with Guards, 
Arms, Legs, Racks, Gibbets, and Axes; then we 
are ſure, wheneyer he ſpeaks, each Word pro- 
nounces Death and Terror, | | 

I muſt confeſs, that as to the Articles of Stab- 
bing, Poyſoning, and Tortures, our Poets have 


play d their Parts, and laid about them very hand- 


n and ſeveral Tragedies have ow'd their 
Succeſs to a Rufhan in an old Red Coat, a Car- 
buncle Face, and Black r who is ſure 
always to come off with Applauſe, eſpecially in 
the Slaughter-Scene. 

Bur I am principally concern'd, that ſome 
ſmall Love-Affairs, are not tranſacted in ſo clear 
a Manner of Negotiation, and to the entire Satis- 


faction of an Audience, as 1 could wiſh : Indeed, 


in ſome PLAYs, the Aﬀair of a Rape has been 
puſh'd a tolerable Length; nor has any thing but 
the critical Minute been hid from our longing 
Eyes; yet had they gone a little farther, then we 
might have ſeen a juſt Reſentment of the Vil- 
lainy in every Spectator's 1 5 each Hand pre- 
par'd to aſſaſſinate the Raviſher. 


I am ſenſible that this Defect in our PI AVS, is 
partly owing to the innate Modeſty of our Poets, 
and partly to the exceſſively nice Stomachs and 
breed Rules of our own, and the French Cri- 
ticks; for one of the moſt noted of them ob- 
3 5 ſerves, 
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ſerves, that an excellent Tragedy of Corneille's was 
damn'd to all Intents and Purpoſes, only for a 
Rape's being mention'd in it, The ſhocking Idea 
ſo Jilguſted thoſe ſ{queamiſh Knight -Errants, thoſe 
very civil Heroes, that their fine-ſpun Notions 
of rn ty and Honour, could not digeſt the naughty 
Word. * | 
Bor why ſhould we plan out a Method of 
Behaviour to our ſelves in this Point, from their 
puny Appetites and weak Deſires? We Engliſh 
ſcorn ſuch trifling Kick-ſhaws ; what is ſubſtan- 
tial, alone charms us; and, when we feed, it muſt 
be Knuckle-deep in a Sirloin. Let not then the 
Forms of their Romantick Love and Honour, re- 
gulate our Taſte, We are convinc'd, that the more 
naturally things are repreſented on the Stage, 
the more ſhocking, or agreeable they prove, ac- 
cording to the Heinouſneſs, or Innocence of the 
Fact. How can we ſhew a juſt Abhorrence of 
that Crime we fleep over, when 'tis told? Let 
the Repreſentation be faithful, and every Paſhon 
is rous'd; the Sight blows up the Coals of In- 
dignation, and Rivets a Deteſtation in our Souls. 
Thus the wiſe Spartans made their Slaves get 
drunk, that their Children might imbibe the trueſt 
Idea of, and fix'd Averſion for that beaſtly Vice. 
BuT I only preſume to ſpeak my humble 
Opinion, in an Affair of fo great Conſequence + 
I ſubmit my Thoughts on this Head, all all o- 
thers, to a general Council of the Learned; not 
to any Pope-Critick who pretends to be infallible, 
HAVING declar'd my principal Objections to 
the Conduct of the Maſters of our PotTryY, 
and, I think, in every Particular made good my 
Charge; I ſhall next attack, in Form, their Jour- 
neymen, in their Quarters; viz, the Managers 
and Actors of our Play-Houſes, or, vice versa, the 
J 1 
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Actors and Managers, they being allow'd, by ſome 
unaccountable Blunder in the Politicks of thatyaſt 
Empire, to be both; and permitted to ſit as 
Judges, when they are at moſt, but a Party con- 
cern'd, . | 

So many petty Kings in one Kingdom occa- 
ſion a great Confuſion and Diſtractions in the 
State : Each Monarch ſtudies only to enrich him- 
ſelf, nor is the publick Welfare or Pleaſure ta- 
ken Notice of, b 

Intereſts require it. To this Ariſtocracy then are 
owing ſeveral of the following Misfortunes, which 
have occaſion'd the Decay of the Dramatick 
Art, as will be manifeſt to every unbiaſs'd Rea- 
der, without pointing to Particulars, 


Mx Complaints againſt the Managers of our 


Play-Houſes, are near as numerous as againſt the 
Poets: For, to their Miſmanagement I impute the 
Scandal the Stage and their Profeſſion lies under, by 
their miſtaken- Choice of Poets, Plays and Players, 
and their almoſt total Negle& of thoſe Decorations 
which are eſſentially neceflary to the Beauty and 
Life of the Stage. | 

IF our Poets are to blame in their Choice of 
Subjects for the Theatre, the Managers are as 
much out in their Judgment of the Pr ars, when 
brought to their fiery Trial. They don't conſi- 


fider a PL Ax as to its Merit; the e en it 


would bring to their Art, or the Pleaſure, or In- 
ſtruction it would give the Town; but what Ex- 


| proces muſt we be at, to fit it for the Stage? What 


Time muſt we loſe, to ſtudy the Parts? and 
what Money will it bring in, to anſwer our Pains 
and Expences ? 1 | 

Wr may proceed with thoſe Stock-Plays we are 

Perfect in, or revive thoſe which have lain dor- 
} mant 


ut where their private ſeparate 
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OF POET RE 
mant halt an Age : They'll be new to the Town, 
and ſave us the Trouble of getting by Rote, more 
Parts than we can remember; and anticipate the 
Charge of Cloaths, Scenes, and the Poet's third 
Night. | 

Tus argue Lazineſs, Ignorance and Avarice : 
This is the Care they take of encouraging Po E- 
TRY, and obliging the Town. Their Behayiour 
is recent in every Memory, when both Comp: 
nies were united under their Banner: The Spe- 
&ators, Poets and Actors of thoſe Days, can but 
in Death forget it. We ſeldom then had an Op E- 
R A to entertain us, and our MUs1CK was in a 
tolerable bad Way: PLar we had none, but 
what, and when they pleas'd to give us one: S0 
even our Men of Senſe, and Ladies of Faſhion, 
were forc'd to run for Amuſement to the Pupper- 
Show and Bear-Garden, Either the underling Ac- 
tors were dignify'd with the principal Characters; 
or, if the Heads condeſcended to fayour the Town, 
they but trifled, yawn'd and flept three Hours 
away, They grudg'd the ſmalleſt Expence to in- 
vite, or amuſe Company ; they were ſenſible they 
had no other Houſe to go to; a new Scene, or 
ſuit of Cloaths, a new Dance, or Piece of Mu- 
SICK, were as rare as a Comet; and when they 
blaz'd forth, the Prices were rais'd, and the Town 

ay'd the Piper. Thus they enrich'd themſelyes, 
ary'd their Players, and fool'd our Nobility and 
Gentry. > eee 8 

SINCE the Eſtabliſnment of the two Theatres, 
our Uſage has been kinder,. and their Behaviour 
modeſter; and 'tis abſolutely proper, that two 
Houſes ſhould always ſubſiſt; not that Wit thrives 
better than before, they affecting only to en- 
courage the Heel, and not the Head: But 


the 
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the Dread of a powerful Rival may keep both 
in Awe, though neither is to be truſted. 

Ix a Poet appears at their critical Tribunal, 
he is judg'd in the general Way of the World. 
What is his Name, his Character and Fortune 
Is he a Mhig or Tory ? — What great Men counte- 
nance him? Is he known, or ſupported at Will's? 
m— Does he frequent Button's? ——— What ſays 
the Lion's Face to him there? — or the reſt of 
the witty Wooden Heads? ——» What thinks Co--ly 
of the Affair? Will the Gentleman allow his 
PLAY to be alter'd, and reſign the Profits of his third © 
Night, for the Name of a Poet? | 

TH1s they call fitting as Judges upon the Body 
of a PLA, in order to fee Poetick Juſtice ini- 
partially diſtributed, for the Credit, Pleafure and 
Improvement of the Nation. Thus Gentlemen 
are to be treated, who (however they ſucceed ) 
deſign their Labours to delight and inſtruct Man- 
kind by thoſe Upſtarts in Manners, as well as 
Fortune, and who are as great Strangers to Senſe, 
as to Gentility ; who have as little Knowledge in 
judging of ſuch an Affair, as — have Right to ma- 
| —__ a Theatre ; nor can any thing but the groſſeſt 

and moſt general Infatuation, account for either. 

IF one of their own Fraternity is deliver'd of 
a Baſtard ; however ridiculous, vile, or miſhapen 
the Changling is, it muſt be publickly chriſten'd, 
finely dreſs'd, and put to Nurſe at the publick 
Charge: But had Men of Wit and Reputation, 
above ail Bribery, and eyery Way unprejudic'd, 
canvaſs'd the Prarys, with a Power to receive 
or refuſe what has gone thro” their Hands, ma- 
ny valuable Entertainments would be reſcued 
from Obſcurity, and a vaſt Quantity of execrable 
_ Traſh be buried in Oblivion. But it is needleſs to 
dwell anylonger on ſo diſagreeable a Subject; ſince, 
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in order to make their own Droſs paſs at Home, 
the Gold they have refus'd, is allow'd Sterling in 
another Kingdom. 

WERE the Managers of our Theatres as ſol- 
licitous about the true Uſe of the Stage to the 
World, and the Dignity of their Profeſſion, as 
they are about filling their Pockets, in order to 
enable them to W—re, and D nk, and G—me, 
as if they had as much Right to thoſe Vices, as 
the firſt Men of Quality in the Kingdom; they 
would then give all due Encouragement to the 
Poets, to ſtick cloſe to ſacred Subjects; and by 


once making ſuch a Dramatick Law, they might, 


with a well-bred Confidence, refuſe all Prars 
built on prophane Foundation, | 
THEN our Stage would riſe in Grandeur and 


Reputation, equal to the Plans they follow'd; 


and perhaps, might be permitted, by our Superi- 
ours, to entertain us prudently, and gravely, even 
on Sundays and Holidays: And inſtead of our 


Play-Houſes being, ſilenc'd on Wedneſdays and Fri- 


days in Lent, and other Faſis and Feſtivals, they 
might be open'd to our Edification, as well as 


Amuſement. 


Arr civiliz'd Nations in Europe allow Prars 
and OPERAS on Sunday.Nights, but the Dutch 
and we, or ſome other inſignificant, petty States, 
below our Notice; yet our conſcientious Neigh- 
bours juſt Ron's approve of private and 
publick Gaming in Aſſemblies, Coffee-houſes, exc. 


on thoſe Eyenings, when Divine Seryice'is over. 
Now the numefous Miſchiets — trom that 


Liberty to all civil Societies, are ſo ſcandalouſſy 
notorious, that the moſt innocent Game cannot 


be brought upon the Parallel with the moſt faul- 
ty Stage-Entertainment we ever knew. | 
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MoREOVER, we ſhould conſider, that above 
two Parts in three of any Audience, can find 
out no manner of Way ſo agreeably inſtructive, 
and virtuouſly amuſing, as a PL Ax, to kill Time; 
and Time will be as uneaſy to them on a Sun- 

day Evening as any other. 
BESID Es, all our Tradeſmen, and others of 
an inferior Rank, (who are oblig'd to labour 
hard ſix Days of the Week, and are by their Call- 


ings depriv'd of ſuch Diverſions) may have then 


an Opportunity of improving, in a moral and po- 
lite Way, as well as their Betters: For, let our 
Divines preach up what Doctrines they pleaſe, 
Sundays and Holidays being, as the Presbyterian 
Parſon call'd them, Idle days; People of that 
Rank will then unbend their Minds from the 
Cares of the World, and hunt out Amuſements 
of ſome Sort or other: Therefore let us give 
them thoſe which may prove pleaſing, harm- 
leſs and inſtructive. ro 

THERE are but few of our meaneſt Mecha- 
nicks now, that will condeſcend to ſpend thoſe 
Evenings only over a Pſalm, a Slice of cold 
Beef and Carrot; ſo grunt, lovingly, Arm in Arm 
to Bed: The Taſte, even of the Dregs of the Peo- 
ple, is at prong more refin'd ; and we-that toil 
for the publick Good, ought to give it ſuitable 
Encouragement : For, as Mr. Dennis wiſely ob- 
ſerves, in his Remarks upon Mr. Collier's Thun- 
dering Eſſay againſt the Stage % Nor will the 
e People of this Age be ſatisfy'd, to be always en- 
e tertain'd with Prayers and Sermons, but require 
other Diverſions,” N 

Ir is evident, indeed, that if the higher Pow- 
ers ſhould take this Propoſal of mine into Con- 


{ideration, and ſhelter it under the wrongs of Au- 


thority, our Tayerns and Bawdy-houſes would 
ID | be 
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be conſiderable Sufferers in the Manufactures of 
Wine and Fleſh, which the vaſt Trade of that 
Day calls for, it being their weekly Market: But 
whither Wh — ing and Dr— neſs, or ſeeing 


a PLar, is moſt offenſive to Religion or Mora- 
lity, I leave the pious and virtuous Part of Man- 
kind to judge. I think it appears very plain, that 
Nature requires a gentle raiſing of the Spirits, 
after the Fatigue of that Day; and the genera- 
lity of People are agreed to have it one way or 
t'other. | | 

WxE all are ſenſible, that this Affair of inno- 
cent Recreations, was not only allow'd, but en- 
courag'd, in the Days of a moſt religious King, 
and zealous Metropolitan. my knew that the 
Genius of the Nation demanded this Relief on 
ſuch Occaſions : For that reaſon, the Book of Sports 
after Divine Service was publiſh'd by Royal Au- 
thority, to prevent their running into greater 
Excefles. 

Bu 1, if the pure Simplicity of undebauch'd Na- 
ture can have any Weight with us, I need only 
appeal to the unaffected Innocence and rural 
Cuſtoms of the Welſh, who never fail ſpending' 
in this laudable Manner, their Sunday Evenings, 
The honeſt Parſon, after Preaching to, and Cate» 
chiſing his Pariſh, with a Cup of Ale gives them 
a Tune on the Fiddle, while they lovingly dance 
after their Paſtor. The Phyſician of the Soul 
acting in this, like the Phyſician of the Body, 
cloathing the black Pill of Religion with the 
golden Garment of Mirth, 

THE nextError in Management of the Maſters 
of our Play-houſes is viſible, in a wrong Diſpo- 
ſition, or Choice of proper Actors for the Stage. 
HERE are a Company of Players enter'd as 
_ the King's Seryants, who (as Hamlet has it) are 
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fit either for Tragedy, Comedy, Hiſtory, Paſtoral, 


Paſtorical-Comical -Hiſtorical - Paſtoral , Tragical-Hi- 
ſtorical, This Sett of Gentlemen and Ladies are 
to go thro* all Prars, and all Characters, in 


as many different Shapes, as the World and 
THEATRE can yary them, 


THz ſame Man muſt one Day keep juſtly up 
to the Grandeur of a Monarch; the next, per- 
ſonate as exactly the miſerable Beggar : Now a 
Tyrant defying the gods, and breathing Deſtru- 
ction to Mankind; anon a whining Lover, expir- 
ing for a Frown. In one Pray he muſt pat on 
the ridiculous Fop, in another a ſlovenly Juſtice 
of Peace, or Courtier, or Cit, or Stateſman, or 
Captain of the Militia; juſt as his Lot is that 
Evening. . | | 


© THE Women too muſt paſs thro' the ſame 


Variety of Characters. The romping Country 
Hoyden to Night, muſt ſhine out the fine Lady 
of the PLANT to Morrow: One Day as ſtarch'd 
as a formal City Matron; the next, as flippant as 
a Court Cocquet in Tragedy : A proud ambitious 
Queen dwindles in Comedy, to a Pert, Jilting 


Chamber-maid; and ſhe who yeſterday was the 


gentleſt, beſt natur'd Creature alive, this Even- 
ing muſt have Jealouſy flaming in her Eyes, and 
Revenge brooding in how Heart, | 

I think, the Faults we find in our beſt and 


oldeſt Actors, and the little Hopes we have of 


any tolerable ſpringing up, are owing to this 
odd Jumble of Characters in the ſame Perſon, 
and obliging a Man to change his Air, Voice, 
Face and Motions, as often and eaſily as he 
might a Vizor-Maſque. In that Particular, the 


Antients had the Advantage of us, that Diſguiſe 


to a Man's Countenance, by an Alteration of 


Speech, very much fayouring the Deceit. 


* 
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BU r in acting to Perfection, as well as in 


| - Writing, a Genius is requir'd; and it is impoſſible 
| for-one Perſon truly to form himſelf to fo many 


different Parts: Therefore, where Nature has fur- 
niſh'd any Man with that happy Talent, he ſhould © 
{tick to that Character he's moſt adapted to; for 
in throwing himſelf out of his natural Biaſs, 
he'll run wide of all the reſt he aims at. Where 
an Actor is born with a Notion of any Part in 
Life, of which we may form a proper Stage 
Character, and ſtudies by Art (which muſt have 
its Part in the Affair) to model himſelf entirely 
to it; there he'll be perfect, and may *reprefent” 
ſome others tolerably; but they muſt appear 
forc'd and affected: But one Robe can fit eaſy 
on him, and that which ſits not eaſy, cannot 
pleaſe. I believe, this general Rule will: admit 
of as few Exceptions as any that we know. 
SOME wonderful Adepts in Criticiſm, and 
Sticklers for the preſent Management of our 
THEATRES, will very civülyx and cunningly 
demand, What's to be done in this Caſe? The Ma- 
ſters of a Play-houſe, cannot pretend to keep a" if 


| ferent Actor for every different Part. I grant it, 


not for every different Part, but for every gene- 
ral Character, at leaſt, they may: Nay, I inſiſ 
upon it, to do” the Town. and the Stage Juſtiee 
on that Head, ſeveral ought to be kept to repre- 
ſent the ſame general Character. On Man may 
be very capable of repreſenting a King, or Heros 
as deſcrib'd in ſuch a” Play, that may be High- 
ly unfit to enter into thoſe Parts, as their Pie 


| tures are drawn in another. An Actor may fhine 
in the Parts of Don Sebaſtian, or Mark Anthony, 


and be hiſs'd in thoſe of Maximin, or Bajazer.” 
Thus widely too may differ the Humours of old 
Men in Comedy, and an admirable Foreſighi fit 

. H out 
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out a ſcurvy Don Cholerick Snap Shorto de T, fly. 
Nature delights in Variety, and is not content 
to divide the World into Heroes, Cowards, wiſe 
Men, Fools, Divines, or Atheiſts, but makes 
«every. Individual. differ in ſome Particularity from 
all the reft of that Species, and every Ideot up- 
on Earth has ſome Folly cleaving to him, a Se- 
«cret to the reſt of the Herd. | 

As a negligent blind-fold Choice of Actors 


for the Stage, is the Source from whence ſpring 


theſe Evils ſo juſtly complain'd of, 1 can think 
of no Redreſs, but cautioning the Managers of 
our Plag- houſes, to chooſe for the future, prudent- 
ly and eircumſpectly,; which can only be brought 


- about, by a careful Viſitation of the moſt publick, 


«0x8. generally frequented Places of this ME T Ro- 
*POLLS; Where they may readily ſpy out People 


born to repreſent, in a natural and eaſy Way, 


«exery Character that Life can ſnew, or the Stage 
demand: Thoſe who may .be entirely of a- piece 
wich the Parts they are to appear in; and whoſe 
Stations in the World may not ſcorn moderate 
Wropoſals. © 

As the Accidents in Life of the conſpicuous 
Part of the World, furniſh the Stage with Cha- 
raſters, by a natural Repreſentation of, and ex- 
poſing their moſt; ridiculous Follies, or dange- 
G Paſſions: 80, in the loweſt Scenes of Life, 
We mays by à curious View, diſcover an Imitati- 
-Ogr08:Reſemblance. of the Behaviour of their 
Beers; from whom we may borrow Perſons, 
cut gut by Nature, to appear juſtly in all Branches 
of the Theatrical Buſineſs. 

FTE Dutch (whom I am oblig'd to name ſa 


| often, With Regret to my Countrymen, in the 


Articles of Noliteneſs and Penetration) allow a 
conſiderable Nenſion to forme: Men, — 
2510 their 
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their great . N who are conſtant Survey- 


ors of all pus 


ick Meetings, and Crowds. They 


carefully inſpect the very Refuſe of low Life, in 


order to cull out proper Perſons to ſupply all 
Dramatical Characters. This Project has ſuc- 


* 
2 


ceeded to Admiration; for their Diſcernment is 


ſuch, that they read immediately in every Coun- 
tenance, or judge nicely from ſome Particula- 
rity of Behaviour, what every Man is moſt ca- 
pabl of, by exerting his Top-talent, . 


They'll fix upon a Stateſman, from a Tailor's - 
threading his Needle, and diſcover an invinci- 
ble Hero, in the Shoulders of a _— Dray- 
man. A Cobler's eaſy Whiſtle will di inguifh 


the fine Gentleman; as the Management -of his 
Awl will point out a General. A ſurly Skipper 
never fails in furniſhing a charming Tyrant; as 


the» Hen-peck'd Husband makes the moſt ſub- 
miſſive Lover. If they are in diſtreſs for an able 
Lawyer, the Fi ſh-market ſupplies them; and ithey 


borrow all their Beaus from the Baker's Flower- 


tub: Nay, I have known them very happily 
gueſs at a Judge in the Care of a KenneEfweep- - 
er, and catch at a Critick, in the Dexterity of a 


Hang-man, 

THEIR little Theatrical World is in the ſame 
Manner ſupply'd with female Characters; and 
the Queen, the fine Lady, the Prude, the Ge- 


quet, the Jilt, the Termagant, are oecaſton 


picked out from amongſt broken Tradeſmen's 
Wives, gay Sempſtreſſes, demure Widows; Boors 
Daughters, City Goſſips, and bawling Oiſter we- 


men. 


THz y all return next Morning to their ſeve- 


ral Trades, and unlike our Actors and Actreſſes, 
lay aſide their borrow'd Dignities with the Play- 
houfe dreſs, The Publick are entertain'd at an 

a eaſy 
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eaſy. Rate; nor are they forc'd into an idle, uſe. £ 
leſs Lite; for they work, by Day to maintain WE I 
their Families, and by Night to divert their Neigh- W g 
bours. | | 

IT will not be improper to obſerve here, that * 


in ſeveral Towns in Holland, the Revenues of 
the THEATRE are wholly appropriated to the WW * 
Maintenance of ſome Hoſpitals; as the Stews at © 
Rome, keep the Head of the Church in Pocket» WF © 
money. This Oeconomy tallies exactly with my WW © 
- Project, adyanc'd in the preceeding Ess Ar, re- 16 
lating to the Opera- houſo, . 13 
BU r, to Inſtance a few Domeſtick Examples. © 
Can any reaſonable Man ſuppoſe, that the late | tf 
Worſhipful Sir Ja- B---ker, Knight, was de- 
lign'd by Heayen to be only a Cypher in Life; 
the Scorn of Wiſe-men, the. But of Ridicule to 
Fools, or a Banter upon all the Dignities of the Bs. 
Great. To what End then ſerv'd his Air of Wil- 1 
dom? his Philoſophical Countenance, and So- a 
lemnity of Addreſs ? No! he was born © 
to be an, Actor. As Fortune fayour'd him. with no | 
Station adequate to his Merit, he ſhould have 
been ſeiz'd by the Stage, and at leaſt have ap- 
pear'd, in Imagination, to himſelf, and the World, 
what he ought to have been in Reality. In his 
being excluded the THEAT RES, the Town was 
depriv'd of a ſedate Privy-Counſellor, a ſolemn 

Ambaſſadour, and an awful Doge of Venice. 
No. body can imagine that p — e, Eſq; 
was ſent into Life, only to pace twenty times a 
Day round the Mall; regardleſs of the Crowds 
of Beaus and Belles, to write, in tranſitory Chalk 
thoſe valuable Scraps of Politicks which engage 
the admiring Eyes of all Paſſengers. How con- 
ſummate a Stateſman! How profound a Politi- 
cian here is loſt! One, who may have Cunning 
enough 
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enough to ſet Fools together by the Ears, and 
Prudence to ſcreen himſelf from the Scrutinies of 
the wiſeſt : But his Merits being neglected by the 
World; yet what a Figure might he make in the 
Buſineſs of the Stage, it's Miniature? 

ARE we to believe that C — t Hrs ter- 
rible Conntenance was chizzell'd out by Nature, 
only to preſide at a Maſquerade, frighten Wh res 
of Rank into decent Behaviour, or grace a Board 
of O———a D rs? Impoſſible! That juft Co- 
py of Gorgon, was only made to fit the Shoul- 
ders of a Firſt-rate Tyrant. How is the Stage 
cheated of a Maximin; Perſecution in every Fea- 
ture! — The very Figure of Dionyſus! Nay, 
Phalaris himſelf! For who can look at bim, wid 
out expecting the brazen Bull to follow? But 
thus contrary to the Deſigns of Nature, Mortals 
often are put to a wrong Uſe: For want of a ca- 
pable Actor, no ſuch Part is attempted ; we are 
diſappointed in our Pleaſures, and he, inthe End 
of his Creation. 

LET us next inſpe& Taverns, Coffee-houſes, 
and Gaming-tables, How many Tragick Heroes - 
are there to be met with! Fellows! — who 
are only proper to expreſs thoſe Paſſions to the 
Life, which are never vented but in Words, and 
evaporate into Air: Thoſe Drums of the Crea- - 
tion, ſent into the World to make a Noiſe, and: 
be beat upon. -Your Mohuns, Harts, Bettertons, and 
Booths, are but Apes of them; for they- are the 
Men, who, like Maximin, can brave all the Gods, 
| rage like Hotſpur, and rave like Othello. On the 
Stage, thoſe Bellows of Converſation might ſtretch . 
their Lungs for the publick Good, which are now - 
the Bane of all Civil Society, and a Nuſance to 
all Ears within reach-of their 1 | | 
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Le x us venture farther, and viſit the Churches, 
Drawing- rooms, and Front-boxes, How many 
ſnall we find there that out-pitch, a Bar's length, 
any Character a Poetical Fancy ever form'd ? 
TIs true, the Stage is look'd upon as a mag- 
nifying Glaſs, and allow'd to ſhew Vices, and 
Follies, full blown. Every Thing ought to be 
repreſented there, larger than the Life, the rea- 
dier to diſtaſte the Beholders; and that the ſmal- 
left Error being made plain on the Surface, no 
part of wrong Behayiour ſhould eſcape their Eyes 
unregarded : | 
YET, on the Stage of Life, we every Day 

meet with thoſe that are as ridiculouſly affected 
as Lord Foppington, as ſtupidly vicious as Lord 
Brute; as fawning as Lord Plauſible; as impertinent 
as Novel; as impotently fond as Limberham ; as 
treacherous as Maskwell; as ſuperſtitious as Fore- 
ſight; as ſubtil as Volpone; as humourſome as 
Moroſe; as filly as Sir Martin; as hypocritical as 
Tartuſf, and as jealous as Fondle-Wife. 

WE RE it proper to find Fault with the other 
Sex, any Man that was reſolv'd to ſpy Blemiſhes 
in them, and examin'd their Behaviour in the 
Middle of an OPERA, or a Sermon, or pry'd 
into their Conduct in an Aſſembly, or Cloſet; 
might find the moſt glaring Female Characters 
that eyer Poet drew, very tenderly touch'd; and 
all the Olivias, Latitias, Belindas, Lucretias, Iſa- 
bellas, Marias COMEDY has given us, are but 
Foils to the more brillant Follies the Town eye- 
ry Day throws in our Way. 

No-, as by all Political Conſtitutions, every 
body ought,” in their ſeyeral Stations, to be in 
ſome reſpect conducive to the publick Good, 1 
would have an Embargo laid upon the Perſons 
of all thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies, who have ſo 
n | 3 natural 
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Bodies ſeiz'd for the Uſe of the Stage; that as 


they boldly appear in open Defiance of the Re- 


formation intended, they may ſhine out there to 
ſome purpoſe, and hinder others from falling in- 
to the ſame Errors. 

I look upon this innate Propenſity to what is 
ridiculous, as a Diſtemper, and pity it as a Spe- 
cies of civiliz'd Madneſs : Therefore, let their 
Births and Fortunes be ever ſo great, I would 
allow them the Liberty of diſplaying their Parts 
in the moſt publick Manner; that at once they 
may divert and improve their ftellow-Subje&s, 
and humour their own Frenzy: Perhaps, we may 
eaſier conquer the Diſeaſe, by giving Way to, 
than oppoling it. 

FROM what I haye here-urg'd on this Head, 
I think the Neceſſity of furniſhing the Stage with 
Actors, after this Manner, muſt at firſt fight ap- 
pear plain to every Frequenter of a. play houſe ; 
nor can there: be- any other Method of adyanc- 
ing a juſt Supply, in Propziety, Number, and 
Expedition: But, as the Obſtinate and Selt-con- 
ceited, are not eaſily convinc'd of the Truth; 
it there are any ſuch, let them but conſider 
W—ks as a Heroe, B— th as a fine Gentle- 
man, M —— ls as a Lover, C——er an old Ge- 
neral, D— ) Nis a Tyrant, Old a Prude, 
P——er.a Cocquet, and B ker an Empreſs 
which Diſpoſition of Characters we commonly 
meet with: Then let them ſay, we have no rea- 
ſon of Complaint. Tis true, there are but a 
few good Actors for numberleſs Parts; but, as I 
have propos'd a Remedy, no body will pity their 
Indiſpoſition, if they refuſe a Cure. 

IF I might touch upon Things, P C---or 


E- -= this Affair may admit of ſeyeral new 


Hints 


2. - 2 


natural a Turn to thoſe ſmall Foibles, and their 
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Hints for the Service of the Publick; nor would 


it prove the worft Rule in the Choice of our -- £ 
„dad dur and the and them p 
--- and thoſe ----- - - and that by theſe 
prudent and political Maxims, the Nation juft re- 
commended, ſucceſsfully regulate their - - - - i 
and their S-----; but I am of Opinion, this y 9 
Point will be more fully and pertinently ſpoke x54 
to in the EsSay upon MASQUERADES. B 
I come now to the third Article of high Crimes ; p 
and Miſdemeanors qua, 5; upon our Theatrical WW 7 
Managers; which is ma e manifeſt in their ſtrange 5 
Negligence of, and prodigious Oeconomy in the - 
Decorations of the Stage; which are fo viſibly WW x 
eſſential both to Tragedy and Comedy, and con- | 
fiſt of ScEnNzRrY, MACHINERY, HaBiTts, WW © 
ATTENDANCE, Mus fck and DANCING. 1 
IT is morally impoſſible for any PoE T, or Eo 
Maſter of a Play-Houſe, to be too expenſive in 5, 
the Beauty or Grandeur of their SCENEs and 1 
MAacHINEs: The more juſt and ſurprizing they | 
| appear, the ſooner will the Spectator be led in- 7. 
- ſenſibly into imagining every thing real, and, of WW p 
conſequence, prove the eaſier perſwaded of the 1 
Inſtruction intended: Beſides, they are abſolute- 
ly neceſſary in all Parts of a PLay, where the 
Plot requires the Interyention of ſome ſuperna- f 5 
tural Power, in order to conquer Difficulties, = 
and ſolye Miſteries: For, what is a God, ora 1 
Devil, or a Conjurer, — without Moving f 
Clouds, Blazing Chariots, Flying Dragons, and 1 
Enchanted Caſtles? Airy Sprites, Terreſtri- fl 
al Hob-goblins, and Infernal Demons, muſt, at 0 
a Word, deſcend, riſe, and yaniſh. Theſe things, 4 
juſtly introduc'd, ſtrike an Awe upon the Audi- I 
ence; and, while they are amaz'd and delighted, 1 
they are inſtructed. This gives the STAGE a L 


Character 
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Character with the World, and POETS and A:c- 
TORS are efteem'd Demi- gods. Thus, when 
People are prepoſleſs'd in Fayour of their Power, 
they dare not but embrace their Doctrines. 

ABBOT Hedeljn obſerves, That the. Ornaments 
of the Stage, fo ſenſibly delight us, by a Kind- of 
witty Magick, as to raiſe from the Dead Heroes of 


| - paſt Ages. They preſent, as it were to our Eyes, a 


new Heaven and Harth; while we are ſo agreeably 
decetu'd, as to imagine every thing preſent : Even 
People of Underſtanding take them for Enchantments, 
and are pleas'd with the Dexterity of the Artiſts, 
and the neat Execution of ſo many Contrivantes. 
For this End the Ancients beſtow'd the richeſt Deco- 
rations upon their T HEAT RES: The Heavens would 
open for their gods to deſcend, and converſe with 
Men; the Air would be filld with Thunder, Ligh- 
tening and Storms; the Sea would ſhew Tempeſts, 
Ship-wrecks,.. and Sea-fights; the Earth would pro- 
duce Gardens, Foreſts, Deſarts, Palaces and Tem- 
ples; out of its, Boſom. would-' riſe Furies, Demons, 
and all the Prodigies of their fabulous Hell; and the 
Por s never fail'd to fill their PLAYs with ſuch 
| Incidents as requir'd thoſe magnificent Decorations. 
TAE Habits of the Actors likewiſe have a 
prodigious Influence on the Minds of an Audi- 
ence, We ſee daily, in the great World, a. vaſt 
Deference ſnewn to the Figure of a Suit of Cloathss 
and how regularly Degrees of Reſpect riſe, from 
the Gold and Silver Button and Button-hole, to 
Lace and Embroidery, How nicely are the Di- 
ſtances betwixt Cloth, Velvet, and Brocade, ob- 
ſerv'd? Much more in the THEATRE ſhould 
this Diſtinction prevail, where our Senſes are to 
be touch'd, pleas'd, and taken by Surprize; and 
where every Spectator, indeed, is to receive an 
Impreſſion of the Character of the Perſon from his 

| | | Dreſs ,_ 
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Dreſs; and the firſt Ideas are generally moſt 
laſting. | 
TRAGEDY borrows. vaſt Advantages from 
15 | the additional Ornaments of Feathers and high 
i Heels; and it is impoſſible, but that two Foot 
15 and a Half of Plume and Buskin muſt go a 
great Length, in giving an Audience a juſt No- 
tion of a Hero. That great Appearance gives 
an Air of Grandeur to every thing he ſays, or 
does. The beſt Grecian PoE TS, who brought 
TRAGEDY ro its Perfection, firſt gave Birth 
to this Invention: They found it of Service, and 
all other Nations continued it. In Rome, com- 
menc'd once a famous Diſpute betwixt two emi- 
nent Tragedians, which beſt repreſented Agamem- 
non; he that ſtep'd loftily, and on tip-toes, or, 
he who appear'd penſive, as if -concern'd for the 
Safety of his People ; but the tall Man carry'd 
it. Theſe uſeful Allies to the Drama, take more 
with the Generality of People, than the brighteſt 
Thoughts, or juſteſt Expreſſions; and, I defy 
any of our beft tragick Bards, ſo readily to 
give an Audience a true Idea of a Queen, by 
the nobleſt Sentiments, or *fineſt Language, 
as the Wardrobe- Keeper can, by half a Do- 
zen lac'd Pages, and as many Yards of embroi- 
der'd Tail; and, indeed, there ſhould be ſome- 
thing particularly adapted to the Look and Dreſs WM 
of every Ac Tor, which ſhould, at firſt View, ti 
ſpeak his Character, before he opens his Mouth; 
and, as the Frown ſhews the King, the Stride, the 4] 
Hero, the thoughtful Air, the Stateſman, and e 
the ſilly Smile, the Fop; ſo do the Robe, the + 
Truncheon, the Bundle of Papers, and Clock'd MW A 
Stockings. | CO | 
TAE Appearance of a Retinue ſuitable to every WW b 
diſtinct Character of the Drama, (which N 
1 f make 
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make a Figure on the Stage) is another Point of 


very great Conſequence, and ought to be prin- 
2 regarded. What is a Tyrant without his 
Guards? or a Princeſs, without her Maids of 
Honour ? A General, without a Troop of Offi- 


| .cers? Or, a firſt Miniſter, without a Levee of 
| Spies and Dependants? A Lawyer, without a 


Flock of Clients? Or, a Beau, without a Train 


A juſt Number of Attendants gives an Air of 
Dignity to, and diftinguithes the proper Superio- 
rity of each Character; beſides, when the Stage 
is crowded, the Greatneſs of the Shew caſts a 


1 Miſt, as it were, over the Eyes of the Specta- 
tors, and makes the thinneſt Plot appear tull*of 


Buſineſs, Keep the Stage fill'd thus, you'll inſtill 


Life and Spirit into the dulleſt Pray; the Paſſi- 


ons will never flag, nor the Action cool. 


I have known a Tragedy ſucceed, by the irre- 
ſiſtible Force of a Squadron of Turkiſh Turbans 
and Scimiters; and, another owe the whole of its 

Merit to the gracetul Proceſſion of a Mufti, and 


a Tribe of Prieſts. A PORT who fights cun- 


ning, will. judicioufly throw into every Act a Tri- 
| umph, a Wedding, a Funeral, a Cn a 
| Feaſt, 3 be 
| manag'd by a Multitude. Thus, by a well-dif- 
os'd Succeſhan of Crowds in every Scene, he 
ies, as it were, ſave under Cover from all Cri- 


ch Spectacle, which m 


ticiſm. | | | 55 
AND, indeed, I am inclinable to believe, that 


this was the chief Deſign of the Ancients, in 


eſtabliſhing and encouraging, at ſo prodigious an 


Expence, their CRoRUuSs: For by this Means, 
the Stage could never be empty; which prov'd 
of infinite Service to their PoE TS, and contri- 


buted vaſtly to the Satisfaction of the People. 


THE 


ene. 

THE French Critick juſt mention'd, (whoſe 
Authority, in Stage-Affairs, is undoubted ) ſays, 
That the moſt magnificent Part of the Repreſenta- 
tions of the Ancients conſiſted, in their ſeldom ſufjer- 
ing an Actor to come upon the Stage alone; and 
remarks, That if a Prince, Princeſs, or any other 
Perſon of eminent Quality appear'd, they were fol- 
low'd by à large Retinue, ſometimes Soldiers, ſome- 
- times Courtiers; but always thoſe who were proper 
Attendants. to the Ground-work of that Scene, A 
rich Citizen would not enter without many Servants ; 


and even a public Courtexan ſcorn'd to make her 


Appearance, but ſurrounded with Maids; and, in 
ſhort, every Body was well accompany'd, without 
ſome particular Reaſon requir'd their being alone : 
For, they did not underſtand that Hiberniciſm, fo 
judiciouſly us'd by our modern PoE TS, of an 
Actor's making a Soliloquy in the middle of a 

As to Mvs1c« and DANCING, I cannot 


object a Deficiency in thoſe Articles to our Stage 


Directors: They cannot well be more expenſive 
in thoſe Entertainments, without it were poſſible 
to bring about the compleat Re- eſtabliſnment of 
the old CHORUS: Therefore, if I blame them 
on that Head, it is, becauſe they are rather ex- 
travagant than ſparing, eſpecially in the latter; 
which deprives us of Decorations more eſſential 
to the Drama. But of this we ſhall talk amply 
in the next Essav, 
IJ am at laſt arriv'd at the finiſning Stroke of 
this Ess AT, which was to conſider, To what 
Cauſes is owing the vitious Taſte of the Town, 
and how far the Decay of Dramatic Poetry is 
owing to Spectators, or Readers of it. But this 
Affair is of that Conſequence to the Reliſh and 
Encouragement of every thing polite; its Faults 
EA 2 . e 
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are ſo notorious, and Amendments ſo neceſlary, . 
that I ſhall reſerve the further Conſideration of 
it, till I come to the ESS Ax upon AUDIENCES 
in general; where I have ſo many Orders of 
People to ſpeak to in a different Way; ſo many 
miſtaken Judgments to ſet right; ſo many Kinds 
of Criticks to call Names; and ſo much more 
to that Purpoſe, and all, that I muſt beg of my 
Readers to ſuſpend their Curioſity, in Relation to 
themſelves, till the Fifth Ess AY, when I intend 
to play the Deyil with them all, | 
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OF DANCING, 


RELIGIOUsS and DRAM AT IC AL. 


An Hiſtorical Account of the MIME s and 
PANTOMIMEsS of the Ancients; with 

a ſhort Parallel betwixt them and our 
modern ARLEQUINS and SCARA- 
MoUcHEs; and a learned Criticiſm on 
our prefent GROTESQUE DANCES. 
To whth are added, Some Reflections up- 
on DANCING, of a publick and private 
Nature; with a Side-ſtep towards Tu - 


ROPE-DANC ERS. 


Z s no Man can deny the vaſt Ve— 

ESR neration the Antients, on all Oc- 
(a calions, profeſs'd for DANCING, 
I need not be too copious on that 
Head, or lay too weighty a Streſs 
of Arguments, where there is but 
a ſmall Foundation for Diſpute. 
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BLE RS, Pos TURE-MASTERsS, and 


To be prolix, in tracing it to the remoteſt Ages 
'of Antiquity, would de amuſing the World with 
Brgy Rs trifling 
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trifling Flouriſnes, and cutting Capers to very 
little Purpoſe; my principal Aim being to point 
out irs Beauties, and make manifeſt ſome Steps 
in it of the utmoſt Importance to the Publick, 
not yet diſcoyer'd.. ; 

BUT, in order to proſecute this laudable De- 
fign 1 and give compleat Satisfaction to 
all my Readers, learned and illiterate, by im- 
proving one, and ſhewing the others my Read- 
ing, I muſt beg Leave to throw in ſome ſmall 
Hints, neceſſary to clear up its Original, and 
maniteſt the Purity of the Spring from whence 
ſo beautiful a Stream does flow. 

Bo TH ſacred and profane Hiſtory talk much 
in Fayour of DANCING. All Ages have ſhewn 
their Eſteem. for it, from the Beginning of Time 
to this Day: And, to a DANCE and a SONG, 
in Honour of Bacchus, we. owe the Riſe of all 
Staze- Entertainments ;. and, of conſequence, all. 
that Inſtruction and Delight the World has from 
time to time receiy'd, either from TRAGEDY, 


' ComEdDy, or OPERA. 


Nay, ſhould. we view DANCING in a pri- 
vate, as well as publick Light, it would appear 
to us as healthful in one, as agreeable in the o- 
ther, But having confin'd my ſelf within the 
Circle of the Town-Diverſions, I ſhall not, at 
preſent, touch any farther upon that Subject, than 
in obſerving, That I look upon a DAN CIN G- 
MASTER as a very uſeful Member in a Common- 
wealth: Nor can I well avoid making a ſmall 
Excurſion, towards the End of this Essav, in 
recommending ſome new Movements abſolutely 
eſſential to the moſt material Points of priyate, 
as well as publick Life. 5 ö 

Bu r, to proceed methodically.— ] juſt hinteq 
before, that the God Bacchus, having firſt brought 

EL, 1 the 
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the Art of planting of Grapes into Greece (for 
» Which I heartily thank him) Icarias (to whom 3 
ö he imparted the Secret) finding a Goat too free 1 
| with his Grapes,” facrific'd the Beaſt to the Ho- 1 
nour ot that Deity; at the ſame time giving an 1 
| Entertainment of MusICk and DANCING. Fe 
PF This Solemnity pleas'd, and grew into an an- : 
nual Cuſtom, every. Year adding ſomething new 1 
to the firſt Plan; and the PoE TS intermedling 
with the Affair, firſt added an Acro; another 
Two; the next Three; till by degrees, and new- 1 
modelling, it was ſo far improv'd, that at laſt BY 
: it ended in a regular TRAGEDY; and that 3 
which was only deſign'd as a Sacrifice, became 
a finiſh'd S TAGE-PLAx. 
THrvus the THEATRES roſe by, and borrow'd 
DANCING from the Temples; and what was | 
at firſt a ſorry Hymn, by way of Chorus, in a 3 
blind ridiculous Religion, gave Birth to the nobleſt 3 
Amuſement, and moſt inftructive Entertainment, 
that the politeſt Nations of the World could ever 
Gat. | | | ; 
Bur we are not to ſuppoſe that Dancing = 
was confin'd to this Part of their Worſhip alone 775 
No, the World grew ſo fond of Religious Agi- 
lity, that the Feſtivals of each particular Deity 
fhow'd away with a different DANCE. Ceres, Ve- 
| nus, Priapus, and the whole Rag-man-roll of Gods 
by. and Goddeſles, invented various Geſtures and Mo- 
tions appropriated to their ſeyeral Rites, Bac- 
chus, indeed, had his Miſteries, in a more eſpe- 
cial Manner, celebrated by DANCING; as may 
be gather'd from the wild Rants and frolickſome 
Capers the Bacchanal Prieſts made uſe of, during 
their mad Performances and Enthuſiaſtick So- 
lemnities, 
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Bur, whillt we are poking into Antiquity (were 
it proper to carry this Affair higher, than either 
mentioning it as a Part of a publick religious 
Ceremony, or a private elegant Entertainment) 
we might inſtance, from ſeveral of the moſt an- 
tient PoE TS, Places, where the Gods themſelves 
are introduc'd dancing. In Pindar. Apollo is cal- 
led, by Way of Excellence, The DANCER. 

IN Homer, he plays upon his Harp, and dan- 
ces at the fame time: Nay, Jupiter himſelf, in 
the Fragment of an old Greek Poem (the Author 
of which is uncertain) is uſher'd in as the Fa- 
ther of gods and Men, in a Minuet-Step. g 

WE learn, from the Right Reverend Biſhop 
Potter's Antiquities of Greece, That from the moſt 
antient Times, Mus Ick and DANCING were the 
principal Diverſions at all Entertainments, and that, 
in every Step of private Life, DANCING was par- 
ticularly N an Accompliſhment becoming all 
Perſons of Honour and Wiſdom. Epaminondas (who 
always was look'd upon as the Chief of the Gre- 
cian Heroes) is celebrated for being a fine DA x- 
CER, and playing very genteely on the Flute. 

'T1s true, the ſame profound Author gives us 
to underſtand, That the Romans look*'d upon theſe 
Amuſements as trivial, and not worthy to be men- 
tiou'd; though in Greece, they were thought ver 
commendable. In anſwer to this ill- grounded Af- 
ſertion, I muſt obſerve, That his Authorities are 
only cited from a very few old, moroſe Ora- 
tors and Hiſtorians, who, of conſequence, mult 
blame what they are unfit for, or did not com- 
prehend, To their narrow-foul'd Opinions, we 
object the Practice of all the politeſt Romans, 
who beheld DANCING with a ſuitable Regard 
and favourable Eye, both in their Religious Wor— 
ſhip, and Civil Amuſements, The moſt eſteem- 
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ed Tribe of their Prieſts were call'd Salii, from 
Saliendo, Dancing: Nay, they were founded by 
Numa himſelf, the Roman Licurgus; and to their 
Care was entruſted the famous Target which 
drop'd from Heaven; upon the ſafe 5 of 
which, the Fate of their Empire depended, At 
their yearly Proceſſion (which was one of the 
moſt ſplendid Sights of Old Rome) they travers'd 
all the Streets with nimble Motions, prodigious 
Agility, and handſome Turns of the Body; as 
we are inform'd by ſeveral wiſe Authors. 

As to their well- judg'd Amuſements in pri- 
vate Life, even Brutus, Catiline, Julius Cæſar, 
Mark Anthony, & c. ſome of their moſt diſtin- 
oniſh'd great ones, were preferr'd to their Fellow- 
Citizens, more for their DANCING, than any 
noted Martial Exploit. 

Bu T how can we reckon the Art of D a x- 
CING to be deſpis'd, either by the Religious, 
Military, or polite Men of Rome? when the firſt 
made uſe of it, more or leſs, in all the Miſteries 
of their Religion; which is already made ſuffi- 
ciently plain: The ſecond, by its Aſſiſtance, qua- 
lity'd themſelves for all Feats of War, as is evi- 
dent by the Saltatio Pyrrhica, and Troje Lndus ; 
which were only military DANCc1inG-BouTs: 
And, for the third, I may venture to afhrm, 
That no Nation ever look'd upon a Man as po- 
lite, that could not dance. 

THE Inſtitution and Progreſs of the Troje-Lu- 
dus is known to every School-Boy ; and the De- 
ſcription of it under their little Leader Aſcanius, 
at the Games for Anchiſes's Death, ſo very full and 
beautiful, in the inimitable Lines of Virgil, that 
as every body has him in Latin or Engliſh, I need 
ſay nothing more of it here; only that it was al- 
ways perform'd on Horſeback, as the Pyrrhica Salta- 
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tio was a-Foot: The Original of which is not 
quite ſo clear. The Accounts given us of it by 
Hiſtorians, Criticks, and Commentators, all wide- 
ly differing from, and contradicting one another. 
Some aſcribe its Foundation to Minerva's lead- 
ing up a Warlike-like DAN c E, after the Conqueſt 
of the Giants by the Gods: Others hold its Riſe: 
to be from the DANCEs of the Corybantes, who 
took Care of young Jupiter; and, in their mad 
Fits, danc'd about, claſhing their Spears againſt 
their Shields, to drown the Infants Cries, that 
Salum might not find him out, and eat him. 
Theſe, indeed, have an Eye to the Affair it ſelf 
but account not in the leaſt for its Name; there- 
fore the. moſt probable Conjecture is, That it 
had its Name and Steps from. Pyrrhus, Son to 
Achilles, who inſtituted theſe warlike Motions to 
the Honour of his Father, at his Funeral Games : 
And what adds to its Probability is, the exact 
Deſcription we find of the Pyrrhick DAN c E in 
Homer, perfectly delineated upon the Shield of 
Achilles, in the Account he gives us of the Ar- 
mour made for him by Vulcan, From whence 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he borrow'd the 
Deſign. | 
Bu T what are all theſe triffing DAN ES to 
thoſe celebrated ones of Old Greece! where, at 
all the ſolemn Games, ſuch as the Olympick, Ne- 
mean, Elæan, Pythian, &c. thoſe Prizes of Ho- 
nour were gain'd by the Strength, Agility, or 
Swiftneſs of the Body: Where the Victors were 
eſteem'd ſuperior to the Conquerors of the World, 
and their immortal Fame tounded upon the laſt- 
ing Baſis of a well-regulated DAN CEB. 
HowEVER plaulible and juſt this Account of 
the firſt publick Appearance of DANCING, ma 
ſeem to eyery thinking, or unthinking Leen 
| | | I will 
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1 will boldly maintain, that (after canvaſſing al! 
the Poets, Criticks, Hiſtorians, Sc. either of this, 
or former Ages, on that Head) I take this noble 
Art to be of a much older Date than any of 


them have allow'd it. I could give undeniable _ 


Authorities for this, from ſacred Hiſtory, as, Mi- 
riam the Propheteſs, and her 1 going 
out with Timbrels and with Dances, The Daugh- 
ters of Shiloh went every Year to dance, only tor 
their Diverſion. David himſelf danc'd before the 
Ark; and Herodias danc'd John the Baptiſt's Head 


off, c. But to wave all Inſtances of this Na- 


ture, left we diſoblige any Body by a ſeeming 
Offence, I ſhall only cite what Conje&ures or 
Proofs I think are for my Purpoſe, from pro- 
fane Hiſtory, and ſupport my Arguments by ho- 
neſt Heathen Quotations. 


CERTAINLY, DANCING is much antien- | 


ter than any Author, Grecian or Roman, makes 
out, If we judge by any Light they give us in- 
to that Affair, tis already proy'd, That it was 
firſt us'd in Religious Worſhip, at leaſt publick- 


ly. Now as Rome had its Religion, Morals, Laws, 


and every Thing polite or uſeful, from Old Greece; 
on the other Hand, Greece was as much indebted, 
for all theſe valuable Bleſſings, to Old Egypt: At 


leaſt, for the principal Part, however the whole 


may be diſputed, 

Nox will this appear a bare Conjecture, but 
a well-grounded Aﬀertion, when we reflect, that 
all former Ages and different Parts of the known 


World, made DANCING a principal Ingredient. 


in a Religious Hodge-Podge: And as Egypt is 
the oldeſt Nation we can well give an Account 


of, undoubtedly from thence the firſt Grecian 
Sages brought their Divine, Civil and polite Learn- 


ing; as on the other hand, the Romans borrow'd 
r 5 EL all 
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all from them. And as it is notorious, that theſe 
chree pious, wiſe, genteel Nations danc'd over 
the largeſt Share of their Prayers, ſo it is eaſy 
to account for the firſt Inſtitution and Projects 
of RELIGtoUs DANCING, . 
Burr to bring this Point nearer home than 
the firſt Eſtabliſhment of Religious Dances in 
Greece; even down to the Beginning of the Mimes 
and Pantomimes, which was long after. I ſay, 
theſe dumb Repreſentations of proper Fables by 
Motions, Geſtures, Attitudes, exc, muſt be en- 
tirely taken from the old Egyptians; as any cu- 
rious Antiquary may readily diſcover, in the near 
Reſemblance betwixt thefe Twin - Brothers, vix. 
The Hieroglyphicks of one, and Dances of the o- 
ther; or indeed, (to fpeak more properly) what 
is eyery Step in theſe Dazces, but a ſignificant 
Hieroglyphical Expreſlion ? | | 
SINCE DANCING then, either Theatrical, 
(as it is commonly introduc'd on the Stage with- 
out any mes Meaning) or Dramatical 1 
(when we have a Story properly danc'd, ſo as to 1 
form a perfect Entertainment to be underſtood ) \ 
is what I am now principally to ſpeak to, 
think it will not be impertinent here to take a 
more particular View of their firſt Riſe in Greece, 
either before the Chorus was found out, or as 
they were introduc'd as Parts of the Chorus, af- 
ter the Invention of that Supplement to a Stage- 
Entertainment; when we may conſider DANCING 
in the Infancy of its Merit, ſo trace it down ta. 
thoſe Days when the Mimes and Pantomimes came 
fo much into Vogue, that they were admir'd b. 
the greateſt Princes, Poets, and Philoſophers, 
both Grecian and Roman: When we may look 
upon DANCING in general to ſtand tip-toe on 
the very Pinnacle of Perfection. ; 
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Fo R ſeveral Ages the Profeſſion of DAN ING 
remain'd in a quiet, unpoliſh'd State, contriving 
a friendly Alliance betwixt the Altar and the 
Stage, and proving a very humble Servant to both, 
till ſome old Gree? (whoſe Brains lay in his Heels) 
thought there might be ſomething more made of 
DaNnciNGs, than juſt pleaſing. the Eye; wiſely 
- judging, That if Dancers could arrive at ſpeaking 

to the Mind without Words, Mankind might be 
inſtructed without the Trouble of Speech. But 
who firſt chalk'd out the Steps for a dumb Tra- 
gedy or Comedy, I could never yet diſcover; 
only I imagine, he muſt be very expert in the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphicks. Having once got firm 
Footing in Greece, it long flouriſh'd there before 
it was tranſplanted to Rome, where that Art like- 
wile throve wondertully for ſeveral Centuries. 

BEFORE I proceed any farther, fome of my 
Readers may be. inquiſitive to find out. a. Di- 
ſtinction betwixt the Mimes and: Pantomimes, as 

they may happen to be mention'd ſeparately, or 
together, As I do not ſuppoſe thoſe curious Per- 
| ſons to be any Conjurers in Criticiſm; the moſt 
plain and ſatisfactory Account I can give them, 
in ſo material a Point, is to ſet full before them 
the Difference betwixt his Grace of Y=——uk, and 
his Grace of C-——ry; one being Pr —— te of 

End, the other of all Emmmnd, 
Tu moſt rational then, and ſuccin& Method 
I can purſue, in explaining the Riſe and Progreſs 
of the Mimes and Pantomimes, take as follows. 
The old Grecian ComEDy being reſtrain'd of 
its Licentiouſneſs, in abuſing nominally Perſons 
of the higheſt Stations and brighteſt Characters, 
the Stage was oblig'd to have recourſe to feign'd 
Stories, which were confin'd to the meaneſt 
Events in low Life, after the Manner of our 
| | Modern 
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Modern COMEDIES: But long before this they 
had loſt their Chorus of MUusiCKk and Da N- 
CING; either becauſe they could not, in thoſe 
Repreſentations, preſerve a Chorus with any De- 
cency 3 or, that the Magiſtrates refus'd being at 
the Trouble or Expence of a Chorus for Com E- 
Dr; which Reaſon indeed ſeems beſt grounded. 
THvus the old CoMEDyY and its Chorus be- 
ing laid aſide, the new Co MEDI was receiy'd, 
with what we call Interludes of SINGING and 
DANCING, in a Way of Mzimickry and Buffoon- 
ery, in Place of the Chorus; as being more 
a- piece with Comick-Poetry, and more anſwerable 
to its Nature. | | 
FR OM theſe Plants then I fancy, (for there 
is no more in it) the Mimes and Pantomimes in 
Greece ſprung up; from whence they were uſher'd 
into Rome with vaſt Applauſe. 3 
Ir is certain, they were of very old ſtanding 
in Greece, being mention'd by Ariſtotle; nay, by 
Eſchylus himſelf, They were held ſo much in 
Eſteem, that they were introduc'd at all publick 
Shews, and private Feaſts; and were every where 
receiv'd with Encomiums ſuitable to their diſtin- 
ouiſh'd Merit. Plutarch calls them Dumb Poems; 
as, vice versa, he does POET RAV, a Speaking-dance. 
So juſt was their Expreſſion of every Paſſion, 
that the leaſt Motion of Head, Arm, or Foot, 
had ſo far its due Weight with the Audience, 
that nothing (which could be made intelligible 
by Words) was left imperfect, or the Senfe loft 
in their Action. Ariſtotle (who was the juſteſt 
and moſt learn'd Critick in Pok TRY, as well 
as one of the Firſt-rate Philoſophers) ſo much 
admir'd their Mimick Art, that he call'd one of 
them a divine Dancer, for haying ſo well danc'd 
a whole Tragedy of Eſchylus's, call'd, The * 
| | fore 
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fore Thebes: Which alone is ſufficient to ſtiffe 
the ridiculous Notions of ſome pretended Dab- 
lers in Antiquity who would inſinuate, That the 
two firſt of this Tribe that were famous, were 
Pylades and Bathyllus, who came from Greece to 
Rome in the Time of Auguſtus; when it is rather 
more than probable, that this Art (which had 
been ſo long cultivated amongft the Grecians, 
with the greateſt Care and Succeſs) was with 
their Empire rather in its Decline, before its firſt 
Appearance in 71taly, bc 
Nor but Pylades and Bathyllus were both e- 
minent, in their Way, to a vaſt Degree; one be- 
ing as noted for imitating the Tragick, as the 
other the Comicłk Paſſions. Seneca mentions them 
with great Reſpect, and from the Conſideration 
of their different Excellencies, lays it down as 
an infallible Maxim, That no Man ſhould under- 
take to profeſs any Science, but what he is de- 
ſign'd by Nature to excel in: Which I think ful- 
ly 1 my Project mention'd in the pre- 
cedent ESSAT, where I advanc'd ſome Rules 
for better ſupplying the Stage with proper AQ- 
ors; and will, I hope, bear as great Weight in 
a following EssAy, when I ſhall produce ſome 
Hints very New (yet. undeniably uſeful and ſo- 
lid) for trying and qualifying all People for 
_ thoſe Employments Nature has fitted them for. 
THERE is another Argument which ftrength- 
ens the imagin'd Antiquity of the Pantomimes, 
Which ariſes from my paſt Reflections upon the 
Pyrrhick and Trojan DANCES, Which were part- 
ly of this Kind: And, as they were introduc'd 
in the earlieſt Accounts we have of thoſe two 
celebrated Nations, 'tis reaſonable to believe, 
that the Mimes had an Eye to their Performan- 
ces, both in their 8 and Progreſs, 
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SOME People may here object (and not with- 


out Cauſe) to the wanton Geſtures, and laſcivi- 
ous Behaviour of the Mimes in general; which 
were Incendiaries to vitious Love, Proyocatiyes 


to all Beaſtlineſs, and Shocks to modeſt Dyes: 


Part of this Charge I allow, and will not defend. 
it; what was blameable in them, I give up; but 
muſt defire my Reader's Patience in obſerving 


two Things, This Accuſation, in the farſt Place, 


touches not the Grecian Pantomimes: This Art 
was allow'd no ſuch Exceſs amongſt the Greeks ; 


tho' it was held there in the higheit Eſteem. 


Thoſe polite and. prudent People encourag'd no 
Diverſions, but what could ſtand the Teſt of Vir- 
tue as well as Pleaſure; and tho' ſome of their 
Amuſements might only aim at an agreeable 
Ingenuity, yet they were never ſuffer'd to look 


a-{quint at Vice. In the ſecond Place, we learn 


from this, that the Mimick Art ſoon degenerated 
with the Romans: The Grecian Maſters being 
gone, and no skilful Succeſlors to ſupport their 
Stage, People were oblig'd to take up with the 
Refuſe of their Society; who, in order to carry 
bn their Trade, (by the Inclinations of the Ge- 
nerality of their Spectators, and the Countenance 
of ſome luſtful Emperours) grew ſo impure in 
their Actions, and nauſeous in their Obſcenities; 
that even corrupted Rome it ſelf was aſham'd to 


be pleas'd with a Diverſion ſo notoriouſly {can- 


dalous, and fairly laid. them aſide. | 


Bur, before I intirely leave this Subject, I 


cannot avoid taking Notice of ſome abſurd Ac- 
counts handed down to us by very grave, learn- 
ed Authors in Relation to the Mimes; particular 
larly Mr. Kennet in his Roman Antiquities : Who 
ſays, that Scaliger defines Mimiciry to be a POEM 
imitating any fort of Actions, ſa as to make 
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them appear ridiculous. This Definition, I am 
fure, is highly imperfect, ridiculous, and wide of 
the Mark : For, every School-boy knows, that in 
the true Art of the Mimes, there never was an 
Speech made uſe of; as is already, ſufficiently 
prov'd from the Authors, both Grecian and Ro- 
man, above cited. Indeed, there were a Set of 
Farce Writers and Actors, who, by Way of In- 
terlude, either betwixt the Acts, or at the End 
of a Play, rehears'd ſeveral odd Pieces of Po- 
ETRY; but how they came by the Name of Mi- 
mes, I cannot comprehend : For, I take Mimickry 
to be a juſt Explanation of all Actions of Life, 
by Motions alone without Words. This Defini- 
tion may not be according to Mood and Figure ; 
but 'tis juſt and true: For, in that conſiſted the 
Merit of the Pantomimes. | 

Mr. Kennet himſelf owns, that the Original of 


what he calls the Mimi, was owing to a Set of 


Actors, who after the Chorus went off the Stage, 
diverted the Audience with apiſh Poſtures, and 
antick Dances: This indeed was a Part of Mi- 
mickry, but the 2 : For Taberius and Tu- 
blius, (whom he ſtiles the two famous Pantomimi) 
with their imperfe& odd Drama, were Farce Wri- 
ters, and Farce Actors, noted indeed in their 
Way; and the firſt of them (tho' of the Eque- 
ſtrian Order) was oblig'd by Cæſar to act in one 
of his Farces: But, neither that Part of his Pro- 


logue cited, or what Horace mentions of him in 


the tenth Satire of his firſt Book, inſi nuate in the 
leaſt his being one of the Mimi: it being unde- 
niable, that the two firſt that viſited Rome in 
that Character, were Pylades and Batlyllus, before 
fpoken ot, and fully. ee 
Bur what a Right Reverend Author means by 
a total Neglect of the Mimi, tho' ſo very wy 
. cular 
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cular in the other Antiquities of Greece; I cannot 
account for: This I am ſure of, that he treats of 
many Cuſtoms at large, of leſs moment in ge- 
neral to Mankind, and in particular to the learn- 
ed World: nor is there one of their miſcellany 
Cuſtoms there treated of, but is a Trifle in com- 
pariſon to a thorough Knowledge of the Panto- 
mime Art. | | 
HAvIiNG been very plain and particular on 
this Head, as far as it relates to the Antients; it 
will not be improper now to conſider how far 
the Moderns have imitated them in this Art; ſo 
make a ſort of Connexion betwixt thoſe Times 

and the preſent Age, in the Caſe before us. 
I believe, that from ſome faint Notions of 
theſe dumb Orators, imprinted on the Minds of 
the late Greeks, or ſome remaining Tracks left of 
their former Foot- ſteps, the Cuſtom. aroſe of 
baving Mutes in the Grand Signior's Seraglio; and 
which is ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd in all the Palaces of 
the Tyrants of the Eaſ#: For, they being no Blab- 
bers, Secrets of the greateſt Moment are alway 
entruſted with them. They are the moſt c flict- 
. ous and handy, as well as ſilent Servants; and 
as they do not diſturb one with their impertinent 
Voices, ſo they cannot tell Tales out of School; 
which Perfections would highly recommend them 
to the generality of our fine Ladies: And on the 
other Side, I fancy moſt Britiſn Husbands would 
not be diſpleas'd, if the mute Article was by 
_ Means or other introduc'd in Matrimonial 
ite. | | | 
WHAT very much confirms my Belief in this 
Point of the Mutes being related to the Mimes, 
is, that to this Day they often act little Pieces 
in the Mimick Way to divert the Grand Signior; 
K 2. which 
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which is indeed the only Theatrical Entertain— 
ment the Turks have any Notion of. CS. 
As the Sultan has furniſh'd the Privacies of 
his Court from the Remains of the old Mimes; 
ſo has the Iralians ſupply'd their Comic Stages 
with Actors from their Relicks in Rome : For from 
their Aſhes (Phenix-like) have ſprung up our Mo- 
dern Arlequins, Scaramouches and Punchinello's, 
which ' muſt be apparent to all who are convyer- 
fant with the Hiſtory of one Set, and the Per- 
formances of the other, | | 
I muſt own, that the beſt alian CoM ED 
is a tolerable Imitation of the old Pantomimes, 
only a little Gothicis d; moſt of the other An- 


tique Arts have in a great meaſure retriev'd their 


priſtine Glory: Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
zefture, have for theſe three laſt Centuries flou- 
riſh'd prodigiouſly: And, as I have already ob- 
ſerv'd, I am inclinable to think, that the pre- 
Tent State of our Mos rcx by far exceeds any 


thing of that Kind, ever known to Greece or Rome: 


Only PoE TRT, and this its dumb younger Si- 


ſter, fly a low pitch, in compariſon with the high 


Flights of their Anceſtors. 


I any Nation can be brought to a juſter Un- 
derſtanding or Performance of the old Mimickry, 


than we have in Modern Times met with; it 


muſt undoubtedly be attempted after the Manner 
of the Italian Co gD Y: That is, by preſerv- 
ing what is juſt and beautiful in the Antich 
Action, but rejecking their ridiculous Innovati- 
ons in bad, low Dialogues; and worſe vocal 
MUSICK, 1 25S, | 

. Tris Affair is of greater Moment to Man- 
kind than may appear at firſt View, and ſhould 
be manag'd with Senſe and Diſcretion; not by 
a Set of ignorant, ſtrolling Scoundrels (ſuch as 


for 
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for ſome Years paſt have infected both Sides 
of the Hay-Market with their nonſenfical Jargon, 
and Fack-puding Action j) but by a choſen Society 
of learned Antiquaries and penetrating Virtuoſi; 
who may gather from old Urns, Vales, Statues, 
Buſtos, Baſs-Relerves, Intaglias, Camaas, and Monu- 
mental Inſcriptions; an intire Set of Vizor-masks, 
Features, Grimaces, Steps, Motions, Attitudes, ſig- 
nificant Poſtures, and learn'd Directions, in or- 
der to inſtru a young Group of Mimicks, in all 
that was peculiar to, or us'd by the antient Pan- 
tomimes. Then theſe Gentlemen, by the neceſſa- 
ry Aſſiſtance of ſome Tumblers, Poſture-maſters, 
and Rope-dancers, might produce a Set of Actors 
to amaze the World; who might by the ſtrong- 
eſt and fineſt Turns of Argument, entorce all Pre- 
cepts of Religion, and Morality, by their dumb 
Eloquence, and filent Rhetorick. | 

As for thoſe poor Wretches, known here by 
the Title of the 1talian-Comedians; I ſhall not at 
reſent meddle any tarther with their abſurd Per- 
omni till I come to mention, them as pre- 
tending to the Form of a Theatre. 90 

THE true Halian COMEDY, is neither per- 
fe& Farce nor old Mimichry; for, tho? 3 
make uſe of very proper and emphatical Moti- 
ons, and really manage Arms, Legs, and Heads 
to very good purpoſe; yet their wretched Stuff 
of Farce quite deſtroys the Merit of their Action, 
and is an Obſtacle to their Improvement; ſo in 
aiming at both, are in effect neither: The neareſt 
 Reſemblance they bear to any part of the An- 
tique Stage, is that Set of Farce-Performers, call'd 
by Mr, Kennet, the Mimi. 

1 ee, I have often met Abroad with 
very clever Fellows upon the 1talian Stage, in e- 
very reſpect deſign'd by Nature to make excel- 
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lent Mimichs; could they have been content to 
make the uſe of all Members but their Tongues : 
For, according to an eftabliſh'd Rule of the old 
Pantomimes, they may open their Mouths, but 
muſt never ſpeak. | | 
THE neareſt then of all Modern Inyentions 
to the Primitive Mimick Art, are ſome Groteſque 
- DANCEs, which have been lately very. happily 
introduc'd upon the Engliſh Stage, with Applauſe 
almoſt equal to their Merit; they being a Glory 
to our Nation, an Ornament to our THE 4- 
TRES, and the Teſt of Politeneſs in our preſent 
Gow, They have, indeed, in the ae of a 
few Years arriv'd to that Perfection; and in ſome 
Reſpects ſo far kept up to the Severity of the 
Rules, and Juſtneſs of the Meaſures of the An- 
tique Mimes, that they may boldly demand a Con- 
tinuance of the Succeſs they have met with (eſ- 
pecially thoſe perform'd at Lincoln's-Inn Fields ,) 
could they be prevail'd upon to ſtick to their 
DANCING, and baniſh: their Songſters: But it is 
impoſſible to make them ſenfible, that their Vo- 
cal MUS1Cx is as inconſiſtent with the Main of 
their Entertainments, as the Comick Poetry of the 
Talians with a juſt Imitation of the old Mimes. 
Thus by an ill-judg'd Jumble, and wrong blend- 
ing of two Arts in one Piece, both the true Ita- 
lian CO M E Dr, and our Groteſque Dramatical 
DAN cES, have miſs'd their Point; they form 
Alliances which will ruin them, and by joining 
execrable PoE TRV and vile Musi cx to beau- 
tiful Scenes of juſt Groteſque DANCING, the 
Perfection of one is loſt in the Stupidity of the 
other; and inſtead of a ſingle, compleat Euter- 
tainment, they will be both reduc'd to the low 
State of Buffoonery, tho' they aim at ſoaring to 
the moſt exalted Pitch of true Mimickry: And, 
91.7 | : indeed, 
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mdeed, our Theatrical DANCING, in thus mix- 
ing Scenery, Machinery, and Muſick, Vocal and 
Inſtrumental, with their Steps, comes nearer to 
the Nature of. an old Grecian Chorus, than that 
of their Repreſentations, or Interludes by Pan- 
tomimes; which will appear evident to all Capa- 
cities in the next EsSAy, where 1 ſhall examine 
all Particulars relating to a Chorus. 

As for. thoſe humorous DaNCEs exhibited 
at Drury-lane; 1 have not yet diſcover'd, whether 
they are deſign'd as a Burle/que upon the other 
Houſe, or themſelves: But, as their Mimes are 
arriv'd at the Ne-plus-ultra of Badneſs in that 
Way; it they cannot improve, I think *tis high 
time they ſhould leave off, ſince they cannot do 
worſe, I muſt obſerve one Thing, tho” in their 
Favour; which is, that their Deſigns anſwer more 
to the Spirit of the old Mimes, they keeping up 
intirely to the Life and Beauty of Action, how- 
ever lame in the Execution: not clogging their 
Entertainments with thoſe monſtrous Loads of 
harmonious Rubbiſh, we are tired with at the 
other Houſe. One would ſwear, that both THE:“Z 
ATRES Were afraid of doing too well, or giy- 
ing Pleaſure too exquiſite to their Audiences ; there- 
fore are ſure to throw in ſome Allay; one is not 
content to act well, unleſs they are allow'd to 
dance ill-at the ſame time; the other charms us 
with their DANCES, therefore are at ſome Pains 
and Expence to ſquawl and ſcrape us out of our 
Saanen 6 | | 

Bur, in order to make a juft Application of 
all that has been ſaid on this Head, and not to 
find out Diſeaſes without propoſing Remedies, 
let us at once come to the moſt. material Point, 
and conſider what is to be encourag'd, and what 
amended in this Noble Art; and how far ſuch 
1 an 
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an Amuſement may be render'd of the utmoſt 
Conſequence to the Republick of Letters, 

1N our preſent viſible Decay of all Senſe, eſ- 
pecially Poetick; and of all Poetry, particularly 
Dramatick; the Art of DANCING ſhould again 
wholly ingroſs the Stage, as it did formerly in 
its Infancy : For, ſince we can no longer boaſt 
the Shadow of thoſe Beauties, for whoſe Sakes 

we baniſh'd it thence ; why ſhould any one now 
object to its Reſtoration? If we confider this 
Art of Mimickry thoroughly, either in its former 
flouriſning State, or in the Addition of ſome late 
Improvements; I believe, every impartial Judge 
will allow, that it may be prodigiouſly advanc'd 
in this Age, not only to its priſtine Height, but, 
perhaps, (if taken in a right Light) more to the 
Adyantage of Mankind in general, than has been 
yet known from any publick Amuſement. And, 
ſince Nonſenſe has ſo long uſurp'd the Pro- 
vinces of Tongue and Pen, we may + ons to im- 
prove, by dumb Wit: And, ſince Head- pieces are 
at a Loſs in giving us proper Documents, we 
may look for Inſtruction from Arms and Legs. 

I am ſenſible, that ſome Book-learn'd Criticks, 
or formal, ignorant Humouriſts, will immediately 
reproach me with the vaſt Progreſs theſe Stage 
DANCES have already made amongſt us; and 
that any farther Encouragement given them, would 
prove the utter Ruin of that ſmall, expiring Spi- 
rit of Poetry left. To this I readily endings; That 
Dramatick Poetry is at preſent at fo low an Ebb 
of Merit, that *tis neither worth minding, nor 
retrieving; nor can its Place be better __—_— 
than by that inſtructive Art, which was the Ad- 
miration even of the greateſt Poets, when the 
Stage was in its full-blown Flower of Perfection. 
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Bur, what would thoſe very wiſe. Gentle- 
men ſay, ſhould 1 ſcrew my Argument a Note 
higher, and maintain, that Poetry it ſelf may 
be brought to a greater Pitch of Inſtruction and 
Delight by theſe. DAN CES, than by the Works 
of any Poet now living; and in one Night's En- 
tertainment, we may skim the Cream of all the 
different Kinds of that Noble Art. But, in or- 
der to fortify my Aſſertions by ſome Examples 
let us only —— one of my old Friend Bays's 
Grand DANCE S. | A 

ENT ER firſt, a ſtrapping two-handed Fellow, 
with a bright Shield, a broad Sword, and a ſui- 
table Plume of Feathers; moving exactly to a 
Trumpet-tune; frowning and 2 about him 
as if the Devil was in him. Won't he give us a 
juſt Idea of the Fire and Grandeur of Heroic Poe- 
try in general? Then, if he falls in Love with 
all the Women; kills all the Men he meets, and 
at laſt ſtabs or poiſons himſelf; this will have 
a particular Regard to that part of it, call'd Dra- 
matick, as twelve or twenty-four very high Ca- 
pers, and Military Flouriſnes, with a juſt Pauſe 
at the End of each, will to the Epick. Y 

If a Giant and Dwarf hop about Hand in 
Hand; the long Stride of one, and ſhort Step of 
the other; figure out to the meaneſt Capacity: the 
Beauties of Pindarique Poems : Should the tall Fel- 
low ſometimes ſtare, foam and gallop full drive, 
as if poſſeſs'd with a Fury; anon, all of a ſud- 
den ſtand ftock ſtill, as if quite out of Breath; 
while the little Shaver is playing ſome genteel 
Tricks; toying, ſinging, ſmiling, by Starts; they 
thus point out to us the unequal Enthuſiaſm of 
the great Ode, and Pleaſantry of the ſmall: One, 
with the Variety of the Lyrick. 
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Ax Upholder's Retinue moving gravely round 


dreſs'd in Frowns, With a Looking-gla 
Hand, and the Balance of Juſtice in the other; 
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a Coffin, attended by ſome Bedlamite Lovers, 


_ curſing, crying, bleſſing, laughing, fighing, as 


if their Hearts would break; the different Po- 


ſtures of this mad, whimſical, melancholy Group, 


will juſtly comprehend all Sorts of Elegiack Com- 
plaints, | 
An open, ſincere Countenance, A 


explains to us the neceſſary Truths of bold Sa- 


tire: as a Vizard Mask, Dark Lanthorn, and 


frequent Whiſpers, do its Counter- part, a private 
Lampoon, 


A Set of Hay-makers, a ſprightly Jig, rural 


Love, with a River-God or two, and as many 


Wood Nymphs; denote the natural Simplicity, 
and Innocence of Paſtoral. N 

A Pigmy, with a diminutive, but very keen 
Dagger, cutting and pricking every body as high 


as can reach, gives us at once the Sting 1n 
the Tail of an Epigram. 11 


TAE Heroic-comick, may be diſtinguiſh'd by a 


purple Robe and Sceptre, with a Satyr's Hoofs 
and Horns; as its Half-brother Burleſque (who's 
generally more Knaye than Fool) may by a 


' Jack-pudding's Coat over a Philoſopher's Gar- 


ment. : | \ thy 

Tus the Anacreontick may be deſcrib'd by a 
Train of jolly Lads, and blooming Laſſes, led 
by Bacchus and Venus, playing, drinking, lov- 
ing, moving in the cake Manner, to the ſofteſt 
MusIiCk: As the Modern Imitation of them, 


the Philippick, and the Improvement upon the 


Philippick, call'd the Lilliputian, may, by ſome In- 
fants, that juſt can go and ſpeak, — in 
their innocent PTATSs, catching Butter- fſies, 
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blowing Bubbles, toſſing Balls: Witty. Maſter ! 
Pretty Miſs ! | TIS 

THEN if a Dancer would in a more particular 
Manner chalk out ſome private Subjects; it may be 
eaſily r con about in the following Method. - 

By a pale Complexion, dirty Shirt, uncomb*d 
Wig, and diſtracted Step, the Love-ſick Songfter 
is known; as a tolerable deal of Lace and 
Fringe, clock'd Stockings, and 2 Minuet Step, 
are certain Signs of genteel Poetry; the Wit of 
the Beau- monde; or, as Waller has it, foft Words, 
with nothing in them, ec. A blind Man with 
an Antique Robe, and Modern Brocade Waſte- 
coat; a Sceptre in his Hand, and Buskins on 
his Legs; who loves the rougheſt Roads, treads 
loftily, but ſeldom ftumbles, is an exact Emblem 
of Blank Verſe: As. a Morris-dancer, adorn'd 
with Garlands of Flowers, fetter'd with ſilken 

. Cords, and deck'd all round with Bells, does 
Rhime : And ſo a fruitful Genius, may proceed ad 
 Infinitum. | 5 

Now could our Eye at one View take in all 
theſe, jumbled together in a Grand Dance, at the 
ſame time we ſhould enjoy the Quinteſſence of 
all Kinds of PotTRy, as fignificantly explain'd 
to us as the Nature of an Eclipſe was by the 
Hays in the Rehearſal, The Succeſs of which 
Dance, and Juſtneſs of the Repreſentation, ſhew 
to what Perfection ſuch Entertainments may be 
brought in natural,” and all other Sorts of Philo- 
ſophy. 1 1 | | 

I am perſwaded, that DANCING is the only 
Method of making all Parts of the Mathematicks 
to be eaſily comprehended by the dulleſt Capa- 
cities; nor can I think of any Means ſo proper 
of rendering familiar to a young Lad's Under- 
ſtanding any Problem of Exclid, as dancing it 

2 Over 
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over to him. Sir 1---c N----2 often own'd 
to me, he was entirely of my Opinion. Mr. 
R= AN, Dr, Ha ---ly, and the reſt of our prin- 
cipal Mathematicians, will come readily into it, 
if they once conſider the various Natures of Mo- 
tions abſolute, and relative, regular and irregu— 
lar, of Bodies mix'd and ſimple, elaſtick and 
volatile, with all the reſt of the neceſſary Jar- 
gon, in the proper Terms of Art: And would 
thoſe Gentlemen be at a little Pains with ſome 
of the bad Clock - work Machines belonging to 
both Play-Houſes, 1 am confident no Lecture or 
tedious Harangue, ſpun out by a trifling Super- 
fluity of Words, could give ſo much Satisfaction 
to an Audience, or ſo true Notions of the Ele- 
ments of Things, as a Mathematical Dance. 

I need not proceed to ſet off every other par- 
ticular Art in this Light; any Man that is Maſter 
of a ready Head and Heel, will quickly reduce, 
from Speculation to Practice, all Branches of any 
other Science, in the ſame Manner I propoſe. 
As theſe: Groteſque Dances have met with a fa- 
yourable Reception from all trae Judges of Wit 
and Politeneſs, even where there was but little 
of the Urile mix'd with the Dalci: What might 
we not expect from Entertainments upon the 
fore-mention'd Plans, eſpecially at the New Houſe, 
under the Direction, and conducted by J n 
R——þ, Eſq; who is Maſter of an unparallel d 
Genius to excel in that Way: And I will ven- 
ture to proclaim him the the greateſt Poet, Phi- 
loſopher, and Mathematician now in Being, if 
he pleaſes to exert his nimble Talents according 
to the Schemes I have here laid down for throw- 
ing theſe Arts into proper Motion and Figure. 

I fear it might be highly reſented by ſeveral 
of my kind Readers, if, in an ESSAY upon 

. 5 Theatrical 
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Theatrical Dancing, no honourable Mention ſhould 
be made of Tumblers, Poſture - Maſters,” and Rope- 
Dancers; therefore I ſhall: not wholly neglect, 
nor dwell too long upon that Subject: The two 
firſt we look upon as humble Creepers. in DAN 
CING, as the laſt are generally High- flyers: 
They all have their Merits in their different Sta- 
tions. Tumbling and Poſtures require as great 
Agility and Dexterity, and their various Tricks 
may appear as pleaſing to the Eye, as the brave 
Attempts of Rope- Dancing: But this laſt is more 
ſurprizing and hazardous, giving the Spectator a 
ſort of painful Pleaſure; and, indeed, a naturally 
ſteady Head, and bold Heart, are more; requiſite 
in this myſterious Science, than that mean Cun- 
ning, ſupple Limbs, ſeemingly diſlocated Joints, 
flexible Hams, and artificial bending any Way; 
which is all the two firſt can boaſt lt. 
_ *Tis true, theſe low Movers have infinitely of 
late, got the Advantage oyer the High- flyers; 
vet the laſt, with the Generality of People, are 
ſtill in great Eſteem, and live in Hopes of one 
Day or another having Liberty again to divert 
both Court, Town and Country. And though 
for ſome Years paſt the laudable Art of RO PE- 
DANCING has been held in great Contempt in 
the refin'd Neighbourhood of St. Fames's; yet, 
I can't ſay, but of late they. have got Ground 
remarkably, by the fine Performances of Signior 
Vialante and his Lady; who have given vaſt Con- 
tent to all Ranks of People, and flatter the High- 
flyers with a Proſpe&t of being once more in 
Requeſt. A Time may come, when their Anta- 
goniſts ſhall be oblig'd to reſign the Power they 
gain'd by Poſtures, Grimace and Agility: And if 
they care not to dance on, they may ſwing in a 
Rope, and quaver their Toes in the Air, though 

6 now 
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now they're confin'd to Terra Firma: 1 ſay, this 


is not improbable, 1 ſince Signior Vo-. 


lante has taken Poſſeſſion of the higheſt Part of 
the Steeple of the K —g's own Pariſh-Church, 
in order to ſhew his Skill to Multitudes of admi- 
ring Spectators. Tis true, the chief Poſture-Ma- 
ſter of that Pariſh had a Stop put to his ſhewing 
any more there; but we expect Orders from a 
higher Power to permit him to perform. 


BEFORE I take my Leave of Stage-Dancing, 


it will not be thought impertinent, if I remind 
my Readers here of what I adyanc'd in my firſt 
ESSAY, about the Recitative of an OPERA 
being danc'd: I believe they'll all enter more 


| readily into that Project, now that the Nature 


and Beauty of DANCING is more fully ex- 


lin'd. t 


THe Uſe that may be made of theſe Theatri- 


cal Groteſque Dances is, I hope, by this Time ſo 
obvious to every thinking Briton, and the Ad- 
vantages accruing from them ſo demonſtrable, 
that 1 ſhall not any longer inſiſt upon their ex- 
traordinary Merit, but apply ſome new Steps in 
DANCING to ee Life, which may be of 
the utmoſt Conſequence to the Public Good. 

1 édeſire that our preſent worthy Set of Dan- 
cing - Maſters would not be diſpleas'd, if 1 pro- 
pole erefting ſeveral publick Schools in this Me- 
tropolis, and other great Towns of this Iſland; 
in order to inſtruct all our Youth in ſpeaking 
Dances, or a Dancing Speech. They are themſelves 
yet ignorant of that myſterious Part of D a N- 
NG; but as they could qualify themſelves for 
ſuch a laudable Work, they ſhould preferably to 
others be encourag'd; in the mean time we 
ſhould have skillful Maſters brought from Turkey, 
Perſia, & c. protected by the Government, and 
paid at the Publick Expence, TRE 
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OF DANCING. 118 
THE Benefits ariſing from this Art to the Ma- 
jority of a trading Nation, may be eaſily made 
manifeſt from the ready and quiet Diſpatch of 
Buſineſs in this and all great Cities; for a. Nod, 
a Shrug, a wry Face; the Motion of a Leg or 
Arm, right or left; nay, the Diſpoſition of a 
different Finger (according to the old Cuſtom of 
ſpeaking wh our Fingers) will, without the Ap- 
pearance of any Hurry, or the ſhocking Noiſe 
of ſtunning. Voices, facilitate, to Admiration, the 
moſt es Rox Manner of Commerce amongtt 
the buſy Part of Mankind: Not ſo much as a 
Humm will be heard in the Royal Exchange, but 
the whole Crowd will appear as ſerene as a 
Quaker's Meeting, when the Spirit works not on 
the Fleſh. Then we might ſee. an European calm- 
ly dancing a Bargain with an Aſiatict; a Briſtol 
Merchant drawing a Bill on Scanderoon with ane 
fmart Caper; a Jew bowing himſelf into the Fa- 
vour of a Chriſtian; and one of the Pure ones, 
without the Expence even of Yea or Nay, out- 
wit a Chancery Sollicitor with a clean Hop. In 
ſuch a Medley of foreign Tongues, as muſt ne- 
ceſſarily attend the Trade of ſuch a Town as 
London, where you meet all Nations of the known 
World in a Compaſs of an Acre of Ground, 
what can we expect but Babel it ſelf, in the tranſ- 
acting of Buſineſs, Now this Hint of mine, 
rightly improv'd, would enable every one to ma- 
nage his Affairs, without being skill'd in the Mo- 
ther-Tongue of him he deals with: And I am 
certain, that it is next to a Demonſtration (it L 
may be allow'd the Paradox) that the only Me- 
thod of attaining an univerfal Language, is to- 
be Dumb. A Toſs of the Head, a Wink of an 
Eye, or Shrug of the Shoulders, will diſtinguiſh 
whether you deal in South-Sea, India, or Banks 
(a>. Stock; 
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Stock; an Arm or Leg will tell whether you are 
a Buyer or Seller. And as to Numbers, every 
Child knows, we may reckon to Millions by our 
Fingers in the readieſt Manner of Accompts; and 
to the greateſt Exactneſs in Arithmetick, Be- 
ſides, every different Movement at once proclaims 
the Man's Country you would deal with. If you 
ſee a Gentleman move flowly along in a grave 
Sarabrand Step, as if he was afraid to diflocate 
his Bones, or fall a- pieces, you, at once, know 
him to be a e If you ſee another cut 
fifty Capers in the making one Bow, always gay, 
always in Motion, and never out of Countenance, 
you're certain he's a Frenchman: This laſt tho 
muſt be allow'd the Liberty of his Tongue, in 
ſome few particular Monoſyllables, or he's un- 
done for ever. The Engliſh (thoſe Tragi-Come- 
dians of the World) with one merry Leg, and 
one ſad, are known to all Nations upon Earth 
by a grave Jig peculiar to themſelves. The Ger- 
mans are as noted for their long; Stride; Turky- 
Cock Strut, and dancing in 5 Ox-Stile; as 
the Low-Dutch are for their aukward Imitation of 
the French, a- la- Clumſie. Thus, without obſer- 
ving even the Countenances of People (which 
might be of great Advantage in this Affair) or 
any Part or Kind of Speech, every Man's Birth 
and Buſineſs is made manifeſt by his Country- 
Steps. | e 6 8. n 
= 55 MET HIN &, in the Nature of theſe Dance s, 
was begun and carry'd on in the Way. of 
Trade, about the Year Seventeen Hundred and 
Twenty; but the Maſters of thoſe Times and 
Dancing- Schools (tho* otherwiſe vaſt Proficients in 
their Calling) made their Scholars dance ſo long, 
and cut Capers ſo high, that all Europe grew quite 
fick of their Method in Buſineſs. - | 15 
CANS . can- 
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I cannot help obſerving here, that as the firſt 
nſtitution of Dancing was religious, ſo there 
is no Part of publick or private Lite, to which it 
would proye more, ſerviceable or becoming,. in 
the way of dumb Oratory, than to the P— pit: 
It appears already, by the modeſt and yell- 
judg'd Endeayours of a young Gentleman (who 
is as juſt an Accor, as a profound Scholar) to be 
a Science in all Reſpects highly proper in and 
worthy of that Place and Function. Z | 
No Words, without proper Motions, can have 
any tolerable Effect, as to inculcating ſound De- 
ctrine with a ſuitable Vehemence: And if any 
Pr ſt labours under the Infirmity of a bad 
Elocution, a ſtammering Utterance, or any kind 
of Impediment in Speech, every Member of his 
Body may aſliſt in edifying his Congregation 
and his Ser n be fluently and elegantly deli- 
yer'd by Signs and Tokens, and Movements, and 
all that; what fignifies it, whether he ſpeaks or 
no, ſo he is underſtood to: the 4 Nor 
would it be amiſs, were all our Pu ts made of 
a commodious Largeneſs, and then our Par---ns 
might have Space ſufficient to ſhew us, that we 
muſt be content with a Sort of a rough, hobling 
Courant, to get to H- n; or, that if we don't 
take ſpecial Care, we may flide in a fine eaſy 
Minuet-Step (before we are aware) to the D.—I: 
In mort, one mipht t 
* X * and thus „ 0M and *X * WM x 
and then w m bare. mote of” whe * 
* * * another ne n my Fro 
jet thrives in its Infancy. 
Ir may be naturally expected, by the Majo- 
rity of my Readers, that, in a general Diſcourſe 
upon DANCING, the French Nation fhould 
make a. greater Figure, eſpecially as I have 
| L thought 
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thought fit to touch upon other Countries, both 
antique and modern in this ESsSAT. But being 
oblig'd, by ſeveral material and unayoidable 
Hints, to ſtretch this Subject to its utmoſt Extent, 
and no Fine Part that they excel in being 
neglected, I thought it proper to toſs their Merit, 
on that Head, by the Lump into the Scale: Beſides, 
were I to enter into a> formal Detail of the Beau- 
ties of DANCING, and a Frenchman at the ſame 
time, new Matter would, every Moment, flow 
in ſo copioufly, that 1 ſhould never know when 
I hope, (tho' I have promis'd not to meddle 
but with the Public Entertainments) that what I 
have advanc'd in relation to ſome Parts of pri- 
vate Life, will not be look'd upon as altogether 
abſurd ; but that I ſhall be pardon'd for ſuch 
ſeaſonable Digreſſions, without the Trouble of 
Gigreſſing any farther, in order to excuſe my felt : 
So conclude very pertinently with that wiſe Af- 
ſertion of Epicurus, That the whole Frame, Con- 
cc trivance, and Structure of this Globe, is but an 
ce orderly Movement, by Atoms juſtly diſpos'd for 
t that End. Oppoſite to which, was that confus'd 
„ Jumble of jarring Atoms during the Reign of 
* Chaos; before this World was tun'd by the Mu- 
«$1Cx of the Spheres, into a regular DANCE, 
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EEE. 
OF CHORUSSES, 


Antique and Modern; in great 
E ſteem with the ANTIENTS; 
negletted by the preſent Age. 
Of their Uſe and Beauty in all 


STAGE-ENTERTAINMENTS. 
To which. are added, Some Re- 
Jectious upon the CT: CHORUS 
off CAT-CALLS.. 3 


IN ESssAx, explaining ihiss Nature: 
Uſe and Beauty of a Grand C Ro- 
Rus, as practis'd by the Antients, 
may be thought very impertinent 
at this Time of Day, being en- 
tirely baniſh'd the Play-Houſe, and 
| only the Name Journey in the 
Opera. This ſhall not deter me from introducing 
it amongſt our publick Diverſions,” though laid 
aſide, 
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aſide, either with an Intent to ſnew the World 
what Notion Antiquity had of it, or by deſcri- 
bing it exactly, leave a juſt Plan, in caſe any 
generous, poetical Patriot, ſhould attempt re- 
eſtabliſhing it in our THEATRES. 8 
TRE Antients look'd upon the CHRoRus, As 4 
Troop of Actors, repreſenting a Number of thoſe Per- 
ſons, who were, or probably might be, preſent at the 
Time of the Repreſentation of a particular Fable: 
They interfer'd with the Buſineſs of the Stage, either 
by Side-Speeches, or in Dialogue with. the Characters 
of the DRAMA, or ſung and danc'd, to mark the 
Intervals of the Acts. i 

Bor if we conſider a CHoR us hiſtorically, 
we mult take it in three different Views: Fir/t, 
As it was the Whole of a Stage - Entertainment ; 
Next, As it was brought in as an Interlude only, 
or Appendix to TRAGEDY and ComEDrY; 
Laſily, As it was totally loſt in Greece and Rome, 
and but the Shadow of it left remaining with the 
Moderns. But however they have negle&ed or 
deſpis'd the reviving what was ſo effential to the 

yery Life and Being of a STAGE; yet I have 
that Deference for the Judgment of the Antients, 


Who thought it even neceſſary, that I have ſet 


apart this whole Es$Aar, to give my Country- 
men. (who do not dip into Antiquity to ſearch 
_ ſuch Things) an Idea of its Beauty and Gran- 
eur. ; 
I obſerv'd, in my laſt ESSAT upon DAx- 
CING, that the Original of all - Theatrical Enter- 
tainments was entirely owing to a merry Sacri- 
fice, inſtituted to the Honour of the jolly God 
Bacchus: It conſiſted equally of SINGING and 
DANCING in a rude unpoliſh'd Way; and was 


the Whole of what we have ſince call'd, a Cn o- 
nus, as far as ſuch a Performance was made up 
of Mv's1Cx, Vocal or Inſtrumental, and Dan £ No 
a 4 
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The PoE Ts, taking the Hint, thought this Af- 
fair capable of Improvement, ſo threw in one 
Actor after another ſo faſt, that in about 
fourſcore Years the Drama was fram'd into re- 
gular TRAGED rYandCoMEDY; and, from this 
wild Beginning, ſprang the politeſt S TAGES of 
Greece. Thus we ſee, at firſt, the Whole was but 
a CHorkus: Tho? the Potts had made this 
Alteration in this rough Entertainment; they had 
too great a Deference for the old Plan, not to 
retain ſome Part of it, at leaſt in Memory of 
their common Parent : So' prefery'd entirely the 
Mus1ck and DANCING of the OLD CHo- 
R Us, but exhibited after a juſter and more beau- 
titul Manner; and embelliſh'd it with all the Mag- 
nificence of Scenes, Cloaths and Machines, that 
Thought could invent, or Art ſupply: Nay, to 
puſh the Matter ftill farther, they oblig'd the 
CHORUS to enter into the Buſineſs it ſelf of 
every PLayY: Thus it became not an additio- 
nal only, but an effential Part of all Stage-Repre- 
ſentations ; and the Ufe of it look'd upon at leaſt 
as neceſſary, as the Ornament. 1 
IN this Station the CHoR Us remain'd undi- 
ſturb'd, from the Eſtabliſnment, to the Ruin of 
the Grecian Stage: The Office of the Chorus 
was to Sing and Dauce in Notes and Meaſures, 
either of a Piece with the PLAY then repreſent- 
ed in general, or ſome particular occaſional Part; 
they frequently convers'd with the Characters on 
the Stage; eſpecially the chief of them, call'd the 
Coryphæus, maintain'd the Dialogue, when there 
was but one Perſon of the Drama preſent; the 
Antients not allowing of Soliloquies, or but rare- 
ly; and it was very common for them to fill up 
any little requiſite Vacancy by ſome Converſa- 
tion amongſt themſelves à propos to the Affair in 
hand. Tus. 
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Tuvs the CHoRvus being generally upon 
the Stage, and except, in ſome few Examples, 
continuing there during the whole Repreſenta- 
tion, they were 0 4 ready to ask or anſwer 
Queſtions, and moralize betwixt the Scenes; and 
by this means never ſuffer'd the Plot to cool, 
or the Buſineſs of the Stage to fall: Then their 
SINGING and DANCING betwixt the Acts; 
not only explain'd to the Audience the juſt In- 
terſpaces, but their So N GS and DAN CES being 
allied to the Subject of the PI Ar, kept the Fa- 
ble entire; at the ſame time they gave the Spe- 
ctators the moſt exquiſite Delight; and added an 
Air of Magnificence and Surprize to the Stage and 
Audience. | 
_ THE CHoRvus being fix'd upon this ſolid Ba- 

| fis, was found fo beneficial and diyerting, that 
it could not be loſt but in the total Deſtruction 
of the THEATRE. COMEDY, indeed, was obli- 
ged to part with its CHoRruUS in a ſhogt Time 
alter its Inſtitution; but TRA ED preſery'd it 
to the very laſt. This Conduct, in relation to the 
different Kinds of Dramatick Poetry, was una- 
yoidable ; and the Reaſons for proceeding in this 
Manner haye been given in a former Es SAT. 
. THE Romans fr alter'd the Office and Be- 
haviour of the CRonus, and, with that Em- 
pire, it by degrees dwindled, till it ſunk to no- 
thing. Their Succeſſors, the Moderns, found it 
fallen to the Earth, they kept it down, and ſeem 
not inclinable to be at any Expence or Trouble 
to raiſe from Obſcurity, and almoſt Oblivion, 
the nobleſt Ornament of the Stage. 

I muſt take Notice tho', before I go on any 
farther, that from all my Obſeryations 101 the 
Dramatic Poetry of the Romans, and Reflections 
upon all their Writers of any Kind, I have no 
* 6 K 7 Grounds | 
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Grounds to believe, that with them the CHoR us 
ever appear'd in that Luſtre, or Credit, as at 
Athens; but was in all Reſpects carry'd on in 
a meaner Method of Coſt and Deſign: The Gre- 
cian CHORUS as much exceeding it, as their 
Dramatick Poets did thoſe of Rome. | 
I x is not a difficult Task to account for the 
Ruin of the CHo Rus amongſt the Antients. The 
Grecians loſt it with their Stage, and the Romans 
with their Empire: All fine Arts being look'd 
upon as Foes to Barbarity, in civilizing, not de- 
populating the World, We cannot ſuppoſe, that 
the Goths, Huns, Vandals and Lombards had them 

much in Eſteem: But it will not prove ſo eaf* 

to give a good and ſenſible Reaſon, why, wit 
the Reſtoration of all fine Arts, and polite Amuſe- 
ments, the Chorus too Thould not recover its pri- 

ſtine Glory. | ei 
IN Comedy a CHORUS has been found uſe- 
leſs, even by the Grecians themſelves; therefore 
juſtly laid aſide: And, I fo far deſpair of ever 
ſeeing it brought upon the Stage in Tragedy, or 
a Poſſibility of ſucceeding in it, tho? attempted 
(there lie ſo many unſurmountable Rubs in the 
Way, as the Stage is manag'd with us) that I 
would be content, it ſhould reſign all Pretenſi- 
ons to an Intereſt in the Play-houſe; was it but 
judicioufly introduc'd in our OrERas, I am 
ſenſible, that three Parts in four of the genteel 
Audiences, which crowd all Performances at the 
H—y-m——f, will immediately ſquall out, Pray 

when had we an OPER a without a CRORUSs? 
To theſe I poſitively anſwer, That we never had 
an Op ERA with one: The Name may be ſpelt 
the ſame way, but the Preſent is as unlike the 
Paſt, as a modern 7talian differs from an old 
Greek, What we palm upon the World now, 
5 | cannot 
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cannot boaſt of being the Choſt of an n 
CHORUS, 

Bur to bring this Pilpute nearer a Conclu- 

ſion, by ſetting it in a juſter Point of View; let 

us inquire more particularly into the Nature of 
an old CHoRrvus; the Uſe the Antients made 
of it, and their prudent Management gf it; in 
the vaſt Variety of CHoRUSES adapted to every 
Subject; which Conſiderations : join'd>to our Re- 
marks upon the Behaviour of the Moderns in 
that Way, may lay down ſome Rules, and ad- 
vance ſome Reaſons for its Revival here. 

IN order to compaſs this End, I ſhall briefly 
recapitulate ſome Points already ſpoke to; ſo 
throw the Whole into a more regular and eaſy 
Method of being underſtood. 

THE Duty of the Ancient C Hokus, conſiſt- 
ed of two Parts: In the firſt, they ſpoke with 
tbe. other Characters in the Buſineſs of the Play, 
and then appear'd as Actors concern'd in the 
Intrigues of the Drama then repreſented. In the 
ſecond, they mark'd the Interyals of the Acts by 
Music x, Vocal and Inſtrumental, and DAN CE; 
or perhaps ſung in the Acts ſome Things relat- 
ing to the Subject then brought upon the Stage. 

THE Characters of the Perſons which made 

up the CROR Us of different PLA s, were as 
various as the Fables could be, on which they 
were founded; or, as the teeming Imaginations, 
and whimſical Fancies of Poets could make them, 
The! the Antients abſolutely. tied themſelyes down 
to, this Rule; that the.Ci,o.rvys was ſuppos'd to 
be a. Company of thoſe Perſons, who might moſt 
probably be preſent. on that individual Place, 
where the Scene ot. the P LAY, then in Repreſen- 
Won, lay. Toe 
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Tus in the Hecuba of Euripides, the CH o- 
Rus conſiſted of Trojan Women, Captives, as 
ſhe her ſelf then was; and in his Cyclops of Sa- 
tires, no others daring to ſtay near the Den of 
Polyphemas. | 16579 | 
I the Antigone of Sophocles, the CHORUS 
was made, up of old. Men, ſent for to Council 
by Creon: And in his Ajax, of Seamen, who 
came to offer their Service to their Prince, on 
hearing of his Diſtraction. | 
In the Prometheus of Eſchylus, the Nymphs of 
the Ocean furniſh'd a CHo Rus; he being chain'd 
to a Rock in the Sea, and no other living Crea- 
ture near him: And, in the Seven before Thebes, 
the young Women of the Town, | 
Tavs we may obſerve, how ſtrictly they con- 
fin'd themſelves to what was proper on this 
Head; but ſtill the Latitude in the Characters of 
the CHORUS, was as large as in Subjects; and 
in Comedy generally your entertaining: Of which 
I ſhall inſtance but a few Examples; ſince the 
Province of Comedy quickly was oblig'd to reſign 
its Pretenſions to a CHoRUs. 45 eh 
Ariſtophanes, particularly of all the Comick Po- 
ets, was the moſt ingenious in the Whim and 
Contrivance of his CHORUS; tho' ſtill with æ 
nice Regard to Propriety, In one Play he. 
gives us a CHORUS of Clouds, in order to ri- 
dicule the Sophiſms of Socrates: In another, one 
of Birds; to which ſome Athenians prattle about 
building ſeyeral Caſtles in the Air, In a third, he 
introduces a Neſt of Waſps, to hinder an humo- 
rous old Fellow from going abroad; which they, 
perform'd, by tinging him home to ſome Tune 2 
Nay, he once entertain'd his Audience with 'a 
muſical CHoR Ss of Frogs, while Bacchus is 
paſſing Styx to viſit Pluto. This ſome People 
Fr. ͤ ùi?) M | may 
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may look upon, as carrying the Jeſt too far; 
and what was very unbecoming the Dignity and 
Gravity of any Stage-plays: But, ſtill we may ob- 
ſerve in all theſe Fancies, tho' of a very odd 
Turn, that they have an Eye to what is proper 
to the Subject in Hand. 

FROM theſe few Citations, we may learn the 
Nature of an Antique CHRo Rus, both in Tra- 
gedy and Comedy; and they'll ſerve to ſhew us 
what Liberties their Poets took in that Part of 
their Plays; from whence we may gather, that 
even thoſe deſign'd meerly for Mirth, were not 
againſt the Rules of their Art. Fs 
For Example, Let us but ſuppoſe the Scene 
of an OPER A, laid in H- -ud, or Hell; What 
can be more proper than a CHORUS of Frogs; 
yet the Probability is preſerv'd; for that is the 
Harmony to be expected in thoſe Regions. 

THE Confequences I would naturally draw 
from the Authority of theſe Quotations, will be 
contain'd in a ſmall Compaſs: For I allow any 
unprejudic'd Perſon to determine, what wonder- 
ful Effects a well-judg'd CRoRV8S might pro- 
duce in an Talian OPERA; where the Variety 
of Subjects I have propos'd in my firſt Ess ar, 
would allow that vaſt Latitude in the Choice of 
proper Perſons to form a CHORUS, as would 
equal, if notdurpaſs, the Grecian Stage, in Humour 
and Grandeur. IO 2. | 
-*T'H 1s will be more apparent, if we conſider, 
that in forming our OytRAs upon the Plans 
of Engliſh Fables, either in the heroick or fami- 
Har Stile, we take in the utmoſt Extent of the 
Antique CHORUS, either as it related to Tragedy 
or Cemedy; and, according to the Nature of each 
particular Story, make uſe of the Grandeur and 
Severity of one, or the Noyelty and Pleaſantry 

| 5 
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of the other; while both may be attended with 
Variety and Magnificence in a different Taſte. 

THIS CnoRrvs ſhould conſiſt of Moste x, 

Vocal and Inſtrumental, differing from what 
makes up the Body of each Act; but yet ex- 
preſſive of the Subject then on the Stage: Next 
of Da N CING, and Sounds proper to accom-- 
pany thoſe Motions: Then no Coft ſhould be 
ſpar'd in the proper Decoration of Scenery, Ma- 
chinery and Habits, that the Spectators may be 
lead and amaz'd. Thus the CHokus need 
not break in upon the main Thread of the De- 
ſign, by appearing in any Part of an Ac r; but 
be rather conducive to the carrying it on, by 
being introduc'd as an Interlude, to fill up the 
Vacancies betwixt the Acts; which are now palſs'd 
over in dull Chit-chat, or in our duller Gaping 
and Staring at one another; ſo never ſuffer the 
Buſineſs of the Stage to drop; amuſe the Audi- 
ence with an agreeable Variety, and preſerve the 
Entertainment, from the Beginning to End, all of 
a-piece; and the Whole might be finiſh'd by a 
Grand CHoRUs, or a Tout-enſemble of Voices, 
Inſtruments, Dancers, exc. 

No w, if we reflect upon the Novelty and Va- 
riety of the Antients in their CHoRUs ES, even 
when they had the greateſt Regard to the ſtrict- 
eſt Rules of Poetry; what Liberties might we 
not allow to OPERAS, which are not confin'd- 
to the Probable, but can call Gods, and Devils, 
and Machines upon the Stage (as faſt as a Jug 
gler does his Balls) where they may prophecy, or 
dance; ſolve Difficulties, or ſing a Song; aſſiſt 


a Hero, or kiſs a Shepherdeſs; thus unravel the 


moſt intricate Plots in a trice, by a very natural 
Cataſtrophe, and as eaſily. as Alexander” unty*d-* 
the Gordian-Knot, 7 DAHL Ol 
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By this Management, the OPERA will be e- 
ſtabliſh'd upon a laſting Foundation, without in- 
juring the Play-houſes, or their Manufactures. 
Tragedy ſhall be allow'd to make the moſt of 
its Terror and Pity; and Comedy of its Wit and 
Mirth : whilſt the OpERAS ſhall ſubſiſt and flou- 
riſh, by the abſolute Power of the Marvellous, the 

Etonnant, and all that, 
Was our Muſical THEATRE but once grac'd 
with ſuch a CHorvs as is here ſpecify'd, what 
Groves of Muſical Warblers! what Troops of 
dancing Deities would rayiſh us! What riſing 
Mountains, finfpng Valleys,, enamel'd Meads, 
and winding Streams, would appear in perſpe- 
Qtive, with enchanted - Palaces and Gardens to 
ſurprize us! A new Creation ſhould ariſe at the 
Prompter's Whiſtle, and Nature's Self be loſt 
in what ſeem'd but natural: Then would Tape- 
fry Figures and Joint-ſtools cut Capers to im- 
prove our Underſtanding ; Jet-caus and Caſcades. 
pour out Inſtruction; and. flying Dragons, and 
walking: Statues, demonſtrate the great Truths of- 
R n, by amazing us. 
AL ſuch Speskadles and Decorations were al- 
low'd to be a Part of the Antique CHO R Us; 
and by all Judges of the Opera- ſtage, are look'd- 
upon as eſſential to it: S0 in this happy Con- 
junction, here propos'd, every Being, natural or 
ſupernatural, is order'd to obey its Commands, 
I am perſwaded, that any Man, who has juſt 
Notions of what is ſurprizing, wonderful, meta- 
yſical, and all that, will readily comprehend, 
what Pleaſure and Profit muſt reſult from this 
Deſign. | 5 

Wx dare not be poſitive, that the Greeks or 

Remans were ſo polite, as to have any Taſte for 


«An entire Muſical Entertainment, conſiſting of 
| 9 a WES Recita- 
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Recitative and Airs, like our OPER as: But, 


this we may be aſſurd of, had thoſe prudent, gen- 


tee] Nations, once harbour'd an Idea of ſuch a 
Stage Diverſion; they would not have forgot its 
moſt effential Part, a proper CHoR us. | 

A ſupertor Genius ought to preſide in the Con- 
duct of theſe Affairs, leſt we be miſtaken in the 
End propos'd, and have our Performances turn'd 
into Ridicule, when we expect they ſhould' be 
admir'd. This was the very Caſe in an OPERA 
once exhibited at the H----y---72---t;, a'CHORUS 
of wild Sparrows was let fly behind the Scenes, 
but they were never heard (the Undertakers be- 
ing out in their Choice of a hging-bird) nor 
ſeen, but in their Effects, upon the Ladies Heads. 
Now, had the Wiſe-acres planted ſome tuneful Fla- 
geolets behind the Scenes, and let ſeveral artifi- 
cial Nightingales appear hopping to and fro in 
the Grove; Art there, by imitating, would have 
out-done Nature. This Example may ſuffice to 
give the Managers of theſe Entertainments a Cau- 
tion, not to be. deceiv'd into things unnatural, 
by truſting to Nature too far. „ 

Or all the Moderns, the French alone have 
enter'd a little into the Deſign of an antique 
CHORUS: They are but Copiers, tis true, and if 
the Reſemblance be. faint, and the Colburing and 
Features want the 1 and Life of the Grigi- 
nal; yet they are as like, as a Frenchman of this 
Age can be to a Citizen of Sparta. Their Mo- 
$1Cx I have not touch'd upon in any regular Me- 
thod of Criticiſm; but I cannot help thinking 
their CHORUSSES the moſt harmonious, moſt 
beautiful, and moſt magnificent Part of their 
OPERAS; every Ad there ends with a Grand 
CHoRvuUs adapted to the Buſineſs of that Scene, 
which concludes each particular Act: Sometimes 
"3 5h DE, M 3 you 
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vou have a Stage fill'd with quavering Nymphs 
and capering Shepherds, animated by the ſweet 
Notes of Flut-douxes and rural Bag- pipes; anon a 
Troop of Blood-thirſty Warriors, with claſhing 


Arms and ſounding Trumpets, give you the Fury 


of a Battle in Air and Motion: And now the idle 


Gods and Goddeſſes chant and foot it away with 
celeſtial Steps and Graces; the very Mus ICR 
of the Spheres raviſhing the mortal Ears of the. 
Audience; who kindly join the Stage, till the 


Whole Houſe appears a Heathen Paradiſe. 


THEY have likewiſe made ſome ſmall At- 


tempts towards introducing an antique CHORUS 


into their Tragedies, Comedies, and. Ballets; but 
with Succeſs anſwerable to ſuch wretched Stuff: 
Though Abbot Hedelin laid them down the juſteſt 


and moſt beautiful Rules for their Inſtruction: 


Though Cardinal Richlien encourag'd ſuch an En- 
terprize; and tho' afterwards Racine, Moliere, and 
Baptiſt Lully were principally concern'd in the 


Management of the Whole, they could not per- 


fect ſo great a Work; whether for Want of a 
Tuitable Genius, or a Fund ſufficient. to defray ſo 
waſt an Expence,. I will not determine. 

IN Fine, a CHoRuUs. rightly intraduc'd in an 
OPERA, muſt give the World the NE PLUS 
ULTRA of Mus ick; and, I think it manifeſt, 
that by the wilful and careleſs. Omiſſion of it on 
the preſent Italian Stage, we. loſe: the Perfection 
of Harmony; and never allow our CompiSers an 
Opportunity of exerting their higheſt Talents, 
and diſplaying the Greatneſs of a Genius, by 
ſhewing what the Force of Mus ick can pro- 
duce, | | 
WE may have an Idea of this from. ſome 
Parts of our CHURCH-MUSICKk; which though 
generally yery bad, yet demonſtrates, that mod 
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full Parts of Mu.s1C x, either in CHURCH or 
THEATRE, ſhew the Quinteſſence of Art inthe. 
Compoſer, and muſt give equal Delight to an 
Audience. 2 | 3 ; 
THAT pitiful Farce of Sounds, that leſs than. 
the Shadow of what it repreſents, which paſſes. 
upon us at the Concluſion of our OYBERAS for 
a Grand CHo Rs, is a Burleſque upon the Name, 
Deſign and Grandeur of the Thing; one may 
| have as much, and as good for a Half- penny 
from a friendly Alliance of Ballad-Singers at Pye- 
Corner, or Fleet - Bridge. That which ſhould be 
the Life, the Soul of the collective Body of Mu- 
SICK, DANCING, and MACHINE Ax, poorly 
drops into a few ſcurvy Scrapes, and Bows, and 
Curtſeys from our Singers, and their Tinſel At- 
tendant Snuff-Candles and Oyſter-Girls; and the 
All of Harmony dwindles into a few ſorry cant- 
ing Notes, fit only to accompany a. Wapping 
Croꝛudero: And this is to be eſteem'd the finiſh- 
ing Stroke, to cloſe one of the nobleſt Enter- 
tainments, that Art, in Conjunction with Nature, 
can produce, to charm Mankind. 

I freely acknowledge, that the Engliſh Drama- 
tick Oy ERA Ss of the laſt Age, by far exceeded 
our Italian in that Point; for every Act conclu- 
ded with a Piece of Mus ick, DANCING and 
SCENERY, conſonant to the Affairs then in 
Agitation ; conducted, in ſome. Reſpects, after 
the Miner of the Antients; or rather, in the 
Stile of the French, whoſe Faſhions then preyail- 
ed in every N polite. And as our Theatrical 
Managers were ſenſible, that we had a very me- 
chanical Genius; they contriv'd ſo their little or- 
namental Incidents, as to humour that Go; when 
Elbow - Chairs danc'd, Flower pots ſung, Ghoſts 
walk'd, and Devils flew to divert us. 


"THERE 
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THERE is one thing more I muſt obſerve, to 
the Shame of the Maſters of our THEATRES 
in general; Which is, that the only juſt Remains 
of a true CHoR us appear in the artful Manage- 
ment of our Puppet- She us; and, indeed, the en- 
tire Performance of theſe ſmall, itinerant, wood- 
en Actors, is a kind of Grand CHorwvus in Mi- 
niature; eſpecially their Prompter anſwers exact- 
1y to the Character and Buſineſs of the Coryphe- 
us with the Antients; whoſe Office it is, to ex- 
plain to the Audience, the moſt intricate Parts 
of what they ſee and hear, or to tell what is to come; 
to make wiſe Reflexions on what is paſt, or 
what may be; to enter into moral Dialogues 
in the Subject with his little Play - Fel- 
ows; nay, he generally talks as much to the 
Purpoſe as any of them; his Behaviour (with the 
Humours of Punch, and the Mus fcx, Dan- 
CING and MaCHINES, which are beautifully 
and prudently ſcatter'd up and down thro' the 
Whole) exactly diſcharges the Duty of an antique 
CHORWUS. | 

To apply more particularly to our ſelves (by 
way of drawing towards a Concluſion) the Sum 
of what has been urg'd on this Head; let us but 
conſider a CHoR us either in a critical, a poli- 
tical, or an ornamental Capacity, and judge how 
far it effects our Intereſt in all. 3d 
As far as Criticiſm is concern'd in this Affair, 
I think we are fate; as to the Judgment, Uſe and 
Beauty of a CHORUS: The whole Tenour of 
this ESsar, and feyeral undeniable Arguments 
diſpers'd here and there in the others, with the 
general Confent of all the Antients, and the Ap- 
probation of the moſt Learned amongſt the Mo- 
derns, have determin'd in our Favour, and con- 
firmed the Neceſſity of it in every Particular. 
a L „ | But 
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But as the Manner of reaſoning on this Head 
will not have its due Weight with the Generality, 
of People, 'tis needleſs to inſiſt any farther on 
that; but to ſpeak to their Underſtanding, Inte- 
reſt and Pleaſure, in the two other Points, 

IN ſound Policy, I am certain, every. True Bri- 
ton ought to give the greateſt Encouragement. 
imaginable to a Grand CHORUS; the unayoid- 
able and vaſt Expences which neceſlarily attend. 
the Grandeur of ſuch an Undertaking, muſt of 
courſe, bring along with them infinite Adyan=- 
tages to a trading People, in the Diſpoſal of all. 
Manufactures, Foreign and Domeſtick: Beſides, 


the full Employment it will give to Hundreds of 


our Poor; who otherwiſe muſt ſteal or ſtarve. 
Nor will it be amiſs, if I here remind my Rea- 
ders of my Project of eſtabliſhing a Muſical Aca- 
demy in one of our Largeſt HoSPHITALS; for 
were a CHoRUs, proper to their Stage, once 
ſettled, no Beggar need walk London Streets; ſo 
great would be the Demand, for Crowds. of At- 
tendants to fill the ſpacious STAGE; and, on 
this Foundation alone, more Aged, Infirm, and: 
reduc'd Perſons (beſides Orphans, and all real Ob- 
jects of Charity). might be ſupported, than in all 
the Hoſpitals — to this City and its Li- 
berties. | 165 

HOW EYE RA, other Diverſions may be defign'd 


only to affect the Ear or Eye; thoſe of the Stage 


ſpeak to the Mind, in order to improve us; but 
ſuch is the Depravity of human Nature, that if 
we are not pleas' d, we will not be inſtructed; there- 
fore all the additional Ornaments to Stage - En- 
tertainments are highly neceſſary to entice us in, 
elle we ſhould never ſit out a tedious Lecture of 
Morality, This the Antients prudently conſider- 
ed, and artfully threw in thoſe agreeable, ama- 
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zing Spectacles, and Decorations of all Kinds, 
which were Parts of their CRO Rs; thus luring 
them cunningly into a Reformation of Manners. 
THEY were ſenſible, that the Majority of all 
Audiences would neyer appear in a THEATRE, 
were they not more charm'd with the Beauty of 
the SCENES, the Surprize of the MacHINE- 
KY, the Magnificence of the HABLITs, and Va- 
riety of Mos ick and DANCING, than with the 
fine' Language, the noble Sentiments, the Pre- 
cepts; and divine Leſſons contain'd in a TR a- 
GED'Y or COMEDY: Therefore the Poets, the 
Inventors, and the Magiſtrates, the Encouragers of 
the CHoRvUs, ſpar'd no Labour nor Expence to 
draw Numbers of People of all Ranks to their 
1 PLArs, ſpite of themſelves: For knowing that 
1 the Generality- of Mankind are, naturally ſpeak- 
ing, in a State of Infancy the greateſt Part of 
their Lives; they were oblig'd to perſwade them 
to ſwallow the black Potion of Iuſtruction, by 
promiſing the Sugar-Plumb of Delight. 

I have now, as briefly as poſſible, trac'd wy 
Foot-ſtep of a CHoRUs, in its Riſe, Progreſs 
and Declenſion with the Antients, and ſhewn 

how Jfar the Moderns are miſtaken. in their No- 
tions of that Part of a Stage - Entertainment, ex- 
plain'd its infinite Uſe- and Beauty, and propo-- 
ſed the moſt reaſonable Method of attaining to 
it with the moſt moderate Expence : But there 
{ſtill remains to be ſpoken to, a CRorkus alto- 
gether of Britiſh Growth, a genuine Plant of this 
Ile: I mean a CoNSORT of CAT-CALLS; 
which ſo often makes a vaſt Eclat in our T HE- 
ATRES; | 
_ I confeſs, this Affair does not properly belong 
to the STAGE, the uſual Station of a CHORUS 
in all former Ages; nor does the Performance of 
; , it 
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it in the leaſt depend upon the Characters of any 
Drama repreſented, or any Perſon belonging to 
it, as an additional Actor, Singer or Dancer; but 
wholly regards the Behaviour of the Audience, 
when they have a Fancy to turn Performers in- 
ſtead of Spectators: Yet, as it alway makes its 
Appearance by way of a full CHoR us, I thought 
it could no where be introduc'd with that Ju- 
ſtice, as in this EsSs AY; therefore chooſe to tack 


this Domeſtick Invention to its Tail. 


I fear, that in my hiſtorical Enquiries after the 
Origine of this polite Inſtrument, I ſhall have 
no Foundation to build upon, but Conjecture; 
ſo my Readers muſt be ſatisfied with Gueſs-Work. 
However, I ſhall omit nothing in the Way of 
Reading, or Intelligence from other Hands, that 
can give me any Light into its Antiquity or 
Merit. E it {A 

By its Etymology, it ſhould be of Britiſi Ex- 
traction; for I have turn'd over a Thouſand Vo- 
lumes of French Criticks, and Lou- Dutch Com- 
mentators; yet met with no ſingle Hint that 
touch'd upon its Invention or Uſe; ſo loſt my 
Time and Labour. | N 

I was mightily puzzel'd to find out ſomethin 
in Antiquity, upon which I could ground the mo 
trifling Surmiſe relating to its Birth; but my Search 
made me no wiſer: Nor was there any thing 
anſwer'd in the leaſt to my Purpoſe; excepting 
the CHORUS of Frogs in a Comedy of Ariſto- 
phanes, before-mention'd; from whence I ima- 
Line, ſome of our modern Criticks (whoſe — 
Merit lies in a blind Admiration of the Antients 
ſtole the Conceit, and fix'd this Inſtrument upon 
a Level with that Mus1cx: Andas the Buſineſs 
of the OLD CHorkvs was to ask Queſtions. of, 


or make Reſponſes to, any Perſon: of the Pra- 


ma, 
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ma, during the Repreſentation; or jointly, by 
SINGING and DANCING, to make the Inter- 
vals of the Acts: So I have perceiv'd, that the 
Performers on CaT-CALLs, are employ'd ſing- 
ly in the Time of Action, or in a Body betwixt 
the Acts; the Obſervation of which Rule looks 
with an Eye towards the CHORUS of the An- 
tients, in the Inſtitution of theirs, 3 
Ur o mature Conſideration, the Criticks, for 
ſeyeral weighty Reaſons, muſt have been the 
Inventors of this Inſtrument; either as a Signal 
to gather their Forces together, when diſpers'd 
about the Houſe; or when to fall on, and when 
to make an orderly Retreat; it has exactly the 
ſame Compaſs of Notes with a Hunting-horn; 
and is us'd for much the ſame Purpoſe, either to 
throw a Pack on, or call them from their Prey : 
And ſome Maſters, who have carefully ſtudy'd 
Compolition on the CaT- Carr, will immedi- 
ately. tell you the Fate of every Pray or OPERA, 
where its Sounds are heard: They diſtinguiſh 
with the greateſt Eaſe, whether the poor Hare 
ot a Poet or Compoſer, is only to be merrily run 
down, by way of pure Diverſion; or killed out- 
right, for the Benefit of the critical Kennel. 
N. B. I am now practiſing very hard, to qualify 
mme for. a Judge in this Performance. L 
: Tam enclinable to think, that the Criticks ra- 
ther hope to intimidate the Poets by this Noiſe; 
as the ſtrongeſt Lungs have often the beſt of an 
Argument, by ſilencing an Opponent: Tis cer- 
tain a Car- CAL L frequently has this Effect 
upon the Poets to a wonderful Degree, though 
generally very bold Rogues; which may proceed 
trom ſome ſecret Antipathy in Nature, not yet 
accounted: for by Philoſophers; as the Crowing 
ct a Cock frightens a Lion: Perhaps PozTRY 
ER 2 er FR ee df ger. inſpires 
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not ab 
that it is a very pretty and juſt Preſumption. His 
Manner of making it appear runs thus He ſays, 


inſpires her Diſciples with an Averſion to a Car 
the ſolemn Demureneſs of one not being agree- 


able to the Wit and Lite of the other: So the 


Criticks fight cunning, like the Gentleman who, 
in a Duel, drove his Antagoniſt out of the Field, 
by popping a Kitten in his Face, wheneyer he 
came near him; knowing he could not ſtand the 


Sight of that Creature. 


IF thoſe profound Naturaliſts, the Gentlemen 


of the R Is y, can ſmell out any thing in 
the wonderful Antipathies of contrary Qualities, 
which will in the leaſt countenance this Aſſer- 
tion of mine, we may be very poſitive, that the 
Criticks, in their Searches into Myſteries, had be- 


fore diſcover'd the Arcanum, and borrow'd the 


Hint of a CAT-CAL IT, from the nightly Sere- 
nades of thoſe Love - fick Creatures upon the 
Tops of Houſes: And, if we were nicely to 
make our Remarks upon the Life and Conyer- 
ſation of ſeveral young Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, who are particularly fond of that Inſtru- 
ment, . we ſhould diſcover, that they are much 


given to Catterwauling. 


A very ingenious, but whimſical Virtuoſo of 
my Acquaintance, ſtrenuouſly avows, and inſiſts 
upon it, That the CaT-CALL is one of the moſt 
antient Inſtruments we read of. Some People 
may urge, That what he advances is at beſt but 
a witty  Suppolition ; but I'm of Opinion, that 
he has both an hiſtorical and poetical Founda- 
tion to See his Argument on; and, if it is 

olutely Matter of Fact, l'm convinc'd, 


© The CaT-CALL was the Inſtrument play'd 
« on by Pan, in his Contention with Apollo, for 
6% the Prize in the Art of MUsICKs., Ovid very 

| es ; © properly 
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134 ESSAY . 
*c properly calls it the ſhrill Pipe. Midas being 
*< conſtituted Umpire in this Cauſe, very wiſely 
*« gave the Palm to Pax's harſh Notes; but be- 
« ing juſtly honour'd with Aſſes Ears, for his 
„ raſh and ignorant Judgment, he ever after 


«© made uſe of that Pipe to ſilence all Harmony; 
„ then left it as a * to his lawful Succeſ- 
« ſors of the Family of t 


e Long-Ears (alias Cri- 
© ticks) who, upon all Occaſions, make uſe of 
« it to demoliſh PoETAY and MusSICx; of 
« both which Arts, Apollo is Patron.“ 

I can't tell whether the Crizicks will allow this 
to be ſound Doctrine; but they'll find many Te- 
nets worſe ſupported in Thomas Aquinas. 

I ſhall quote out of Geſzer, 'in his Hiſtory of 


Four-footed Beaſts, one Paſſage, which bears ſome 


{mall Reſemblance to the Affair in Hand, He 
gives a very remarkable Account of two Crea- 
tures in Ethiopia, who are at continual Enmity ; 
the firſt participates of the Natures of our Hares 
and Foxes, being as timerous as one, and witty 


as the other, without its Malice, by reaſon of a 
particular good Nature inherent to this Crea- 


ture, and a Diſpoſition to ſeveral little entertain- 
ing Gambols: It is a Favourite with, and pro- 
. be. by all the Beaſts, but that which is its 
profeſs'd Foe; which, by the Deſcription, I take 
to be a Sort of wild Cat, or Cat-a-mountain; a 
Species of ſmall Tygers, This lives in a conti- 
nued Purſuit of the other ; and wherever it meets 
them, they are deyour'd as lawful Prey, unleſs 


reſcued by ſome of the other Beaſts. If this 


makes nqthing to my Purpoſe, in relation to 
the Cat-call; yet it exactly deſcribes the Nature 
and Behaviour of Poets and Criticks, : 

.T Hrs is all I could gather to ſatisfy my Readers, 
as to the Inyention 4 this Muſical Machine. As 
0 
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publiſh in a little Time, by Subſcription, a very 


large Folio, with all the Rules neceſſary to make 
a compleat Performer on this Inſtrument; with 


Directions how, when, where, and why any 
Gentleman ſhould play on it ſingle, or in Con- 


cert; With a juſt Scale of Notes, and Variety of 


Airs in all the Keys, and adapted to all Occaſi- 


ons, for the Uſe of thoſe who do not compoſe: 


Extempore.. 


HAVING in this Essay impartially ſtated 
the Eſſence, Uſe, and Loſs of a CHORUS, I. 


leave every Man to make what Reflections, and 


draw what Inferences he. thinks moſt pertinent 


to the Subject: I only beg Leave to conclude 
with my humble Opinion, that a CHoRus is 
allowable in a Comedy, proper in a. Tragedy, and 
neceſſary in an OPERA, | 


to its proper Uſe and Application,. 'tis too well: 
known, to be enlarg'd on here; but I intend to 


OF AUDIENCES: 


The ſeveral Orders of SPECTA- 
TORS that form an ENGLISH 
AvupDIitnNCE. Their Behaviour 
in the THEATRES con ſider d. 
Their Manner of judging, in Pub- 
lick and Private, ſet in a true 
Light: With a particular Ac- 
count of the whole Race of CR1- 
TICKS, 


— 


N this Es8ayr, I propoſe ſpeak- 
ing to that Part of the ſecond, in 
which the Decay of our Drama- 
tic Poetry was imputed to the bad 


{NY Taſte, and little Encouragement 
of the Town for that Art, This: 
Point, and ſeveral others as ma- 
terial, I reduce to one general Head, An Audi- 
ence; Which may be juſtly look'd upon as the 
Ws 1 * * Primum 
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' primum Mobile of all Diverſions ; by whoſe Ge. 


neroſity they are ſupported, and by whoſe Smiles, 
or Frowns, they flouriſh or languiſh, 5 
Mr Panegyricks ſhall be very modeſt, and my 
Cenſures very gentle, as to the Beauties or Ble- 
miſhes in the Behaviour of this formidable and 


numerous Body: I ſhall ſet the Glaſs of Truth full 


before them, by which their Errors will readily 
reflect upon themſelves, and from whence they 


may draw ſome natural Inferences, the eaſier to 


reform them: And, in order to beſpeak.the Fa- 


your of my courteous Readers (who, 1 ſuppoſe, 


will generally prove the Majority of an AuDi- 


' ENCE at Opera, or Play-Houſe) I declare, with 


the Air of a free-born Briziþ Subject, that as it 


is Truth I chooſe for my Guide, to lead me ſtea- 
dily through this Labyrinth of Errors, I am uncon- 
cern'd whether they treat me as a too ſevere Sa- 


tyriſt, a ſcandalous Lampooner, or inſipid Tri- 


fler, being alike inſenſible to the Threats or Fa- 


yours of the Many, ſo they do me Juſtice, and 


pay for my Book before they read it. 


TR O' the fundamental Matters of an Op ERA 


or PLA Tr, as to the Buſineſs of the Stage, are 


PF © 


very different, and as ſuch have been ſeparately - 


conſider'd, yet I ſhall not make uſe of that Me- - 
thod in relation to their SPECTATORS; the 


Behaviour of an Audiance at either, being much 


upon the ſame Footing, and equally notorious; . 


ſo I ſhall jumble them together, thro” every Ar- | 


ticle of this ESSAT, in order to ſave my Rea- - 


der ſome Time, and my ſelf ſome Paper. 


Bur though I throw the two AUDIENCES 


into the ſame Point of View, as to the Regu- 


lation, of my approving or cenſuring their Con- 


duct, yet I muſt beg my Readers to take one 
eſſential Difference along with them, and cloſely - 
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obſerve it whenever they are mention'd. The 
Inhabitants of the Boxes at the Play-Houſe, make 
up Pit and Box at the Opera. The Pit at the Play- 
Houſe is the firſt Gallery in the Opera. The firſt 
Gallery and middle Part of the upper Gallery in 
the Play-Houſe, have no Repreſentatives. in the 
Opera; there are but few of that Country who 
care to part with a Crown for a Song. As for 
the Gentry at each End of the Upper Gallery in 
the Play-Houſe, they enjoy that entire Region to 
themſelves at the Opera, with Space to range, 
and Liberty to make as much Noiſe as they pleaſe 3 
which grieves me not a little, nor ſhall I part 
with them unreprimanded: I wiſh my Pen, at 
every Stroke, was a Cat- of- nine- tails for their 
Sakes, and onr own, that their Manners might 


be mended, and our Diverſions not interrupted ; 


but I ſhall talk with them by and by, when I 
have finiſh'd with their Maſters, - -' - © 

F TR s T, then, I ſhall ſtrive to bring the ſeyeral 
Degrees that compoſe a regular AUDIENCE, 
to bear upon the Parallel with the four princi- 
pal Orders of Architecture. Under the Dorick 
and Jozick, I comprehend: the Pit and firſt Gal- 
leries, I looking upon them as the moſt plain, 
ſolid and ſubſtantial Baſis of an AuDIEN CE, 
intermix'd with ſome People polite, and of good 


Faſhion, who reſemble the Tonick : Then the Do- 


rick, allowing of ſome Aſſes or Goats Heads in 
the Corniſh, by way of Ornament, that refers to 
the critical Part of that Order; the Boxes being 
ſome Steps higher, 'and altogether form'd in a 
genteeler and more elegant Taſte than the for- 


mer, I fix them as my Corinthian, that Order 


being very beautiful, and deſign'd much for Shew : 
Then the Upper Galleries anſwer exactly to the 
Compoſite, and that Order differing from the 

| i Corinthian 


. 3 
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Corinthian chiefly in the Capitol, I judge it thus: 


That Part which is the modeſteſt, I borrow from 


the Ionick in the Pit; the other is entirely Co- 
rinthian, either as they belong to that Order in 
the Boxes, or as their Capitols are generally caſt 
inthe Maſte zb t fan a 8 
TRE Pit then in the Play-Houſes, and firſt Gal- 
lery in the Opera, are ſupported either by ſome 
of our moſt ſubſtantial, plain, ſober Trades 
their Wives and Children, in the Dorick Stile; or 
by Officers of the Army, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and Gentlemen of good Character and plen- 
tiful Fortunes, in the Ionick; with a few Criticks, 


who are divided betwixt the two. | 


I have not much to ſay to the Quality from 
Cheapſide, Ludgate - Hill, Covent - Garden, or the 


Strand, as to their, erring in Point of Judgment; 


but a great deal as to their Behaviour in the 
THEATRES, They are generally ſo very impati- 
ent to gain the Centre of the Pit, or the firſt 
Row. of: the Gallery, that they hurry. from Din- 
ner with Spouſe under one Arm, and the Rem- 
nants of an unfiniſh'd; Meal, in a colour'd Hand- 
kerchief, under the other. As the Plot of the Play 
begins to thicken, their Appetites 
having not been ſufficiently ſtuffed at Noon; 
then their greateſt Concern is, how they may be 
ſatisfied with Decency and Oeconomy, that no 
curious Neighbour: may diſcover their Treaſure, 
and long for: a Morſel. Thus reſtrain'd by the 
orderly Management: of their portable Larder, it 
is impoſſible for them to Have any Regard to the 
Buſineſs of the STAGE; but by that Time the 
Poet begins to unravel his Deſign by an Artful 


Cataſtrophe, which ſtrikes an attentive Silence up- 


on the ſenſible Part of the AUDIENCE, their 
natural Cloak-Bags are fill'd for a GT they 
| a ROSES yo 5 retch, 


yn ſharp, 


. — * 
rr 6 
MES » = 3, Ek +. RES > - 


rn 
ſtretch, and cry — Lord ! ==—_ when will theſe 
tireſome People have done? — I wiſh we had a 
Dance, and were a-bed. l | 

1 have had the ill Fortune to fit three Hours 
in ſuch an elegant Neighbourhood: often, and 
have ſeen the manly Concern due to the Weak- 
neſs of human Nature in Mark Anthony's Fall, 
neglected for the Leg of a cold Pullet, or a Na- 


ples Bisket; and Monimia's Diſtreſs (which ſhould 


draw. Tears from every generous, or virtuous Eye) 
drowned. in'a Glafs of Sack; as if the Diverſion 
or Inſtruction of a PLA was only to be taken 
in at the Mouth, while the Eyes, Ears or Soul, 
were entirely foreign to the Affair in hand; or 
as if the Play-Houſs was rather a Twelye-penny 
Ordinary, than the nobleſt Entertainment which 
Nature, in conjunction with Art, can produce, 
THE young Plants of this Tribe (who hire 
their Swords at ſome neighbouring Cutler's, in 
order to appear as Gentlemen there) are too apt 
to imitate the exterior Signs of a ſmart, rakith 
Gentility; and affect Airs wholly appropriated to 
the other End of the Town: They take IIl Man- 
ners to be Senſe; Rudeneſs, an eaſy Politeneſs; 
and that nothing is ſo faſhionable as to be noiſy : 
But I caution them for the future, to leave off 
talking Bawdy to the Orange- Women, romping 
over People's Backs from Seat to Seat, and ſhew- 
ing the Keenneſs or Pleaſantry of their Wit, 
by making the Women that fit next them bluſh. 
TRE female Part of this Band are general! 
of the Family of the Notables, and think it high- 
iy incumbent on them, whenever they go abroad, 
to ſhew themſelyes as ſtirring as in their own 
Kitchen, and as loud as in their own Bed, left 
they ſhould forteit the Character of a clever Houſe- 


wife. They are ſo very courteous; they get im- 


mediately 
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mediately acquainted with you, without Ceremo- 
ny offer you a Pippin halt roaſted with the Warmth 
of a large Hip, and at once communicate to you 
the Secrets of the whole Family, In Civility you 
are oblig'd to liften to Suſan's Intrigue with their 
Prentice Tom; how Ralph, their eldeſs Son, was 


a hopeful Boy as ever the Sun ſhone on, only he had 


the Rickets; and how poor Molly look'd wonderous 
pale, and eat every earthly thing, This Alarum 
ceaſes not but with the PLay; you muſt bear 
it, and loſe the innocent Griefs of poor Deſde- 
mona, in the tedious Tale of Dame ſuch - a- one's 
tenth Child's breeding its Teeth; and be deprived 
of the agreeably anxious Expectation depending 
upon the Diſcovery of Othello's Handkerchief, for 
the dirty Hiſtory of an unfortunate Double-Clout. 
J can uſe no other Reprimand to their Sex, but 
to entreat them, for the future, to goſſip it at 
Home, or a Neighbour's Houſe, and not diſturb 
all who ſit.near them, at any - pubhek Diverſion, 
by the Recital of their private Affairs. By co- 
ming to a PLAY they loſe their Money, and 
turn common Nuſances: If they do it in order 


to ſee, and be ſeen, that laudable Curioſity ſhould 


be confin'd to their going to Church. 

THE ſecond Diviſion of theſe two Orders, 
conſiſts of Gentlemen of ſober Behaviour, good 
Nature, and plentiful Fortunes; mix'd with others 
in handſome Poſts, Civil and Military. To theſe 
Gentlemen I can ſcarcely make an Objection, 


either in Point of Judgment, or Behaviour. Were 


they alone to ſit as Umpires on any Performance, 
deliga d as a publick Amuſement, the Author 
might hope for Applauſe, proceeding from good 
Senſe, and Criticiſm from good Nature ; their 
Fortunes, Education and Generoſity, ſet them a- 
boye judging with Envy, Ignorance, or ill Man- 
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ners: If there is a Shadow of a Fault, it is in 


* 


their cenſuring too favourably ſome Things they 


know are not perfectly right. 

As to their Behaviour in the Play-hduſe, it is 
altogether made up of Decency and good Hu- 
mour; they are ſo unwilling to offend, that they 
never ſhew their Diſpleaſure by the leaſt Noiſe; 
unleſs ſome- of the younger Sort, who are but 


juſt out of Leading- ſtrings, get into Wit's Cor- 
ner, or make an Elopement into the Side-Boxes : 


They having a natural Tendency to a Rattle, 


ſometimes are fond of Playing upon that Inſtru- 


ment, which ſhould never be ſeen but in the 
Hands of a Pedant, or Fool. | 

TRE poor Criticks, who are partly compos'd 
of theſe two. Orders, muſt fatisfy their Ignorance 
and Spleen; they ſpunge upon their Bellies for 
half a Crown; and we muſt allow them, in Re- 
turn, to ſhew their ill Nature to the Authors of 


new Plays, and Actors of old; they come pre- 
par'd to find Fault, and muſt be indulg'd, or 


they could not fleep. This Favour I muſt beg 
of them, that when they are out of Humour at 
any Entertainment (which always happens, when 
they are not the Authors) that their Cenſure may 
be as quiet as their Applauſe, which is always 
expreſs'd in Silence; and not to hinder thoſe who 
would be diverted, becauſe they are reſolv'd to 
be diſpleas'd. It is not * to take any 
farther Notice of them, till I come to the Riſe, 
Progreſs, and preſent State of Criticiſm... 
By a gentle Aſcent, I. ſoon arrive at the Sta- 


tion of the Corinthian Order, which includes the 


Pit and Boxes at the OPERA, and Front and 
Side-boxes at the Play-houſes, with ſome incon- 
ſiderable Straglers behind the Scenes, and the 

TEES F661 Flying- 
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Elying-ſquadron, who ſcorn to be ſettled any 
where. | | 
WIE look upon the Natives of this Region, 
as ſo many ſmall Divinities; the Ladies, from 
the Luſtre of their Jewels, and the Power of 
their Eyes; the Men, from the Fame of their 
Places, Titles and Fortunes, Honour therefore 
calls upon them, to behave and judge in that 
polite, ſedate Manner, that every Look, or Word 
of theirs, may be an infallible Rule for other 
Parts of the AUuDtENCE to walk by: But 
the Regularity of their Conduct is ſo little an- 
{werable to this Maxim, that if their Behavi- 
our is not altogether ſo loudly offenſive, as what 
we ſuffer from thoſe of a meaner Rank, yet 
they are, to the Full, as regardleſs of the Buſineſs 
of the Stage. | LSE | 
DURING the Time of the Repreſentation, 
the Ladies are ſo employ'd in finding out all 
their Acquaintance, Male and Female, left a 
Bow, or Curtſy ſhould eſcape them; criticiſing 
on Faſhions in Dreſs, whiſpering croſs the Ben- 
ches, with ſignificant Nods, and Hints of Civil 
Scandal of this, and that, and t'other Body. 
they ſcarcely know whether they are at OPERA 
or PLay. 2 
WII E the Belles are ogling the Beaus, and 
the Beaus admiring themſelves, the Affairs of 
real Moment (which ſhould have ſeduc'd them 
there) are entirely neglected. | 
THE Gentlemen are ſo taken up with their 
own Intrigues, or watching thoſe of their Neigh- 
bours, that they never mind them on the Stage. 
A ſmall Sketch of ſmutty Converſation is prefe- 
rable with them to any Scene in the Plain-Dealer, 
:ho* but with an Orange Wench: Nor is there 
one of them, but would rather boaſt a Smile 
| | from 
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from the reigning Toaſt, than liſten to the mourn- 
ing Belvidera. 

THE Ladies tattle too much to one another 
to heed Comedy, it is too much of a- piece with 
their daily Life; then they are ſo buſy in ſecur- 
ing an Old Lover, or gaining a New, that all 
their Attention is ſeiz'd, before it can reach the 
Stage. Domeſtick Griefs from unlucky Cards 
and Dice, give ſuch real Pangs to other Hearts, 


that poor Jaffeir mounts the Scaffold unregard- 


ed; ior what are Cleopatra's Misfortunes 'to an 
ill Run at Qradrille, or Baſſet ! tho' all the World 
was loſt for Love. | | - 

Ir by ſome unavoidable Incidents in the Fa- 
ble of Pray or OPER A, a Stage-Entertainment 
is lengthened with a few Additional Speeches or 
Airs, a quarter of an Hour beyond the uſual 
Time — they ſtretch, they yawn, they 
we can be ſatisfied at an eaſter 
Rate; theſe horrid Poets and Actors think one 
never has enough for ones Money! — When 
will the Curtain drop! —— And what pray may 
occaſion this ſtrange Uneaſineſs! — An aſſem- 
bly at my Lady Hazard's —— a Drawing-room- 
Night—a new Gown to be ſhewn there; — or 
an Appointment at Mrs, * * * *or at Madam * * 
7.77 7 :4t-my Lady mud it is 
certain, that could they with Decency decamp, 
as ſoon as the Ceremonies of being ſeen, point- 
ed at, and bow'd to, were finiſhed, they would, 
without Heſitation, quit the Houſe before the End 
of the ſhorteſt firſt Act. 

Uron ſumming up the Evidence, in the Caſe 
of the Conduct of the Boxes in this Particular, 
and from my own private Remarks, I vow, I 
think they are altogether as heedleſs of a PLar, 

or 
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or OPERA, as a Sermon; — which is a burn- 
ing Shame ! | 5 | 

1 have taken more Notice of the Behaviour of 
the fair Sex in this Place, than the Men; becauſe 
1 ſhall ſpeak to the latter in other Terms, when 
Judges and Criticks come in Form before me. 

I cannot paſs over in Silence, a Species of 
Animals belonging to this Order, whom L 
look upon as the Hermaphrodites of the Thea- 
tre; being neither Auditors nor Actors perfectly, 


and imperfectly both; I mean thoſe Gentlemen 


who paſs their Evenings behind the Scenes, and 
who are ſo buſy in neglecting the Entertainment, 
that they obſtruct the View of the AUDIENCE 
in the juſt Diſcernment of the Repreſentation z 
and are a prodigivus Hindrance to the Actors, 
in the Exactneſs of the Performance; the Beauty 
of which often —_— upon a ſmall Nicety, 
I confeſs my ſelf at a Loſs, when I would 
account for the Reaſons, which induce Gentle- 
men thus to loſe their Money and Time; unleſs 
they think that their Complexions or Cloaths may 
appear to the beſt Advantage, by the Glare of a 
Stage Light; and that the Spectators cannot ob- 
ſerve a bad Face, aukward Body, or crooked: 
Leg, while their Eyes are dazzled with the Luſtre 
of Powder, Brocade and Embroidery : Whatever 
are their Motives, 1 wiſh they would confine 
themſelves to the Green Room, or the Adreſles 
Shifts, and not occaſion ſo many Confuſions, 
by obſtructing proper Enters and Exits; when 
Tupees and Feathers make up part of a Turkiſi 
Emperour's Train; and a fring'd Waſtcoat or 
clock'd Stockings, are taken for the Dreſs of a 
Grecian or Roman Heroe, 
| THIs is not to be underſtood, - as any Re- 
fletion upon that Part of an AUDiENCE, who 
EE tf: are 
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are cramm'd behind the Scenes of a Benefit- 
Night: The Stage being for that Time for the 
Uſe of the Houſe, and no body coming with a 
Deſign to be amus'd, there can be no Offence, 

As I labour in climbing the ſteep Hill of Par- 
naſſus, I muſt call in at the firſt Gallery in the 
Play-houſe, to which nothing in the Opera-houſe 
anſwers: They are partly of the Doric Order, 
or rather one more ſimple and heavy; ſo we'll 
imagine them the Tuſcan in a wrong Scituation. 
As to Judgment, they ſeldom err, where pure 
' Nature is the Teſt; if they are miſtaken in Point 
of Art, it is thro' Ignorance; they judge accord- 
ing to their Knowledge, and are Strangers to 
Partiality or Prejudice; unleſs ſome malicious 
Wits take Shelter amongſt them, in order to hiſs 
Incog in ſome obſcure Corner; or that ſome 
Party- ſtroke hits pat with, or oppoſes their po- 
litical Principles. They generally come with an 
Intent to fee the Pray, and of conſequence 
laugh heartily, and cry plentifully, as tickel d b 
Comedy, or affected by Tragedy; it they are dif. 
pleas'd, they ſhew more Modeſty and 2 Na- 
ture than moſt other Parts of the Houle, 

THEIR Errors in Behaviour are much of the 
ſame Kind with thoſe of their Dorick Relations 
in the Pit; and if they cannot arrive at that 
Height of Luxury, to ſwallow Sweetmeats and 
Canary; their Pockets are lin'd with bad Fruit; 
and by the time their Wives and Daughters have 
devour'd mellow Apples, and ſuck'd green Oran- 
ges; the Ladies begin to be grip'd, and are o- 
blig'd to move off, for Air and Eaſe. i 

1 muſt caution them in the two following Par- 
ticulars: If they find it neceſſary to whet their 
Judgment, or ſet the Teeth of their Underſtand- 
ing on Edge, by dealing in ſuch Traſh; — 
© | | | 2 
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they would not be ſo liberal of their Fragments 


of Peel and Core to the Stage and Pit : Or that 
their lovely Females would not ſo often miſtake 
the various-colour'd Inhabitants of the Boxes for 
Beds of Tulips, and water them ſo plentifully, 
perhaps in a wrong Seaſon; but reſtrain from 
every Thing liquid, that warm Showers may not 
deſcend, 5 | 

I have at laſt, with much Difficulty, ſoar'd to 
the higheſt Region in the Sphere of Wit and Po- 
5 ; and muſt, according to promiſe, talk a 
little to the Gentlemen of the Regiment of the 
Rain-bow, who reign here in their Altitudes ; thys, 
like other Architects, conclude with the Roof of 
the Houle, | ; 
| THEY are introduc'd here as that Part of the 
Compoſite Capital, which is borrow'd from the 
Corinthian, and take up the whole Upper-Gallery 
at the OPERA, and the two Ends at the Play- 
Houſe, The whole Town (or at leaſt the Lovers. 


of PoxtTRYand MUS1CKk) are indebted to them 


many ſevere Reprimands, for their frequent Diſ- 
orders at both Places; I wiſh heartily, that my 
Power could carry my Reſentment farther, that 
they might be thoroughly ſenſible of my being 
in Earneſt; but being deny'd that Authority, I 
muſt be content to have a Laſh at them in my 
Way. | 
* Liberty and Property are the boaſted Pri- 
viledges, nay, the very Life and Soul of an Eng- 
iſhman; ſo the moſt valuable Bleſſings may be 
abus'd, and often apply'd to a very wrong Pur- 
poſe : Nor is this in any Particular more notori- 
ous, than as made manifeſt in the Caſe now be- 
fore us. he | 
Our Servants (becauſe not Slaves) are ſuf- 
ter'd to diſturb at Will our politeſt Amuſements : 
| O 2 2 At 
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At an immenſe Sum we ſupport theſe Entertain- 
ments, and they are allow'd gratis to put the Ne- 
gative upon our hearing them: The Bread they 
eat, the Cloathsthey wear are ours; yet, with 
one in their Belly, and the other on their 


Back, their Rudeneſs dare ſtand betwixt Us and 


our Pleaſures; and the meaneſt Footman unpu- 
niſh'd, fly in the Face of the whole Court, 


Tis well I write this, where the Truth from 


fatal Experience cannot be call'd in Queſtion ; 
or no ſuch Liberttes or Inſolencies would be to- 
lerated in any Part of the Globe, but Great Bri- 
ra. 85 | | 
THEY can bring no Plea for this Priviledge, 
but Preſcription, or being at Hand, if wanted. 
As to the firſt, it is never too late to alter a bad 
Cuſtom, efpecially when it does not anſwer the 


End propos'd. As to the fecond, proper Methods 


may be found out to keep them within Call, 
than their being mounted up three pair of Stairs; 
could they remain quiet, or improve there, the 
Impofition might be wink'd at; but as their De- 
light is to be noiſy, let ſome large Place be fit- 
ted up near each THEATRE, where in the 
Bear - garden Stile, they may amuſe one an- 
other. | 35 

J own, moſt of thoſe Errors in Judgment 
charg'd upon that Part of the AUDIENCE, 
which unfortunately takes up its Station below 
Stairs, may be occaſton'd by the Diſtractions 
rais'd by thofe noiſy Fellows: For, who can 
judge ſedately of Pot TRYor MusICK in Bed- 


lam or a Brothel ? Or, what is worſe, in THE A- 


TRES, with Galleries ſet aſide for Livery Ser- 
vants to Bully and Swear in ? | | 
THIS Part of my Essar, is not deſign'd 
for their Perufal, but their Maſters; who _— 
8 wit! 
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with Eaſe redreſs thoſe Grievances, if once hear- 
tily and unanimouſly join'd : Tho” no ſingle Per- 
ſon could well negotiate an Affair of ſu h Con- 


ſequence, with ſo large, and fo unruly a Body; 
yet, take them ſeparately, every Man is Maſter. 
of his own Family, and has Law, Juſtice, and 
the Government on his Side, ; 

Ir there be any Neceſſity reſulting from ſom 

articular Merit, that ſuch Fellows ſhould be in- 
dulg'd in Liberties unbecoming their Station; 
the good-natur'd Condeſcenſion would be more 
properly ſhewn in Private; where their imperti- 
nent Follies can incommode no body, but thoſe 
who think themſelves oblig'd to bear them. If 
this gentle Uſage gains not upon their brutal 
Tempers; there are Means to tame the wildeſt 
Beaſts : If their Maſters rich Liveries but ſerye to 
warm them into ill Manners, and blow them up 
with Pride; ſtrip them, and put them, on for 
three Months, a Bridewell Jacket, only lac'd with 
plain Black and Blew, but laid on pretty thick, 
and in a little time you'll find a ſtrange Altega- 
tion, r | 

1 do not pretend to preſcribe here any Rules 


for a Domeſtick Regulation; every Man. is the 


S . . "3 
propereſt Judge of what 1s right or wrong in his 
own Family. But, were I to propoſe a Refor- 


mation of ſo publick an Evil as we -now com- 


plain of, it ſhould be in the Terms of a great 
Critick, who preſented to Cardinal Richlien a 
Plan for eſtabliſhing the Grandeur, Uſe and De- 
cency of the French THEATRE —— and the 
King ſhall forbid all Pages or Footmen to enter the 
THEATRES upon pain of Death, ; 
Tas canyaſling thus the various Miſtakes in 
Behaviour, which infe& the ſeveral Degrees of an 
AUDIENCE; makes me reflect, with Indigna- 
FR | | *** ö 
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tion, upon the wide Difference betwixt the Anti- 
ents and us on that Head, No Prince there was 
too great,- no Philoſopher too wiſe, nor no Me- 
chanick too ignorant, to be pleas'd and inſtruct- 
ed by the Stage; they conſider'd what they had 
in View, in coming there, and behay'd up to 
that Conſideration; the moſt rigid Stoick' would 
confeſs an Emotion of Pleaſure from what was 
beautiful; and the loweſt of the People demean 
with the Gravity of an old Senator. Their Si- 
tence and Attention were fo remarkable, that a 
Grecian or Roman AUDIENCE appear'd rather 
an Aſſembly of Nobles, met in Confultation a- 
bout the weightieſt Affairs, than a promiſcuous 
Multitude of all Ranks, come there to amuſe 
themſelves; no rude Clamour ſhock'd the liſtnin 
Ear; all was quiet, except the decent Expreſſion 
of thoſe Paſſions the Drama was deſign'd to 
move; and they were to the Purpoſe, but ne- 
ver loud. The Contraſt betwixt that Age and 
ours, is ſo ftrong, it needs no Illuſtration to add 
to the Colouring. 

I cannot avoid taking Notice here of the Ig- 
norance, and mifapply'd Zeal of ſome late Di- 
vines, who have fo ſtrenuoufly labour'd for a Re- 
formation, or rather Demolition, of the Stage. 
They have all along unhappily choſe the wrong 
Side of the Queſtion; and when they 1 | 
our Poets of encouraging Impiety, Immorality, 
Abuſe of the Clergy, Difreſpe& to our Superi- 
ors, c. they ſhould rather have toſs'd their 
Wit and Learning into t'other Scale, and cate- 
chiz'd their Flock, who follow'd PLarys ſo ea- 
gerly, yet ſo un. that every Trifle took 
them off from attending diligently to that ſage 
Inſtruction, thoſe moral Precepts, that Love to 
Virtue, and Hatred to Vice, which every _ 
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and the Majority of them are fo fully employ'd 


are try'd; nor 1s it improper to rank them un- 


Men of Antiquity : They talk of nothing but 
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muſt find in moſt Entertainments of the THE- 
ATRE. 5 | . 

HAvIN G lightly touch'd every Particular in 
the Behaviour of an AUDIENCE, which oc- 
curr'd to me; the Affair of Cxrticisn in general 
comes next before me, I run ſo haſtily thro' 
the different Ranks that fill a crowded Houſe, 


otherways than in heeding the Entertainment, 
that neither they, nor I were at leiſure to criti- 
ciſe, till we got out of Doors. The Chocolate 
and Coffee-houſes, the Drawing-rooms, the Aſ- | 
ſemblies, the Toilets and the Tea-tables are the Ui} | 
Judgment-Seats, where PoETRY and MUsSICK 1 


der the Title of an AuDIENCE, ſince we are 
to ſuppoſe, they who ſit as Judges there, have 
been preſent at every Repreſentation; and tho- 
roughly examin'd every Particular upon the Spot, 
before they make their Opinions publick. | 
I comprehend then, under two general Heads, 
all Spectators of Stage Entertainments; who prez 
tending to cenſure or commend any Piece, may 
be. call'd Judges or Criticks, The firſt Order 
takes in the whole World; for every body upon 
Earth will judge, and if they are not allow'd the 
Liberty, they will take ir. Their Opinions are 
as various as their Faces, or Humours; as un- | 
certain as the Wind, and as ill founded as com- _ 
mon Fame; they ſpeak withoat thinking, and BY 
think without reaſoning. The ſecond is, that 
ſelected Part of the Whole, who look upon 
themſelves, as the only People capable of 
thar Province; they boaſt We to be the 
genuine Off- ſpring of Axiſtotle, or the greateſt 
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poetick Laws, which muſt not be infring'd, and 
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Rules of Art, to guide blind Nature, and keep 
within juſt Bounds the Extravagancies of a great 
Genius. They erect a formal Tribunal, or Court 
of Inquiſition, before whoſe Bar All Writers muſt 
appear; Nature and Art preſide ; the Criticks are 
the Accuſers; and the antient Freeholders of Par- 
naſſus the lawful Jury, 

T RAus far all goes well. Now let us by their | 
Practice form a juſt Idea of their Right and Skill 
in judging and criticiſing. | 

THE Method of judging, now moſt in Vogue, | 
is hearing Sounds by other Ears, reliſhing Wit 
by other Underſtandings, and taking the Beauty 
of any thing in Perſpective from other Eyes than 
our own; tho' we have no Reaſon to think they 
enjoy any Senſe to greater Perfection than our 
ſelves. Tho' I would have the World in gene- 
ral to appear very diſcreet in the Matter of Judg- 
ment; yet I cannot approve of this laviſh Com- 
plaiſance, to reſign the nobleſt Faculty of the 
Mind, to a mean Dependance upon a few faſhio- 
nable Head-pieces, who may chance to be the 
moſt ignorant of Men. | 

Is you offer to cenſure or applaud any Sung 
in Contradiction to the Sentiments of ſuch an 
ſuch Perſons, — you are immediately ſtopp'd 
ſhort —— How Sir ! — do you conſider what 
your advance? — My Lord Drivler, and 
Sir Timothy Trifle are entirely of another Opinion. 
— That may be, Sir; — but I judge for my 
ſelf, as if they were not in being: How 
ſhall we then fix upon what is excellent in POETRY 
or MusICk, but from the general Voice of the Beau- 
Monde? and what thoſe Gentlemen determine, na 
other muſt contradift : —>— I am ſorry for it, 
Sir; I will not implicitly give into a general 
Character of any Pertormance ; but if any 
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ſhall not declare my ſelf, till its Character is eſta- 
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Man gives a Reaſon : -—— Reaſon's a Fool; there's 
no true Judgment in ſuperior Senſe; Superiority of 
Numbers alone is infallible: Would you have me 
whipp'd round the Town for a croſs-grain'd Puppy, 
becauſe I think I'm in a right Scent, when the 
full Cry of the Pack is againſt me? 

THUS a few eminent Ninnies may lead by 
the Noſe the Judgment of halt the Town; and 
when once they have fix'd the Stamp of Merit upon 
any dull Work, every faſhionable Body muſt come 
into it, or brayely dare to ſtem the Current of 
popular Opinion, I met once with a ſmall Con- 
verſation- Piece at a Tea-Table, the rough Draught 
of which I'll preſent my Readers, it being drawn 
exactly in this neat Manner of judging, and will 
give a juſt Taſte of the Whole, | 


Lady PLYANT, and Beau MoDISH. 


* 


B. Mod. I ſuppoſe, your Ladiſhip honour d the 
new OPERA with your Preſence, | 
I. Ply. Certaznly, Mr. Modiſh, I never miſs the 
firſs Night. | w_ | 

B. Mod, Was your Ladiſhip mightily please d? 

L. Ply. I cannot ſay — but fo fo tolerable 
what I minded of the thing: But 1 


bliſh*'d by the Town, 
B. Mod, Was it approv'd of by that Audience? 
L. Ply.. Some ſtrange. Creatures ſeem'd in Rap- 
tures; the Claps came from the Gallery ; but few 
Admirers below Stairs, and thoſe, mighty ill dreſs'd. 
B. Mod. Then it muſt be damn'd Stuff. 
there's nothing ſure, in Life, ſo impertinent, as 
Criticks of either Sex in Long-Lane or Monmouth 
Street Suits » They pretend to judge of Faſhions in 
| | POETRY 
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PoETRY or MUsSICK, and cannot put on their . 


own Cloaths ; ==— Prepoſterous ! 
L.. Ply. Moſt abſurd and ridiculous ! 

B. Mod. Dem-me, if 1 have not heard an 
aukward Thing in Pattins, and a draggle - tail'd 
Callicoe, cry, Fogh ! at the prettieſt and ſofteſt Air 


in the World; and a rough-hewn #ramontane Fel- 


low call the genteeleſt ſmootheſt Verſe imaginable, in- 
ſipid Nonſenſe, who never wore a Pair of clean 
Gloves in his Life, ſhav'd but once a Month, and 
ſcarce knew a Barber's. Shop from a Chocolate-Houſe, 
or a Coach from a Wheel-barrow. | 

L. Ply. Intolerable! for my Part, I would no 
more applaud what is cenſur'd by the well-bred, 
well-dreſs'd World, than walk to Court in a Ruff 
and Fardingale, repeating ſome Lines of Chaucer, 

B. Mod. Im entirely of your Lgdiſhip's Mind; 
a Singularity of Judgment is mi fooliſh . 
one looks as ſilly-as a Dog on the Stage, the whole 


Houſe hoots, and the poor Creature knows not which 


Way to run: I always give my Opinion ſecure; I for- 
tify it in Matters of that Moment with Ravelins of 
Embroidery , Counterſcarps of Brocade, and Ba- 
ſtions of Mhale- bone; I call to my Alliance a large 
Stock of perfum'd Powder from my own Sex, and 
unerring Darts from the Eyes of the Fair; then, 
undaunted, I dare approve or damn. 

L. Ply. You judge perfecily right, Mr. Mo- 


diſh; you have mighty juſt Notions of Things: 1 


think there's a new PLay to Night. 

B. Mod. So the Bills ſay 7 ſhall go to 
view the Company, and I expett to ſee Lady Fan- 
ny Faddle there; but 1 dare ſwear the PLAY 1s 
| ſomething ſtrangely horrid; for I have not heard 
it once mention'd by the Wits at Button's, or the 
Quality at Will's, As for the Author's Charatter 
or Family, they are as great Strangers to my 7 
. 12 leage, 
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' ledge, as I deſire his Poetry may be to my Ears 


or Underſtanding. 

So much I thought neceſſary to plan out in 
the faſhionable Way of judging ; though I could 
enlarge mightily upon this Head, and tell how 
X86 and where © ff“ 
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Worſe . * and thus s © Tum 

ANOTHER very flagrant Practice us'd in the 
Art of Judging, is praiſing or condemning thoſe 
 OyxtRras and PLArs we have been at; but ne- 
8 a Note of, nor know one Word of: As 
{being within the Walls of a THEATRE gave 
immediately the Faculty of Judgment; as the Tri- 
pos did the Pythian Prieſteſs the Spirit of Pro- 
phecy. | 
So mEhoneſt Gentlemen preſs by Three o*'Clock 
into the firſt Row of the Gallery of the Opera, 
or back Seat of the Pit in the Play-Houſe ; plea- 
ſed with their Succeſs, and tir'd with expectin 
the Entertainment, they fall faſt aſleep before 
the Overture, or firſt Mus1cCKx, and fairly take 
out their Time and Money in Snoring, till rous'd 
by the CRORUS or DANCE at the End of 
the PLAY; they ſtart up — gape and cr 
Damn d Muſick ! — a moſt execrable PLAY! 

OTHERS (to be ſure People of Faſhion, and 
great Lovers of PoxTRY and MUSICK) lie 
the whole. time perdue in a Corner with. a fine 
Girl Snugg's the Word; and for any thing 
they know of what's tranſacted en the Stage, 
the Theatre might have been a Conventicle, and 
the Entertainment a plain Tub-Sermon, furbelow'd 
with ſome ſober Sighs and Groans, 

YE T from the THEATRES theſe penetrating 
Judges march to the Coffee, Chocolate, and 

RES | Eating- 
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Eating-Houſes; there paſs a learned Cenſure on 
every Air and Thought, while they preſide ma- 
giſterially at a Table of Fools, where the Words 
of an abſolute Dictator make up for want of 


* 


common Senſe. 


A Family of this judicious Tribe, form Schemes 
of Judging. (as an eminent Bard did his heroick 


Poems) in their Coaches; they drive from Houſe 


to Houſe; and, like a Shop - Keeper, only give 
you a ſmall Pattern, by which you are to judge 
of the whole Piece. 

THEY riſe from Dinner about Seven, peep in 
at the Hay-Market for one Song; then get a Snap 
of the Third Act at Drary- Lane, and a Morſel 
of the Fourth at Lincoln's-inn-Fields; then Preſto- 
Paſs, like a Juggler's Ball, they. finiſh with the 
Opera: You may ask their Sentiments of the 
Three Entertainments, they'll give them very free- 
ly and gravely; but you might be as well fatis- 
fed of the Truth by their Coach - Horſes, Yet 
to the Drawing Room or Afemblies they fly; 
there diſſe&, mathematically, every Scene; expa- 
tiate on the ill Taſte of ſuch an Air, had not 
S——zxo exerted himſelf; and pity the Fate of 
two beautiful Songs murder'd by C=——on7's ha- 
ving a Cold, and F ina's being out of Tune; 
then tell you of the charmingeſt Pray, how 
fine, yet natural the Thoughts! —— how ſub- 
lime, yet eaſy the Diction! how ſurpri- 
zing and moral the. Fable! — Thus they de- 
cry or.extol, as it pleaſes the Weather they ſhould 
be in, or out of Humouf; thoſe Barometers in 
POETRY and MUSICx, upon whoſe Tempers 
being fair or foul, the Riſe or Fall of Wit and 
Sounds depend, 

I met one of theſe judging Gentlemen, after a 


New PLar; at the Coffee- Houle; ſo ask'd Sir 


william 
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Wiliam how he lik'd the new PIA 
Extreamly well, Sir, a mighty full Houſe Did 
Mrs, Ol. la's Part become her [e- 
ver ſaw her look with better Red and White in my 
Life W-—ks,. they ſay, appear'd to great Ad- 
vantage in his «= Certainly, the prettieſt fancy'd. 
Suit of Cloaths he ever wore ! ----= Was not M— lls. 
prodigiouſly clapp'd-? ---- He ſpoke ſome fine things, 
and I muſt own, the Cock of his Hat and Dangle 


of his Cane were not amiſs : But ir is, ſure, 


the comicaleſt, impudenteſt Dog, that ever was born. 
Bu T had I ask'd Sir William, whether it was 
Tragedy or Comedy he ſaw, the Baronet would 
have -been mightily embaraſs'd for an Anſwer, 
and thought it very abſurd to put ſuch a Que- 
ſtion to a fine Gentleman, Yet by ſuch Judges 
muſt the beſt Compoſer's Mus 1c x live or die; 
though their Ears cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt Ca- 
ſiruccio's Fiddle and David's Baſs, | ; 2 
UyroN this Foundation muſt the greateſt Poet's 
Succeſs be rais'd; before ſuch . bo muſt he, 
trembling, wait his Doom; and, as the Wind 
blows, or according to the Time of the Moon, 
meet with a Twenty Day's Run---- or, perhaps, 
not a Third Night to recompence a Year's La- 


bour, by paying his Waſhing and Garret-Rent. 


CovuLtD Time be recall'd, ſuch Judges would 


let Orway ſtarve, and Lee run mad again; while 


an Italian Singer, or French Dancer, would be 
careſs'd, and loaded with Riches. Could the 
Dead be rais'd, D RT DEN would once more 
be reduc'd by ſuch Judges, to the extreameſt Want, 
and his immortal Genius vilify'd; while Settle 
would grow fat, and Shadwe!l be crown'd with 
Lawrel. Did Fate put it in our Power torreformt 
ſome paſt Errors, yet would ſuch Judges over 
and over repeat their Follies; the ſecond Time 
32 1 | Damn 


Let him conſi 


. 
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Damn Phedra and Hippolitus, and give the Author 


of Ch t Ch---t a Thouſand Pound, Such Judges 
would again drop the Provok'd Husband for the 
miſerable low Scenes in the B----r*s O----a, and 
Twallow greedily the wretched Pregs of Mus ick, 
which have occaſion'd this e Run; while 
Rhadamiſtus and Siroe are perforni'd to almoſt 


Empty Benches : An Infamy to the Engliſh Nati- 
on, not to be wip'd off by the greateſt Length 


of Time, and a Crime againſt every thing po- 
Aite, not to be expiated by the ſevereſt Repen- 
tance, | 


IF a Man is not qualify'd to be a Judge, what 
the D---] has he to do in medling with Affairs 
above his day mas and which concern him not: 

der an Entertainment cooly, give 
His Opinion of it modeſtly, and in faying it plea- 
Fes or diſpleafes him, at leaft give a ſort of a 
Reaſon for what he adyagces:: A Judgment form- 
ed in this Light will be impartial, and propor- 
tioned to every Man's Abilittes, 
Bur it is not ſufficient for ſome Mortals to 
be born Fools, to have their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance fatisfied of the Truth, till by attempt- 
ang Things out of their Sphere, the Fact is made 
publick, and, by Beat of Drum, and Sound of 
rumpet, the Monſter is ſhewn to the World. 
As no Law of the Land obliges theſe Gentle- 


men to commend what diſpleaſes them, ſo no 


Law of juſt Criticiſm obliges them to be pleas'd, 
whether they will or no; but their Judgments in 
fuch Matters ſhould never go beyond the Length 
of their own Noſes, the Eyes of their Under- 


Atanding ſeldom ſeeing farther, 


1 have at laſt, with much Difficulty, preſs'd 
through a Crowd of Judges, to the Seat of Ju- 
dicature, where their elder Brothers, the Criticks, 
” _ | preſide, 


ID 
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preſide, No Art is more frequently and pub- 
lickly profeſs'd than Criticiſm, or leſs underitood. 
It was firſt deſign'd to illuſtrate the Works of 
the PoE TS, by bringing forth hidden Beauties 
to Light, and reſcuing ſome obſcure Päſſages 
from falſe Interpretations; they ſounded loud the 
modeſt Poet's . Praiſe, and ſhielded his Name 
from the Venom of. the Cenſorious ; ſuch as the 
proper Criticks of this Age: How chang'd !--- 
10w fallen now from what they originally were! 

Some People may wonder, that I ſhould thus 
cenſure that Fraternity, of which I ſeem ambi- 
tious to be thought a Member, Did they keep 
up to the genuine Behaviour of the antient Cri- 
ticks, it would be my Pride to be eſteem'd the 
leaſt meritorious of the Name; but as it is pra- 
Qis'd and underſtood at this Time of Day, I 
diſclaim the Title. The true Critick is out of 
the Queſtion; I only laſh the ignorant Pretender. 

I look upon our pfeſent Race of Criticks to 
be either formal, deep -finiſh'd Blockheads by 
Nature; or thofe, who from tolerable natural. 
Parts, are made ſo by Art, wrong underſtood, . 
and Talents miſapply'd. . | | : 

THE firſt ſtupid Set only criticife , - becauſe * 
they will do ſo; HE have juſt Senſe enough to 
imagine, that Scandal is eaſier hit off than Praiſe ; - 
and that Satyr will ſooner procure a Man the 
Name of a Wit, than Panegyrick : Beſides, their 
Tempers lean ſtrongly to 1ll-Nature, while Envy 
and Ignorance puſh them forward. Being inca- - 

pable of penetrating info the Merit or Beauties of 
any Work, they look at all with Jaundic'd Eyes, 
and think them filly, becauſe they are ſo. Bein 
determin'd to find Fault, their critical Opinions 
are quickly deliver'd, and, like Chain-ſhot, de- 
ſtroy all within their Reach: They examine no- 
| | P3< - thing 
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thing Piece- meal; they judge by the Lump, and 
demoliſh all they judge. 5 

THE Criticks of the fecond Claſs come into 


the World with tolerable natural Parts, and a 


Diſpoſition for Inſtruction; but in Place of be- 
ing improv'd by true Learning, they are ſowr'd 
with Pedantry, and puft'd up with Pride. Thus 
their Judgments are thrown into a wrong Baſs, 
while they have not a Stock of good Senſe or 
good Nature to keep them ſteady, and ballance 
againſt oppoſite Imperfections. They immedi- 
ately eſtabliſh critical Rules, by which the World 
muſt be guided; the old Laws are refin'd upon, 
new made, and ſtated Limits fix'd, over which 
no enterprizing Genius muſt leap, tho' of ever 


fo great Advantage to the Republick of Letters; 


if he does, the Fate attends him by which tire 


Roman ſuffer'd, who conquer'd without Leave of 


the General, No POE x is to be pardon'd, who 
in the leaſt- paſſes ſuch Bounds, though in the 
God-like Heat of Fury and Inſpiration; there's 


no Reprieve, once Sentence is given; nor are 


their Puniſhments made equal to the Crimes; 
but, like Draco, all Faults they puniſ with Death.: 
Thoſe Tur“ Criticks, who never give Quarter to 
a poor captive Bard. | "EY 

THEY never take notice of the viſible and 
real Beauties in any PoET; that ridiculous Cu- 
Tiofity is banifh'd the Province of their Enquiries, 
as if Criticiſim was invented only to ſpy Ble- 
miſhes; and that-it is a Crime in a Critick to be 

eas'd, Theſe ill-grounded, unjuſt Notions have 
o far infected their Judgments, and their Pra- 
ctice has had that Influence on the Generality of 
the World, that the Art and its Profeſſors are 
become odious and ſhocking to all Men of com- 
mon Senſe. In mort, the Name is now com- 

. > monly. 
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monly -receiy'd, as a genteeler Conyeyance to 
our Ears, of an ill-natur'd Blockhead. . 

THERE is another Branch of this flouriſhing 
Tree, who being bleſs'd with large Fortunes, 
and little Brains, think, like Simon Magus, that 
every thing is to be purchas'd with Money. 

THESE Gentlemen, at the Expence of much 
Labour and Birch, are whipp'd at School into 
bad Tranſlations, falſe Latin and dull Themes; 
from thence they run the Gantlope through all 
the pedantick Forms of an Uniyerſity-Education :. 
There they grow familiar with the Title-Pages of 
antient and modern Authors, and will talk of 
Ariſtotle, Longinus, Horace, Scaliger, Rapin, Boſſu, 
Dacier, as freely, as if boſom Acquaintance: 
Their Mouths are fill'd with the Fable, the Mo- 
ral, Cataſtrophe, Unity, Probability, Poetick, Ju- 
ſtice, true Sublime, Bombaſt, Simplicity, Magni- 
ficence, and all the critical Jargon, which is 
learn'd in a quarter of an Hour, and ſerves to 
talk of one's whole Life after. | 

WIr IE this Stock they ſet up as Overſeers of 
Parnaſſus, and what then? ---- why then! 
they criticiſe and take Snuff --- and afterwards — 
they take Snuff and criticiſe. 

THESE Tinſel Criticks (who only ſhine with 
a falſe Glare of Learning, and whoſe Stings can 
but penetrate the Skin of the polite Arts) are very 
loud at the top Chocolate and Coftee-Houſes, and 
teize Men of Senſe to Death, with their Shew of 
Wit and falſe Reaſoning. Yet I mult conteſs, 
that of all bad Criticks, they are- the beſt : For 
if a Poet is but communicative, ſubmits his Works 
to their better Judgments, or begs a bad Co 
of recommendatory Verſes, he infallibly makes 
a Knot of them his beſt Friends: But if a Man 
of Merit nezle&s ſuch nauſeous Flattery, or ſcorns 
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ſuch infamous Slavery, he's proclaimed an inſig- 
nificant, ſtupid Dog, to all Intents and Purpoſes. 

ANOTHER large Tribe (the Spawn of the 
laſt nam'd) fix the Standard of their Judgments 
by the Name, Character, or Cireumſtances of an 
Author: If he is of Rank in the Eyes of the 
World, either as to Fame or Fortune, his Works 
paſs their critical Muſter without Examinations; 
or if examin'd, they muſt be good; it is impoſ- 
fible for ſuch a Man to err. | ; 

Bur if the young, or poor Poet, is unknown | 
in the Temple of Fame, or wanting in the Bleſ- 
ſings of Fortune, ſo muſt his Merit and Poverty 
remain at a Stand; till perhaps, ike MILTON, 
he's found out to be worth looking into, ſome 
forty Years after his Death. 

No Part of Criticiſm. is more- abſurd, unjuſt 
or deteſtable, than. where Cenſure or Praiſe is 
implicitly founded upon the Name of any Author 
dead or living. Every Man of ſound Reaſon muſt 
form to himſelf a ſtrange Idea of- that Critick, 
#] who defers his Opinion of. any Piece, till he is 
ww ſatisfied whoſe it is. Such an Enquiry is foreign 
Pu | to the Buſineſs in Hand; before our Judgment 
K is given, that Curioſity is very ill tim'd, and 
but helps to expoſe our Weakneſs, and impoſe 
1 on our Senſes; for we are all (both Poets and 
Criticks) ſenſible: how Fame is generally acquir'd 
in this Life; and we never-ought to truſt to that 
as a Guide, to ſhew us the Road to. what is beau- 
tiful or noble in POE TRV, or.meaſure Wit by its 
Height. _ | 2 
ws IF. any Gentleman is determin'd to criticiſe; 
14 let him judge the Work, and not the Man; let 
him try every Line and Thought, by the Standard 
| of thoſe natural Graces and artful: Propricties 
bY which ſhould make one a Poet, and t'other.a 
| J Critick, 
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ririrk. If he proceeds by any other Rules, he 


will be eaſily led, by an Ignis Fatuus, into the 
deepeſt Pit of Error; he will not condemn Non- 


ſenfe, but Obſcurity and Poverty; or extol Me- 


rit, but Fame and Fortune. 

A natural Inclination to Idleneſs, or a real 
Want of Buſineſs in their ſeveral Vocations, 
force vaſt Numbers into the critical Service, who 
elſe would never have dreamt of ſuch an Employ- 
ment. | : 

THE Saunterers head this Troop, who lie a 


| Bed one halt of the Day, ſtudying how to ſpend 


the other, and that is doz'd away; but if rouz'd 
by any extraordinary. Accident, from Sloth into 
the Spleen, their Venom is fpit at all, who, to 
make Life agreeable, chooſe never to be idle. 

PHYSICIANS without Patients, Lawyers with- 


out Clients, and Parſons without Pariſhes, ſwell 
this Body to a large Bulk; and with them may 


be joined ſeveral young Students of the Inns of 
Court, and both Univerſities, who are as much 
out of Humour, that other People can write, as 
that.they are oblig'd to read. Ther 

CRITICISM is an open Port, all are free 
Traders there, and no Bukineſ: lies more natural, 
or ready for thoſe who have nothing to dos 
Any Man commences Mafter when he will, . with- 
out ſerving a Prenticeſhip, and is ſure of a Ma- 
jority of Cuſtomers againſt a fair Dealer. 

O all Criticks, I acknowledge, that ill Wri- 
ters are the moſt ſevere, eſpecially where real 


Merit is found out and applauded : They greedily 


prey upon the ſmalleſt Faults in a great Genius: 
they'll turn and torture them a thouſand Ways, 
to pleaſe their Malice, and fatisfy their Spite.: 
They have no other Way of being Mo 

| | the 
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the World, and, like the fallen Angels, curſe, 
and ftrive to blaſt that Heaven they cannot 
climb. 

I believe, under ſome one of theſe general 
Heads, all Species of Criticks may be rank'd : 
And as every conſiderate Author, Reader, or 
Spectator, muſt be ſatisfy'd of the Uſe, Beauty, 
and Merit of ſolid, unprejudic'd Criticiſm ; ſo 
maſt they be diſtaſted, when IIl- nature and Ig- 
norance uſurp the Intendancy over the polite . 
Arts, to the utter Deſtruction of true Learning 
and juſt Wit. | 5 

Ir we place this Art and its Profeſſors in a 
proper Light, we ſhall quickly perceive, that the 
Criticiſm of the Antients was an agreeable Doſe 
of Phyſick, given by a skilful regular Phyſician, 
which carry'd off inſenſibly all noxious Humours, 
without any Injury to the Conſtitution : But mo- 
dern Criticiſm is a rank Poiſon, adminiſter'd by 
an illiterate Quack, which indeed gets the better 
_ Diſtemper; but the Operation deſtroys 
Lite, | 

A juſt Critick, like an induſtrious Bee in his 
unbounded Flights, ranges Gardens, Groves and 
Meads, tries every Flower, or Herb, or Shrub, 
taſtes all their Sweets, and ranſacks all their odo- 
57 riferous Stores; then culls what's excellent, pre- 
14 ſerves it from the rude Spoiler's Waſte, and 
Teeth of Time; loads his little Thighs with Na- 
ture's choiceſt Gifts; then, in his artful Cell, out 
of them furniſhes a Banquet for a Prince: But 
the Snarler, like a ſluggiſh, waſpiſh Drone, drags 
along a bloated Carcats, dully, in the ſame bea- 
ten Track; the faireſt Fruit, and richeſt Scents, 
he ſhuns, or touches but to blaſt; and, in the 
Midſt of Nature's flowery Pride, ſcorns all her 
Dainties, to fatten on a Dunghill, 
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BEFORE I conclude this EsS Ax, there re- 
main two very material Points unobſerv'd. 
TRE firſt is, That Tam perſwaded the pro- 
feſs'd Criticks of this Age have brought upon 
us, from Time to Time, thoſe Showers of bad 
PLAYS, which have almoſt waſh'd the Shadow 
of Dramatick Poetry from off the Earth, Th 
adhere ſo ſtrictly to the ſevereſt Letter of Criti- 
eiſm, and preſs ſo earneſtly the Obſeryation of 
their Rules alone, that all our. young Writers 
think nothing elſe but Art requir'd, and that a 
Heaven-born Genius. (-which breaks-through all 
their Cob-web Fetters) is uſeleſs in Parnaſſus. 
Uro this, any Gentleman that has nothing 
elſe to do, very gravely gets the critical Receipts 
by Rote for all Kinds of PoxTRY; he takes 
half a Dozen freſh Characters, and keeps whatis 
tor his Purpoſe; a proper Quantity of new Fable, 
if to be got; if not, he skims the beſt of the old; 
of the true ſublime, a handful; very fine ſhred, 


that it may go the farther; Half a Pound of Ter- 


ror, to a Quarter of Pity; he mixes them all very 
well together, and thickens the Plot with a Quar- 
ter of a Peck of fine Language, obſerves nicely, 
Time, Place, and Action; then melts down a 


Pound of Rhime, with two Ounces of Similies 


diſſolv'd in it, to ſweeten the latter Ends of Acts, 
and ſprinkles it over the Whole. Laſtly, to give it 
a poignant and wholeſome Reliſh, he — it 
with about the Bigneſs of a Nutmeg of Mora- 
lity, He may add a Spoonful or two of Satyr, 
or Panegyrick (as his Taſte is) or let them 
alone. | | 1 
TRHus furniſh'd, he fits. down with the ſame 
Form and Serenity to write a Tragedy, that his 
Cook-Maid does to make a Plumb- pudding. 
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Mx ſecond Obſervation is, That whatever 
Diſparity may be betwixt the antient and modern 


PotTs, I am convinc'd, that in the Way of 


Compariſon of Merits, the Difference is as wide 
betwixt the Criticks of former Ages and this; 


nor will it be diſputed, ſhould J aſſert, that the 


Generality of late Bards, would have met with 
Applauſe and Encouragement more adequate to 
their Performances, had every Man of their 
Judges been an ARISTOTLE, and every Wo- 
man a DA CIE R. 

Bur, at the ſame Time, I beg Leave to hint, 
that 10 the modern Po TS, I caſt not an Eye 


towards the Majority of Verſe, or Play-wrights; 


nor can I allow, that the leaſt Beam of that di- 
vine Art ſhines upon, or appears in the Works 
of every Coxcomb, that tags a Song with Rhimes, 


feribbles Lampoons, or prevails on the Actors 


to give the Town a thing call'd a Pray, be- 
cauſe it is divided into Acts and Scenes, with, 
Enter King, and, Exit firſt Miniſter, 
Ir that Claſs of my Readers who form our 
Theatrical AuDiENCEs, perſiſt in their Errors, 


as to Behaviour, when their Faults have been ſo 


gently and plainly laid open, I have no means 
of Redreſs to hope for, but in humbly propoſing 
to the P----t (as a Matter of the laſt Conſequence 
to the Publick) that our Play-Houſes may be en- 
larg'd after the Manner of the Grecian and Ro- 
man THEATRES, and ſeparate. Lodges contri- 
ved for thoſe who go there only to chat, in- 
trigue, or eat and drink; that impertinent Mirth, 
r Amours, or ill-tim'd Gluttony, may not 

eak in upon the. Amuſements of thoſe, who 


. £9 there purely for the Sake of the Entertain- 


ment. 


As 
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5 As I have been very copious on the Head of 
| *Criticiſm, I make no Doubt but this Essar 
x will have the Original of every Copy drawn here, 
- -upon its Back; but Truth, Juſtice and Virtue can 


3 ſtand any Shock: I ſhall readily give up any 
> Point here advanc'd, if the Obje&ion is founded 
1 on ſolid Senſe and calm Reaſoning ; but where 
) Arguments are ſupported by Vehemence and Scur- 
r rility, I am not oblig'd to reply; that being on- 
- ly Billingſgate PL Ay, where they who talk loud- 
eſt and faſteſt, are certain of Victory; and where 
„ Wit and Learning proceed from the Lungs, not 


e the Brain, 


s . 
OF MASQUERADES; 


= Their great Antiquity ; their Uſe 
ud Abuſe; capable of being con- 
3 rid ſo, as to prove of vaſt Ad- 
vantage to the Publick: With 
| an Examen of the bare fac d 
MAS ERA DES, calld RID Or- 
TOS, and PRIVATE Ass EM- 
LIE S. To which is ndded, A 
Propoſat for the Encouragement 
of the ORATORY, 


D r — * * — 


Have here ventur'd upon the moſt 
"JV 


difficult Task in the World to 
ſucceed in; the Subject is tickliſh, 
and muſt be manag'd with the 
reateſt Caution: It is the critical 
oment, upon which depends the 


| Fate of theſe EsSars; it being 
impoſſible ſo to handle this Affair, as not to incur 
the Diſpleaſure of ſome conſiderable People: or 

while 
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9 = while I am engag'd in the Cauſe of Virtue and 

. Truth, I ſhall of one Side or t'other innocently 
make the whole Nation my Enemies, | 

MAaSQUERADES have for ſome Years paſt 

made a vaſt Noiſe in this Kingdom, 'to the un- 

ſpeakable Delight of moſt fine Gentlemen and 

Ladies; and with equal Diſſatisfaction to many 

of his Majeſty's well - meaning Subjects. They 

have divided us into two furious Factions, as op- 

poſite as Mhig and Tory; neither Side admit of 


ö any Medium, to moderate their flaming Reſent- 
ments: One Party in general Terms altogether 
z approving of this Diverſion, without limiting 
F it to what is uſeful, or at leaſt ſimply inno- 
. cent; the other as abſolutely condemning the 


i | Deſign and Conſequences of ſuch an Entertain- 
ment; and curſing by Bell, Book and Candle, 
) all who frequent it, though with the moſt harm- 
1 leſs Intentions, | 3 
Bur juſtice (under whoſe Banner 1 fight) 
commands me to cenſure the Proceedings of both 
bs Parties: The firſt, for maintaining its Cauſe, 
1 where its Freedoms are unbounded, and its Er- 
4 


rors manifeſt; the other, for blindly ſtriking at 
the Foundation, without Regard to thoſe Adyan- 
rages which may be drawn from its Influence 
on the World. OS. 

W Ho dreads the Viper's Poiſon, while indul- 


& ging in a Meſs of their envigorating Broth }— 
0 or the Bee's Sting, with a Finger in the Honey- 

by Pot? — Remove the Evil, and enjoy what's 
be good. | | | 

al Boer thus the Frailties of human Nature will 

1e judge at Random, according to the darkened No- 

19 tions we entertain of Things; the leaſt Gratifi- 

ur cation, or Diſcontent, make us fly out into the 

or Extreams of ungovern'd Paſſions: Nothing can 


le Q pleaſe | 
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pleaſe or Ae but it is Heaven or Hell, 
Lovers can ſee no Blemiſhes, and Foes no Beau- 
ties; ſome will pull up a Tree by the Roots, up- 
on account of one rotten Branch; and others let 
a dead Stump ſtand in an improper Place, be- 
cauſe it once had green Leaves. 

Bur, in this ESS AT, I propoſe purſuing a 
Method widely different from this: W hat is Praiſe- 
worthy,' I ſhall encourage; what is blameable, 
remove, either. by turning its Bent towards ſome- 
what perfectly harmleſs, or ſubſtituting in its 
Place, what may be render'd of Uſe to the World. 

Ar firſt View, and to ſuperficial Underſtand- 
ings, MASQUERADES may Jook with a yery 
modern Face; and, indeed, ſo they once appear- 
ed to me, their Agility of Motions, and Freſh- 
neſs of Complexions induc'd me to be of this 
Opinion; till 4 . off the Mas uE, by pene- 
trating into the very Bowels of Antiquity, and 
ſearching into the remoteſt Records of Time, 1 
found the Bellen and Conſequences of a M a s- 
QUERADE, to be of the oldeſt Standing, of any 
abe now in Being; and as antient as the 
yery firſt Ceremonies of the Roman, Grecian, Per- 
ſian, or Egyptian Religions. 
FROM the very Beginning of Paganiſm, the 
heathen Prieſts acted always in MasQuERaDE, 
and kept the Secrets of Religion appropriated to 
themſelyes, or at leaſt reſtrain'd to a very few 
Members, what they thought the moſt ſolemn or 


* * 


material Parts of their Devotion. 


THE Prieſts of the ſuperſtitious Egyptians cha- 
racteriz'd every thing religious, moral, or civil, 
by Hieroglyphicks ; which Cuſtom firſt (I believe) 
introduc'd MASQUERADING into the World: 
No Deity was allow'd to appear to the People, 
but in' the Diſguiſe of an Ox, Dog, Ape, Onion, 
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Cucumber: And thus the Notions of a ſupreme 
Power were convey'd to them in a familiar Dreſs, 
that they might ſeem leſs terrible. | | 
THE Perſian Magi in a manner retir'd from 
the Commerce of Mankind ; they hid themfelyes 
and their Worſhip from the moſt piercing Eyes; 
they affected a religious Obſcurity, in what they 
communicated to the Vulgar, either by Writings 
or Traditions; and the Sun, with them, was onl 
a Cloak to veil their Oromaxes from mortal View. 
THE Grecians, above all Nations, envelop'd 
their moſt ſacred Miſteries with Darkneſs; the 


Eleuſina Sacra, or Feſtival of Ceres, was the moſt 


celebrated of any in Greece; ſo careful were they 
to conceal their private Rites, that if a Perſon 
initiated dar'd to diyulge the leaſt Part of this 


ſecret Solemnity, he was treated as one ſentenc'd 


by divine Judgment to ſuffer Death, *" - 
TRHET had other Feſtivals of this Nature ſa- 
cred to Veſta, Diana, Cotys, &c, obſery'd all in 
the Night, and with the greateſt Secrecy. 5 


F E Romans made a Collection of all the Gods 
of other Nations, and ſolemniz'd their Miſteries 
aceording to the Inſtitutions of the different Coun- 


tries they borrow'd them from: The religious 
Vizard was in great Requeſt with their Prieſts; 
and, to their Piety, were owing ſeveral nocturnal 
miſterious Sacrifices to Venus and Adonis, Priapus, 
Bacchus, & c. where MASUERA BINE Was ab- 
ſolutely eſſential to the Manner of Adoration. 


HERE we may obſerve, that in the religious 


Ceremonies of the wiſeſt, politeſt, and moſt ee 


erful Empires, Secrecy, Night, and a Diſguiſe 


were held neceflary, both in the Initiation and 
Performance: Nor was the laſt of them confin'd 
ro theſe private Solemnities alone ; the moſt pub- 


lick Feſtivals were celebrated both by Prieſts and 
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People muffled up in particular Dreſſes: So that 
indeed, the whole of Religion with them, was a 
well-regulated MasQUERADE, And if Igno- 
rance be the Mother of Devotion, what can ſo 
powerfully promote that End, as being led blind- 
told into 'it,.- |. | 

THE Adverſaries. to this well- intended Deſign 
will readily object, that there were ſeveral Im- 
purities acted, and ſcandalous Liberties allow'd at 
theſe private, though ſeemingly religious Miſteries; 
that, by my own Confeſſion, they are the very 
Foundation of our modern MASQUERADES; 
and that the Enormities complain'd of in one, have 
been continued in the other, in Encouragement, 
if not in Action — To all this heavy Charge, 
I plead, Guilty; nor ſhall I, by any Evaſion, re- 
cede from what I have urg'd, in-relation to the 
Riſe or Progreſs of this Entertainment. My In- 
tention is not to vindicate the Errors in the pre- 
fent Management of it, but to indulge the great- 
eſt, wiſeſt; and beſt-bred Part of the Nation in; 
the Appearance of a Diyerſion they are ſo fond 
of ; yet turn the Current into quite a different 
Channel, while they enjoy only the Name, Let 
us reſolve to diſcountenance and lay aſide what- 
ever is really irregular in this Amuſement ; which 
is not impoſſible: And I ſhall plainly demon- 
ſtrate, that it may be render'd not only innocent- 
ly agreeable in Speculation, but of the laſt Con- 
ſequence in Practice, to all Degrees of People; 
nay, to a higher Pitch of ſolid Service, if not. 
lution, than any other publick Entertainment 
can pretend to: Nor ſhall any Part be play'd in. 
a Mas du, but what conduces to the general 
Good, when ſhewn forth in Propria Perſona. 

B 1 to proceed regularly with the Hiſtory of 
MASQUERADING, and bring it down to the. 

. | preſent. 
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preſent Times, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
Though Religion (after theſe dark idolatrous Ages) 
was reſcued from the miſterious Juggles of their 
Prieſts, and reſtor'd to its primitive Luſtre, and 
unadorn'd Beauty; yet where Superſtition and Ig- 
norance got any Footing, they kept their Ground 
ſtify; and of conſequence, Religious MAS QUE- 
KAD EVS continued in as great Requeſt as ever. 
To this Day they maintain the * Reputation 
in moſt of the chief Kingdoms of Europe; where 
Religion is ſo differently dreſs'd, that, in the ſame 
City, the Garbs it puts on are as various as its 
Profeſſors. It remain'd in the ſame Situation with 
us here in England, till towards the latter End of 
the Reign of K-—— H----y VIII, when Peo- 
ple began to be aſham d, or tir'd of it; and tho” 
in Q---- M----y's Reign it rais'd its drooping Head 
a While, it was but the laſt Blaze of Lite, for it 
ſoon after languiſh'd and dy'd, The Well-Wiſhers 
to our Peace and Proſperity, hop'd it for ever 
buried in Obſcurity; but ſome reſtleſs Spirits blew 
| up a few negle&ed Sparks into general Flames, 
about the Year Forty One; when, in a frantick 
Fit, the whole Nation run a MASQUERADING, 
and all Affairs of Church and State were thrown 
into one Grand JUMBLE, or MASQUERADE, 
till People danc'd themſelves quite out of Breath, 
and then they came to their Senſes, In K 
C. the 8 d's Reign, Religious and 
Political MASQUERADES were pretty much 
laid aſide for thoſe of another Complexion, and 
nearer a-kin to thoſe now in Vogue at the H---y 
M---t, During his Time they flouriſh'd, and with 
him they fell, or by Degrees dwindled to nothing, 
till reviv'd about the latter End of the late Qs 
Reign, by D D=——;, the F=——h A—; 
who, by that Means, cunningly introduc'd' the 
E 3 Po —nm—r, 
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2 r, about half a Dozen C——]s, and as. 
many Scores of — ts and C— ns, all in their 
proper Robes; which alone were Dreſles ſuffici- 
ent to have form'da large MASQUERADE in G7 
B — 2. This threw the ſettled Nation into a 
Ferment. My Friend Mr. H wiſely took the 
Hint, and has firmly eſtabliſn'd that Amuſement 
by his exquiſite Gow, in what is polite and divert- 
ing. But the ſober Part of this Kingdom, who 
wiſely view things with both Eyes, carefully look 
for 1 more in an Affair of ſo publick 
a Nature, than a Supper or a Dance; which has 
put me upon the — Regulation, not to 
deſtroy, but refine upon H=——-r's Entertainment ; 
thus fix MASQUERADES upon a more durable 
Baſis, by making it equally advantageous to him 
and us; that we may at leaſt enjoy the Shell of 


Inſtruction, while he picks up the Kernel of Pro- 


fit, which we throw away. 

Bu T to finiſh with the Hiſtorical Part of this. 
ESSAY, I ſhall only make a ſmall Remark here; 
that religious Maſquerading, at preſent with us, is 


reduc'd to a large Band and ſnort black Cloak, 


diſguis'd in the natural Vizard of Hypocriſy. 
HAVING r my Readers a juſt yk of 
the Original of a MaSQUERADE (which proves 
not defvicable) I ſhall next enquire- into the more 
immediate Uſefulneſs, which may be reap'd from 
this Amuſement judiciouſly . regulated; at the 
ſame Time ſet Bounds to any licentious Extra- 


Vagancies that may have been admitted there, 


and diſplay to my darkened Countrymen, who 
oppoſe them, the mutual Benefits Nature and 
Art muſt receive in Conjunction, from its Re- 
ception, with proper Reſtrictions; by which 


Means it may be conſidered as a general Good, 


either in publick or private Life. 
a . Nar, 
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N Ax, ſhould we join with thoſe People, in 
decrying Maſquerades in general Terms, and act 
with all the ignorant Caution, and ſimple Zeal, 
which compoſe their Arguments; yet in anſwer 
to their moſt material Objections, we might of. 
fer numberleſs Advantages ariſing from ſuch an 
Amuſement, to the poor, or trading Part of any, 
Nation, = | 
Is Conſequences neceſſarily occaſion ſo great 
an Expence, ſuch a Circulation of ready Money 
(which elſe would lie dead in Bankers Hands, 
or Iron-Cheſts) and ſuch a Spirit of Buſineſs to 
all Callings, ating to every Branch of Trade, 
or Mechaniſm, that this Plea in its Favour, might 
very well caſt an agreeable Luſtre upon the dark- 
eſt Side of this Diyerſion, and make it paſs cur- 
rent, with the moſt {ſcrupulouſly prudent. 

Bor theſe Topicks have been lately ſo learn- 
edly and copiouily handled in a wonderful Book, 
where private Vices are- undoubtedly proy'd to be 
wy Benefits; and the ſame Arguments being 
iable to be urg'd in Vindication of the moſt no- 
torious Crimes, I . ſhall wave making Uſe of a 


ſtol'n or precarious Defence, in proving the Uſe 


and Innocence of a MASQUERADE:. I ſhall 
roduce the moſt ſubſtantial Evidences, back'd 
by undeniable Matters of Fact, to ſtrengthen 


| what I have aſſerted in the Title of this ESSAx. 


Nor to dwell too long upon the Preface, but 
at once to ſtrike into the Body of my. Work, 
and let its Strength and Perſpicuity of Reaſon» 


ing ſtare my. Opponents full in the Face, I pre- 


tend to demonſtrate, that a well-regulated Ma s- 
QUERADE, may be of infinite Service to an 
Kingdom or State, in ſeveral different Political, 
Oeconomical, and Moral Views; whether we 
conſider the Support of the n the 
| | appi- 
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Happineſs of each particular Family, or the Wit 
ind Politeneſs of every individual Member, in re- 
ſpect to their ſeyeral Stations in the Common— 
W 5 5 | 
FIRST then, and principally, a MasqQue- 
RADE ſhould be encouraged by every Govern- 
ment, to the End that all Employments, Offices, 
Poſts, E—], C—! or M y, in C—t, 
-u. C— h, B h, or A——y, may be 
ſupply'd with proper and uſeful Members, in a 
juiter and clearer Method of Choicez than has 
been yet preach'd or thought of, EO 
I remember to have perus'd in the Original 
_ Spaniſh, a very valuable Treatiſe, call'd Les exa- 
men des Ingenios; where it is laid down as* a fun- 
damental Maxim in the Education of Vouth, that 
by the Laws of Nature, Art, good Senſe, and 
Oeconomy, Parents are oblig'd thoroughly to 
conſider the Genius and Conſtitution of their 
Children, and nicely weigh Perfections, and De- 
fects in every Capacity, before they attempt the 
throwing them into Bufineſs for Lite. 
© IF they indiſcreetly force tender Natures into 
thoſe Callings, or Employments, Heaven never 
deſign'd them for; this blind, raſh Choice will 
be generally attended with two very fatal Con- 
ſequences; a private and publick: In the firſt, 
= render their” Off-ſpring miſerable in this 
Life, by putting them upon acting that Part 
which is entirely diſagreeable to them. In the 
ſecond, they are guilty of a manifeſt Injury to 
the Publick, in allowing their Children to fill 
thoſe Offices, where they are incapable of diſ- 
charging the Puty. x | 
TAE Reaſons Which may be juſtly alledg'd 
on this Head, as circumſtantial Proofs, are fo 
numerous and obvious, that to quote one, m_— 
1 be 
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be impertinent:. And it may be very modeſtly 
urg'd, in behalt of any young Gentleman whipp'd 
into a Poſt after this ill-concerted Manner, that 
he may ſucceed by a very lucky Hit; but that 
the Odds are apparently againſt him, without the 
Shadow of a Fault on his Side. | 

I ſhall want but few Words then, to make it 
appear, that in this Caſe, the MASQUER ADE, 
reduc'd to Order and Decency under the Eye and 
Wing of publick Authority, is the moſt ready, 
natural and proper Trial of Wits: and Diſpoti. 
tions, This Entertainment in it ſelf being agree- 
able to moſt youthful Inclinations, our 8 
Boys and Infants of ſix Foot high will be eaſily 
cajol'd into ſuch a School. Then the Variety of 


Habits allowing of as great a Latitude in the 


Characters of Life correſpondent to them, eve- 
Man of any Taſte will chooſe that Dreſs his- 
Inclinations inſenſibly prompt him to; and of 
Courſe he'll exert himſelf to act up to what it 
repreſents; ambitious to be thought what he on- 
affe&s to perſonate; and thus we ſhall penetrate _ 


into the Excellencies of every one's hidden Ta- 


lent, and judge-from thence what buſtling, or 
quiet Scene of Life, Nature cut him out for. 

FOR Example, Let us ſuppoſe a MasqQuE-. 
R ADE conducted after this ſober and polite Man- 
ner, eſtavliſh'd in P ud, where their M— arch 
is Elective, as well as M — rs of S—-te, B---ps, .. 
or other inferior Officers. All this might be 
tranſacted very much to the Purpoſe, in a large 
Plain, finely illuminated with Flambeaus, and in. 
the Space of a Summer's Night, all Vacancies 


might be fill'd up with the greateſt Eaſe, and to 


the entire Satisfaction of every individual, as 
well as the Repreſentatives of the People. 
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Fou Foot in the Shoulders, with a propor- 
tionable Height; a Voice like Thunder, always 


Fore- runner of a Storm; well-knit Arms and 


Legs, that in a common Method of walking, 
would mow down half the Company like fo 
many Stalks of Wheat, would appear to vaſt 
Advantage in a Tarkiſþ Robe and Turban, and 
naturally ſpeak the very Monarch; for who ſo 
proper to defend a Nation as he, who is' moſt 
capable of offending them ? according to the po- 
litical Maxims of the Eaſt. 5 8 
_.THE nimble Arlequin (who has his Nofe at 
every Man's Ear, and a Slap at every Man's 
Rump; who, like the Camelion, can change to any. 
Colour, and with Proteus aſſumes all Shapes) b 
the dexterous Management of a ſimple wood- 
en Stick, would readily point out to us a firſt 
M——r. | f EY Fo os 
Tux ſober Behaviour, grave Aſpect, and ve- 
nerable Garb of a Scaramouch, determine us in a 
worthy M— n. 1 (net 2 
IT uE ſubtit Innocence of an artful Pierro, who 
pries imo all Secrets, yet keeps himſelf conceal'd, 
would decypher to us at once, a rare S — te, 
S ——y, or C — t J— r. | 15 
Tu meddling Punchinello's, who are every 
Bodies humble Servants, always at Court, always 
buſy, and nothing to do, would furniſh us with 
a perpetual Fund of Gapers for Places, who are 
pieas'd with dancing over à daily C tt At- 


.tendance, and content to be Slaves, without the 
Name of an Employment. 


THESE few Inſtances will quiekly let People: 
of. any tolerable Degree of Penetration, -into the: 
Uſe and Wenn of my Deſign; and demonſtrate 
| ce might grace hib 

Cm—t with Cn, T-—ris, C rs, 
Ez 875. 
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— . Ys, S ds; by obſery- 

ing, cautiouſly, the proper Managementof a Key, 

a white Switch, a Purſe, a Gooſe-quill, a Spur, 

a Stick of Wax, and ſo on, to the ſmalleſt Offi- 

cer of the Ex e. | f x5 
Bu T, in order to render this Scheme com- 

pleat, and not leave the leaſt Cranny for the 
Shadow of an Objection to creep in at, there 
| muſt be eftabliſh'd by R-—1 and P-—ry Au- 
| thority, a fele& Number of Commiſſioners to. 
to inſpe& this Entertainment, in the ſeveral 
Branches of it, which particularly concern the 


þ Publick ; to ſee that the Whole is carried on with 
4 the ſtricteſt Decency and exacteſt Order; that 
7 all irregular Perſons are baniſh'd. the Place; that 
— every one behaves up to the Propriety and De- 
2 corum of that Habit which denotes his Charac- 
ters, both in Action and Speech; from whence + 
” they may judge of the Merit of every Performer, 
a as to Underſtanding, Behaviour, Strength, exc, 
by the Help of a refin'd Sagacity, quick Eye, and 
0 ſtaunch Noſe; which Qualifications axe eſſential 
1, to thoſe dignify'd with ſo laborious an Office. 
e, Indeed theſe Commiſſioners will have vaſtly the 
Advantage over thoſe deſign'd in the ſecond Es- 
ry SAY, to chooſe Actors for. the Stage, as to pro- 
ys perly diſtinguiſhing different Talents; . becauſe all 
th People appear at a MAaSQUERADE in Propri- 
re ety of Dreſs and Character. They aſſume what 
At- is natural to them, and acting in Diſguiſe, act 
he without Reſerve: They can add the Beauty: of 
1 an artificial Affectation to their borrow'd Per- 
dle ſons; whereas the others have no Oportunity ; 
the of ſhewing but what is pure Nature. Tho' if 
ate this my Project meets with due Encouragement, 
hib where any Blemiſh (as to Integrity, Honeſty, 
rs, or other trifling Virtues) affects che Reputations 
78. = | ot 
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of thoſe pick'd up at a MASQUERADE for 
great Employments, they'll ſerve to ſupply the 
Play-houſe, in perſonating thoſe Offices; ſo the 
Reality and Appearance of all Parts in Life be 
furniſh'd from the ſame Shop, How juſtly and 
acutely would ſuch Gentlemen diſtinguiſh the aw- 
ful, filent Senator, in the ſolemn Venetian Robe! 
The uncorrupted Judge, in the ſpotleſs Ermin! 
the invincible Hero, in Buff and Scarlet! The 
able Lawyer, in the learn'd Full-bottom! The 
mortity'd retir'd P---on, in the Capuchin's Thread- 


bare Cowl! and the rough Sea - Captain, in the 


Skippers tarry Jacket! Nay, the fawning Cour- 
tier, formal Citizen, tricking Attorney, plodding 
Ulſurer, thoughtful Merchant, or biting Stock-job- 
ber, will be manifeſted in ſome Particularity of 
Garb or Addreſs: Induſtrions Nature, like Oil, 
will riſe uppermoſt, and make apparent each dit- 
ferent Quality ſhe form'd. 

.As I intend that this Proje& ſhould be univer- 
fal in its Improvement, and diffuſive in all Kinds 
of Benefits, the loweſt Parts of Life need not be 
excluded from their Shares in a general Good : But 
to this prudent Method of Choice, I would truſt 


the fixing on all civil Capacities, from the Juſtice ' 


of Peace to the Petty-Conſtable; and the firſt 
Magiſtrate of a Corporation, to the Bell-man. 
Nox would I put a Lad out to any Trade, 
from my Lord Mayor's, to a Seller of Matches, till 
his Genius paſs'd Examination at a MasqQuE- 
RADE; Where it would certainly ſhine out, though 
in a Ms uE, by turning its natural Bent, in an 
eſpecial Manner, towards that Part of the Entertain- 
ment which it affected. A Devourer of Oranges 
and Apples will grow up to a Fruiterer; as he 
that ſwallows Jellies, and pockets Sweet-meats, 
muſt have a fine Taſte for a Confectioner. The 
; = PPS» 
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Frequenter of the Side-Boards has undoubtedly a 
Turn to a Vintner; as the quick Diſpatch of a cold 
Fowl or Lobſter will diſtinguiſh the Poulterer from 
the Fiſhmonger : Moreover, the Expence of that 
MASQUERADE, by Which their prevailing In- 
clinations are try'd, will ſave the Trouble of gi- 
ving them a Surteit, at their Entrance into Buſi- 
bor in order to hinder them from eating out 
their Maſter's Profit; as Grocers uſe to ſtuff their 
young Apprentices full of Plums. 

LE T us now turn my Propoſal from what may 


ſtill be done, to thoſe Inconveniencies, which by 


our Prudence might have been remedy'd. Thus, 
by curiouſly viewing it on both Sides, the Con- 
traſt will fix in a more affecting Point of View, 
both the Diſeaſe and Cure. | 

Hap this Manner of Chooſing, and fitting 
young Gentlemen for all Employments, been ob- 
Tery's „ then ſeyeral ſtrong-lung'd P---ns would 
have been excluded mounting a ? — t, who 
might have made a bright Figure at the 3B— r; 
0 inſtead' of deafening, or tiring a Congrega- 
tion, have prattled Tautology and Nonſenſe b 
the Hour to ſome Purpoſe: And ſome dull, hea- 


vy L—rs, who ſtupidly doſe over their Clients 


Affairs, might have lovingly ſlept with their 
P ſh the whole Length of a 8 — on. 

So ME graduate Doctors, that have had very, 
bad Succeſs as Phyſicians, might have ſupply'd 
our Markets with admirable Butchers; as ſeveral 
tender-hearted Butchers might, in Return, furniſh 
the Colledge with very clever Anatomiſts, 

Many M—— ates, whole Behaviour and Un- 
derſtanding diſgrace the B=———h, might ſhine 
out in a Farm; and ſeveral ſenſible Yeomen, 
who fatten Hogs, whiten Veal and grope Tur- 
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kies, make Generoſity and Juſtice the Ornaments 
of a C rt. | | 
_ Sons pretty, ſmart Fellows would be whipp'd 
from the Plough-tail, as ſad, idle Dogs, i 
would ſparkle in the Side-box, or at the Head 
of a C——ny of G=—ds; and many of our 
Lollers in Gilt-chariots whiſtle over an OpE R 
Air, to a Team of Oxen or Horſes. =; 
War Numbers of ſpruce, polite Journey- 
men might be remoy'd from behind Counters, 
in order to fill ſeveral conſiderable Vacancies at 
St. F——'s, with the weighty Forms of Good- 


breeding, and the material Nothingneſs of pro- 


per S—te Ceremonies; and ſeveral aukward, 


ſimple C-—t Of-—rs be doom'd to their pa- 
ternal Buſineſs; caſt Accounts, weigh Plums, 
and meaſure Silks for Life. 1 Rs | 

THVUs, in the dark Reign of old Chaos, a vaſt 
Concourſe of unruly” Atoms being jumbled to- 
gether, at laſt danc'd themſelves all into their 

roper Places, and form'd this beantiful, regular 
Plan of the World, fo compleat in all its Parts. 
THE Arguments and; Examples I have here 
produc'd, ſure muſt prove ſufficient to confute 
the moſt prejudic'd and obſtinate, in Relation to 
the Merits of a MASQUERADE, 


Ir is impoſſible to fix upon any other Scheme 


fo perte&, or adapted to the Deſign of worthily 
filling all Places, E=—], P-—], C— | or 
M—y : For every Genius would have Room and 
Oportunity to exert it (elf in the Pulineſs of a 
Piece with its Nature; all would behaye with 
Pleaſure to themſelves, and with Alacrity diſ- 
charge their Puty to the Publick. No Man would 
go unwillingly or ignorantly into his Office; but 
then we Gal 
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* * * * A * nor ſuch * * and 
then, *.* * * *. nerhaps © © YT Water hs” 
ply'd. 175 5 
Wx will ſuppoſe then MaSdUuERADEs ſet- 
tled upon ſo laſting a Foundation, that the whole 
Nation may be aflür d of their being continued, 
protected and ſupported by the higheſt Powers; 
that they ſhall be the Touch: ſtone of Capacity, 
in all Pretenſions to Employments, of whatſo- 
ee or Profit (if not hereditary to the 
Fools of ſome particular Families) that the ſe- 
vereſt Penalties ſhall be inflicted upon all Of- 
fenders, who ſhall dare to diſturb theſe Entertain- 
ments, or diſobey Orders in Matters of Judg- 
ment, Election or Amuſement; | 

' THEN People would be proud of 9 
the Reputation that this political Diverſion woul 
claim from ſuch Encouragement; nay, in a few 
Years it would be common, to run to the Maſ- 
querade-houſe for every Man's Character, as to 
Wiſdom, Honeity, Courage, c. — Nor am I 
in the leaſt ſolicitous about every Thing's being 
tranſacted with the utmoſt Decorums ; being cer- 
tain, that the moſt diſorderly Mortals upon Earth 
will be kept in Awe, and reſtrain'd to a Carriage 
highly decent, by the Fear of being for ever ba- 
niſh'd the MasQUERADE, ſhould the leaſt 
Shock to Modeſty be proy'd upon them: And L 
am ſatisfied, there needs no ether Puniſhment 
be mention'd, to terrify licentious Riot it ſelf in- 
to Sobriety: For, as they would by this Means 
be depriv'd of the moſt delightful Entertainment 
in the World; ſo on the other Hand, they would 
loſe the Proſpect of being Candidates Ge any 
honourable, or profitable Employment, 

I here in the ſtrongeſt Terms inſiſt, that all 
Love Intrigues be utterly diſcarded. and forbid, 
KS as 


e , — ” — 


Evi. 

as Appendixes to this Diyerſion ;- excepting, where 
a Gentleman is deſirous to penetrate gently, or 
pry into a Lady's Perfections, or ſhe to experi- 


ence his Abilities, with a full View to Matrimo- 


ny; and that Vigour or Capacity are to be made 
maniteſt, in order to- their becoming Man and 
Wife. | 
Wrong Thought naturally leads me to my 
ſecond Aſſertion in Favour of MASGUERA DES, 
viz. That they will be a great Promoter of pure 
and unſpotted Wedlock Joys; and more eſpeci- 
wy aiding in the two principal Points of that 
holy State, --- a happy and fruitful Life. 
UNSETTLED are the Deſires, and as vari- 
ous the Fancies of Men in the Purſuit of a Wife: 
We expect a hundred Perfections in Woman, and 
often meet with a fair Female bleſs'd with one 
of the Number; but we cannot find the Ninety 
and Nine: The Paſſions of the other Sex are as 
changeable, and their Tempers as difficult to be 
pleas'd; ſo that in ſhort, the Whole of Marriage, 
as to a well-judg'd Choice, conſiſts in a lucky 
Hit. Or, if we are reſolv'd to chooſe with Cau- 
to my Readers, what a wiſe Presbyterian Parſon 
prudently hinted to a youthful Congregation, on 
this Head, in a bridal Sermon; when, after learn- 
edly ſtating the whole Caſe he proceeded thus : 
My beloved, it ſigniſeth not, though your Wives be 
young, lovely, virtuous and religious, if they be not 
fit Wives; therefore look ye out with Care for fit 
Wives, and then ye will become as one Body. Now 
where can any Man fo properly try to catch a 
fit Wife, as at a MASQUERADE? —— If he 
loves Refervedneſs, there are Spaniſh Prudes : 
Would he have Life and Air? there are French 
Coquets: Hunts he after Innocence? __ = 
; IIK 


tion, and not truſt to Fortune, I can only ſay 
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Milk-Maids, and Shepherdeſſes: Is ignorant Youth 
his Game: there are large Babies in Leading- 
Strings : Covets he Riches and Virtue ? there are 
venerable Matrons, old and ugly: Does he think 
Knowledge convenient? there are Widows, juſt 
come from their Husbands Funerals: Seeks he 
the obedient Slave? there are Turkiſh Ladies juſt 
elop'd from à Seraglio: Is Religion alone his 
Aim ? there are Nuns and Quakers : But would 
he have all Perfections in one Habit? there are 
Domines. _ 1 | 
A proper Method of negotiating a matrimo- 
nial, Conjunction, is allow'd to be a very nice 
Point, and apt to breed bad Blood betwixt the 
Parties concern'd, if not handled to the Purpoſe : 
Therefore what Project can be more apropos, to 
prevent the Conſequences ariſing from the Ani- 
moſities, Diſcontents, Heart-burnings, Jealouſies, 
Elopements, Divorces, and feparate Maintenan- 
ces, which ſo often clog the married State, and 
are. of infinite Prejudice to its Reputation, and 
Detriment to the publick Welfare; as but too few 
can boaſt of living altogether free from ſome of 
the Grieyances juſt nam'd. 8 
LET us then imagine a Gentleman in Purſuit 
of a Wife ataMAaSQUERADE; at laſt he ſprings 
his. Game, to all Appearance ſhe promiſes well; 
the Air, the Motion, the Wit of the Lady charm 
him; nor are his Perſon and Converſation diſa- 
2 to her; ſo far of the Treaty proving 
atisfactory, it is neceſſary to puſh the Matter 
Home, They retire, Preliminaries are ſoon ſet- 
tled; the Congreſs is open'd ; both Parties agree. 
to go to the Bottom of the Affair in Hand: If 
all ſecret Articles are ſettled to their mutual Sa- 
tistaction, thoſe that are publick, and of leſs Con- 
cern, follow of Courſe; but if ſome Allies are 
f 3 R 3 | deny*d 


. TE - 
deny'd their Pretenſions, or refuſe to be Guaran- 
tees of the Treaty; Matters being ata Stand once, 
and not put in regular Motion, muſt drop : Thus 
either Way, all ends well. If thoſe Things that 
are of a private Nature, are brought to bear to 
both their Contents, upon being produc'd, 'tis a 
Match; if not, the Familiarities that paſs'd be- 
twixt them muſt remain a Secret, the Parties be- 
ing utter Strangers to one another. | 
THIS Method of proceeding in an Affair of 
ſo great Importance, is too well ſupported, to 
be treated as chimerical by any of my Adverſa- 
ries, This difcreet Trial of Tempers and Con- 
ſtitutions before Marriage, would prevent all thoſe 
ſmall Differences which too often attend it, and 
put to Silence thoſe very civil Speeches that by 
way of Interjections lard connubial Love — 
Very fine ! —— indeed. — is it poſſible ? =——_— 
Infinite Aſſurance ! == had I known that 
Horrid Creature — before I'd have done it! 
AI Gawd — Pd be burnt alive ft! 
Always foul Weather at Home! —— Is this Ma- 
trimony ? —— Took ye, Madam —— Dem-me ! 
— Fool, Fool !—— Yes, I have it! Devil? 
Catch me a ſecond Time. | 
Wx all know, that but one happy Pair have 
ever yet claim'd the Flitch of Bacon, though the a 
Cuſtom. is of ſeyeral.Centuries ſtanding. But were 0 
due Encouragement” given to what I have here h 
propos'd, in a little Time every married Couple 0 
would at leaſt put in for a Raſher, 5 Fe 
THz ſeven wiſe Men of Greece would have ap- tl 
prov'd of this Scheme, though none of them had 1 C 
the Head- piece to think of it; that being reſer- 
ved as an eternal Monument of Glory, ſacred p 
to the Family of the Primcochs. c. 
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INDEED the wiſeſt of the old Grecian Philo- 
fophers (in his Regulation of that Common- 
wealth, whoſe Rules were the moſt ſtrictly ſevere) 
ſquinted a little this way, in eſtabliſhing a Sort of a 
political R1DoTTo, in which the young Men 
and Maidens promiſcuouſly met, in order to pro- 
voke them into Matrimony, ] 

Bur fo ſhocking to all Modeſty was this pru- 
dent Law-giver's State-Cookery, that it muſt ſur- 
feit any Stomach but that of the groſſeſt Feeder; 
he not only forbidding the Uſe of Masxs to 
conceal Names, and hide Blues; but even 
pee! þ 45 them of their Petticoats and Breeches, 
and left blind Nature to inſtruct them. 

My decent Expedient, I hope, will be receiv'd 
ſuitable to its Merit; its Conveniency, as well as 
Reſervedneſs, anſwering better to all Purpoſes in 
the End: By this Means it will be in the Power 
of a Bride and Bridegroom to come together with 
ſome Proſpe& of living happy, they being the 
laſt conſulted, if at all, in the matrimonial Bar- 
gain; becauſe they are moſt deeply concern'd, 
Parents thinking it but juſt that their Chil- 
dren ſhould be pleas'd with the Perſon, if they 
are with the Fortune, 5 K * 
No Nan takes, upon the Judgment of another, 
a Pair of Shoes, or Gloves; he firſt tries them 
on, then ſays, whether they fit or not Ve muſt 
he, without the leaſt Trial or Experience, be 
clapp'd into the Marriage-Doublet for Life, and 
fearcely be allow'd to make a wry Face, when 
the Yoke pinches, or lip. his Neck out of the 
Collar, when it is too wide for him, 

IF a MASQUERADE, rightly diſpos'd, can 
produce ſuch wonderful Effects in filling all va- 
cant Employments with Perſons of Genius and 
Capacity for the Buſineſs (as has been fully 
a - i Pro- 
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proved) I believe it may be ſupported by Argu- 
ments as ſelf- evident, that it is the on! Place in 


the World, where any Youth may be t oroughly 


quality'd for all publick Affairs. | | 

I may venture to afhrm, that this Entertain- 
ment will form in thoſe who frequent it, the trueſt 
Judgments of all Part in polite Lite ; ſharpen them 
to the fineſt Edge of Wit, properly ſet for the 
genteeleſt Converſation, and be the ſureſt Guide 
in conducting them to Perfection in all the libe- 
ral Arts: So that a MASQUERADE may be de- 


pended upon as a perpetual Fund of good Senſe; 


the Whet-ſtone of Repartee, and a real Academy 
of Sciences. 1 9 | | 
THE various Characters that are there ſeem- 
ingly repreſented; the different Inclinations, De- 
ſires and Intereſts that fill every Breaſt, and that 
Medley of Nations, Languages and Judgments, 
muſt form the / moſt agreeable Mixture of Con- 
verſation imaginable, giving every one a true 


Taſte of eaſy Dialogue, and of conſequence in- 


ſpiring them with a fprightly Turn, and fixing 


the Standard of each Member's talking pertinent- 


ly in his Character or Profeſſion, _ 
IN order to compleat this laudable Deſign, 
every Perſon muſt not only humour and ſtrictly 


adhere, in the minuteſt Particulars, to what he 
appears; but where he finds a Body of People 


harping upon the ſame String, and to the Tune 
of his Inclinations, he muſt ſtrike in there, and 


herd with them, as the ſureſt and eaſieſt Method 


of attaining to that Knowledge he thirſts after. 
IN one Corner may be heard a Conſultation 
of Phyſicians, determining Life and Death); their 
Heads full of Receipts, and Mouths of hard 
Words; all agreeing in the Ends of their Patients, 
but differing in the Ways thither ; In another, a 
: RD . noiſy 
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noiſy Bench of Lawyers, torturing and comment- 
ing upon old Charters, Statutes, Deeds, Records- 
Wills, exc. and ſpitting at one another, Judg- 
ments, Arreſts, Scire Facias's, Noli-proſequis, De- 
murrers, &c. | | 

HERE they may ſpy a]Tribe of Natural Phi- 
loſophers weighing Air, making Experiments up- 
on Kittens and Puppy-Dogs; boaſting of their 
Mummies, venemous Animals, and 'monſtrous 


Births; aſtoniſh'd at the wonderful Variety of 


Nature in Minerals, Foſſils, Shells, Feathers, ec. 
There a Group of Virmoſi, poring their Eyes out 


on Medals, Seals, Intaghas, Camæas, Oc. prat- . 


ſing every thing antique, damning every thin 

modern, reducing what is beautiful in this Worl 

to ſtill Life, in Pi&ures, Statues, Baſs-Relieyes, 
and other Curioſities of Art. | 

IN one Room they'll: find a Circle of Math 

maticians ſurrounded with Globes, Quadrants, 
Sectors, Dials, Theodolites, Microſcopes, Tele- 
ſcopes, exc. demonſtrating the Proportions, Lines, 
Figures of Squares, Angles, Cones, Numbers, 
Meaſures, Weights, ec. explaining the Problems 
of Euolid, * making familiar, to the meaneſt 
Capacity, the Diffi culties of Algebra; talking more 
in a Quarter of an Hour, than can be underſtood 
in an Age : In another, they may reconnoitre 
a Troop of military Men forming Camps, ordering 
Battles, quartering Soldiers, laying Sieges, raiſing 
Blockades; nothing to be heard but Thunder, Blood, 
Fire, Batteries, Bombardments, and Great Guns. 


IN this Apartment a Band of muſical Gentle 


men will be very loud, with Concords and Diſ- 
cords, Flats and Sharps, Crotchets and Quavers, 
Times and Movements, Air and Compofition 
chiming together as melodiouſly as a Set of Pack- 
Horſes, with each a Bell at his Ear, to keep him 
in 
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in Tune: In thata double Line of Poets will be 
no leſs noiſy in matching Crambos, weighing 


Cadences, and Wing Words, like Earthen Pip- 
kins, by the Soun 


, to know if they are good for 
any thing. Here a Man may learn to rhime, 


fill Pocket- Books with Thoughts, for Ode, Pa- 


ſtoral Elegy, or Epigram; and perhaps ſome Sen- 
tences, proper for the Epick or Dramatick. 


THUS in a few MASQUERADE Eyenings, a 


young Gentleman of tolerable natural Parts, by 
applying himſelf to a particular Study, may ei- 


ther qualify himſelf for any Employment or Cal- 
ling, and afterwards, by exerting thoſe Talents 


there, pop at once into good Buſineſs; or if he 
is 6 N for univerſal Knowledge, carry home 
with him the Marrow of all Sciences, to fit him 


for the brighteſt Converſation, without the tedious 


Forms of a Scholaſtick Education. | 

Ir the Behaviour, Cuſtoms! and Languages of 
all foreign Nations were punctually abſars 'd in 
: Ma$QUERADE, young Gentlemen need not 
loſe Money and "Time in travelling ſo tar from 
Home, to admire. one, and acquire t'other, Our 


Infants of Q y, that are willing to improve, 


need go no farther than the Hay - Market to be 
inſtructed, where they dance beſt, or ſing ſweet- 
eſt, or bow the genteeleſt, or dreſs the richeſt, 
or eat the niceſt, or walk the ſtatelieſt; Paris, 
Rome, Fenice, Naples, Vienna and Madrid would 
all be found in that inchanted Spot. 1152 

No x ſhould we forget the Advantages this would 
bring to the Zxgliſh Tongue, as our Speech is a 
Purloiner from all Languages, antique and mo- 
dern, daily getting, yet ſtill wanting; where could 
we hope for ſo beautiful an Introduction of fo- 


reign Words and Phraſes, as from that Variety 


of Characters and Repreſentations of different 


N ations 
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Nations at a MASQUuERADE? Then we need 
not ſteal, but boldly uſe what we lik'd, as the 
Properties of thoſe Perſons whoſe Habits we wear; 
nor ſhould an expreſſive Monoſyllable eſcape be- 
ing naturaliz'd, from the old Greeks to the pre- 
ſent Hottentots, | 

THAT even the moſt barbarous Sounds add a 
Greatneſs, or Grace to our Language, is evident 
irom a late Colle&ion of Trayels, where the moſt 
uncouth and tramontane Expreſſions haye been 
greedily receiv'd, and univerſally us'd. If Cap- 
tain Gulliver had never trayell'd, our Beaus and 
Belles would never have pronounc'd Tilliput, Brob- 
dinag, Blamerfeſcu, or Hoyhnums; Glumdalchſh might 
have wept her Eyes out for us; our Ignorance 
would never have dream'd of the Flying Ifland 
of Laputa, nor profited by the wonderful Dif- 
coveries of the Natural Philoſophers of Balnibari; 
and we ſhould have miſtook a Hoyhnw for a Horſe, 
and a Yahoo for a rational Creature, to the End of 
Tm_ „ TE 
As nothing is more effential to the Growth of 
all Arts (from their firſt ſpringing up to their 
Maturity) than Freedom, ſo a MASQUERADE 
being a perfect Commonwealth (as every Body 
is there upon the Leve)) is the yery Country of 
Liberty, in which they muſt flouriſh; and conſe- 
quently, by a well-judg*'d Encouragement and 
{tri&ly - regulated Inſtitution, this Entertainment 
may prove the Root, from whence all Branches 
of the Sciences may ſpread faſter and farther, 
than by any Method now practis'd in the known 
World. | | | 

THE Reaſons I have given, and the Proofs 
made uſe of in ſupporting the general Uſe of a 
MASQUERADE, being as clear as ſtrong, I need 
| V | ſpeak 
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ſpeak no farther in Praiſe of Truths ſo undeni- 


able and ſelf-evident. 

WHILE I am buſy with the Merits of this il- 
luſtrious Family, it may be expected, that ſome 
honourable Mention ſhould be made of a near 
Relation, call'd Sign": Ridotto, which is indeed a 
tolerable pretty Jumble of Mus1cx, DANCING, 
GAMING, c. But at beſt a bare-fac'd Mas- 
QUERADE, Where People are admitted diſguis'd, 
without a Vizard, and hide their Hearts by their 
natural Faces. 3 | | 

As all the Members of this Society make their 
Appearance in the ſame Character, dreſs'd in the 
ſame Habits, and acting in their proper Perſons, 
they muſt do every thing with Conſtraint, and 
cannot be ſuſceptible of the Advantages entail'd 


upon a MAS GERADE; this its younger Brother 


having the natural Tendency to all the Extrava- 
gancies and Irregularities of the elder, without the 
Fortune to ſupport them, or the Senſe to improve by 
them. Therefore I may affirm, that all thoſe Benefits 
which may accrue to a Nation from a MasqueE- 
RADE, cannot be acquir'd at this Amuſement); 
yet Vice and Folly fnhine there in full Splendor, 
In ſhort, a Ridotto is as ſtupidly inſi pid, as the 
other is wittily brillant; and as inſignificant as 
the other is neceſſary: Where one may find Love 
without Gallantry; a numerous Aſſembly, with- 
out. Life or Gaiety; and Converſation without 
Wit. It is indeed as different fiom a MasqQuE- 
RADE, as Aſh-Wedneſday from Eaſter-Holidays, 
and may ſerve as a Lenten Entertainment in Italy, 
but will not pleaſe in England, where we keep 
Carnival all. the Year round. | 
How it is carry'd on Abroad, or why intro- 
duc'd hexe, I think is not very material, or worth 
| hes enqui- 
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enquiring into: I look upon it as an Interloper; 
nor will it ever be admitted as a Publick Diver- 
ſion amongſt us, as long as we can meet with 
what is more agreeable, or inſtructing. | 
SINCE I am got into this Road of Amuſe. 
ments, many of my Readers will be deſirous, 
that I ſhould not paſs by Drawing-rooms, Aſ- 
ſemblies and Viſiting-days, without calling in: 
But as theſe Entertainments are at moſt of a pri- 
vate Nature, and confin'd to particular Sets of 
People; to touch upon them would be taking me 
out of. my Way. 1 | 1 
THEREFORE I ſhall only remark, they 
are upon as dull a Footing as Ridottos, if not 
worſe; where the Corner of a Room may do as 
much Miſchief as the Middle oft a MAS MdURE- 
RADE; Where Honour and Reſpect are gain'd 
by a fortunate Card, or a lucky Caſt; where 


good Senſe and good Breeding are meaſur'd by 


the Sounds of Titles, and Shew of Fortune; where 


Scandal and a Grin are taken for Wit and gen- 
teel Behaviour; where Brocade and Embroidery 
make the fine Lady and fine Gentleman: And 
where a common Sharper, with a long Purſe of 
Gold, is admitted as an Equal to the firſt Peer 
in the Kingdom. 118 L 

As I began this EssAay with the Article of 
Rn; ſol muſt return to the ſame Topick, 
before I take my final Leave of the Amuſements 


of People of the biggeſt Faſhion, and conſider 


how far they ought to be indulg'd, in going to 
h meerly as a Diverſion; then cloſe 
with a modeſt Propoſal. tis: corned 
I own. this is look'd upon as an Affair of that 
Conſequence (eſpecially one Day. of the Week) 
that it would be abſurd to let it paſs unregard- 
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ed: Tho' I know it will be immediately object- 


of fo higb, ſolemn, and grave a Nature, 1 own, 
the Charge, and dare 2 touch upon it here, 
as they have dreſs'd it up to my Hands: And, 
as they have turn'd the moft ſerious Part of Life 
into a trifling Amuſement, none of the pub- 
lick Entertainments is frequented with ſo little 
Proſpet of Improvement, or Deſign to be 
inſtructed. The P=—t is more neglected than 
the Stage, and the ? r than the Opera-book, Had 
they not turn'd the Seryice of the C h in- 
to à bare Amuſement, and made it to conſiſt of 
a Smile or Frown,' a Whiſper or Ogle, a Bow, 


ed, This is not my Province, to inſpe& Matters 


or appear” to fee and be ſeen, I ſhould not 
have prefum'd to mention it here as ſuch. I have 


no Warrant to inſpect C- hes (quatenus C— hes;) 
but am at Liberty to animadvert upon the Beha- 
viour of the greateſt and fineſt Part of the Con- 
gregation, who turn them into THEATRES, or 
Idolatrous Temples, while they do nothing but 


worſhip one another: Nor will it be held Pre- 


ſumption in me, to ſay, that the Whole of their 
Duty might be better diſcharg'd - keeping at 
Home, than coming there to ſet ill Examples in 


Devo---n, and by their Forms and Grimaces, di- 


vert the Eyes of the ill-bred, ill-dreſs'd Part of 
the Aſſembly, from the Buſineſs of the Place, 

Bor as the Genius of the polite Part of this 
Nation has a prodigious Tendency to every thing 


mighty new, I hope they'll meet at the Or---ry _ 


in N—— 7t---7---t, with thoſe Novelties that may 


tempt them thither, amuſe them while there, and 


fix their Attention to what is then ſpoken or aQ- 


at 


ed; nor fickly change, till the Bloom of Youth 
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at leaſt is gone, and the ripening Fruit is ready 
to be thrown away. 5 | 5 
I hope, tho' this Entertainment boaſts a, little 
of the Face of R n, that will be no Objecti- 
on to the ingenious Inventor and Founder of 
the Oratorians, whom I recommend to the Qua- 
lity and Gentry of both Sexes, in the moſt parti- 
cular Manner. | DL 
His Academical P=—t has form'd the moſt 
happy Alliance betwixt R n, Morality, and 
the Helles-Lettres: And as he inculcates the Quin- 
teſſence of all Arts and Sciences with his 
Div ty, there is this particular Benefit to be 
reap'd from his Doctrine, that we go to C h 
and School at the ſame Time. | | 
IF any Thing that has the Appearance of a 
Ch——pel can pleaſe, this muſt; where a po- 
lite Variety quickens our Dey=———n, inſpires 
Zeal, and furniſhes our Libraries with a new Li- 
turg x. e | 3 
Ir would be wonderful, if ſo bold, ſo diſin- 
tereſted, ſo publick-ſpirited an Undertaking ſhould 
fail of Succeſs, where Rn is ftripp'd of all 
ſuperfluous Ornaments, and only allow'd a {ew 
neceſſary Furbeloes, to hide what may prove 
diſagreeable to the Squeamiſh and Ignorant; yet 
light and eaſy to the Wearer. | 
Ir ſounds well of this Gentleman's Side, and 
ſhews the Solidity of his Principles, that the 
Cl—gy are in general averſe to his Deſign, 
"= are to a Man join'd to decry the H=—ly- 
niſts. 
Bur we are ſenſible that they hate Improve- 
ment, for fear of Reformation; and under the 
Pretence of avoiding Innovations, would give us 
R as it was about Eighteen Hundred Years 
1 ago, 


——————ñꝛůñ—ů— —e—ũẽ — — —e 


BSS AT NM. 
ago, without allowing for thoſe Amendments, or 
Additions, which particular Humours or Occaſi- 
ons may require. 1 

I could not forbear touching lightly in this 
Place, theſe two laſt mention'd Heads; which 
are of greater Moment than moſt People at firſt 
ſight imagine: Nor can I think Affairs of this 
Nature improperly tack'd to the Tail of an Es- 
SAY upon MASQUERADES, 
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N when we narrow⸗ ſoul'd, 


N : 8. A VII. 


of the GYMNASIA, THEATRES, 
AMPHITHEATRES, NAVUMA- 
CHI and STADIA of the Antients; 
but particularly of the antique CI RCVs, 
and modern BEAR-GARDEN:: 
Compariſon between the GLADTATORS 
aud our PRizE-FiGaHTERS; The 
Italian S ROLE RS, and our Moun- 
tebank STAGES: With a ſmall Sketch 


of our Cock-Pits, Pur PE T- 


SHE WS, FAIRS, and PUBLIC.K 
AUCTIONS. 


their Performances, that every 
Thing which bears the Authentick 
Mark, or boaſts the leaſt Refem- 


N blaice of Antiquity, touches me 
with Veneration, Surprize, or Pleaſure : Of Con- 
a' f- witted 

Mortals, 


8 3 


8 8 SO 155 profeſs my ſelf a bigotksd 
Admirer of the Antients, and all 


A 


ESS 


. Mortals, the Moderns, follow, tho' at the great- 
eſt. Diſtance, or imitate in the aukwardeſt Man- 
ner, any Cuſtom, Amuſement, or Work of theirs, 


I own my felt ſecretly prepoſſeſſed in Favour of 


that Affair, even to a Degree of Partiality. 
HaivinG in the Six 1 ESSAYS, gone 
tho“ moſt of the Publick Entertainments, (atleaſt 
thoſe reſorted to by the Beau- monde) this ſmall 
INTRODUCTION was occaſion'd by my re- 
collecting a Diverſion truly Exgliſh, the laſt men- 
tion'd, becauſe ſupported moſtly by the Common- 
alty; but which I look upon with Veneration, 


and frequent with Delight: Nor can the rude, 


vulgar Apellation of the Bear-garden give any 
Diſtaſte to my Ears, ſince it was certainly de- 
ſign'd with a clear View to the Antique Circus. 

As our Bear-garden may be juſtly eſteem'd no 
bad Copy of the Antient Circus, it plainly de- 
monſtrates, that the Souls of the loweſt of our 
People are inſpir'd with a natural Propenſity to 
the greateſt and fineit Entertainments of Antiqui- 
ty; and ſhould be accordingly diſtinguiſh'd, by a 
particular Politeneſs in their Gow from all other 
Nations, | | 

T 0. ſet this Matter in a true Light, and give 
my Readers a juſt Notion of the Reaſons for 
'this Compariſon betwixt two Places, which may 
ſeem at firſt View widely different, it will be 
- abſolutely neceſſary to run over, in an hiſtorical] 
Manner, the various Shews which gave firſt Birth 
to ſo ſpacious a Building, and trace them Ste 
by Step, thro' the ſeveral Ages and Parts of the 
World, where theſe SpeQacles have been exhi- 
bited with :reateſt Splendor and Applauſe. 
Tu Original Inftitution of a Circus was un- 
doubtedly Grecian, whether we conſider the Place, 
or the general Entertainment, at leaſt upon the 
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Foundation they had laid, The Romans .ereted 
their Superſtructure, and furniſh'd- it likewiſe with 
roper Materials for the Inſide, as ſhall be eaſi- 
f made manifeſt. Joh. WES $7] 
TAE Deſign, Uſe, and Exerciſes of the Grecian 
GYMNASIA and STADIA, were in moſt Par- 
ticulars the ſame, as to Building' and Games, with 
the CIK cus and AmPpHITHEATRES of the 
Romans: And as for all the other Sports made uſe 
of in the latter, and wanting in the firſt, they 
were, without Diſpute, borrow'd from the ſacred 
Solemnities of the | Pythian, Nemean, Iſihmian; 
but particularly from the Trials of Skill, in all 
Feats of Activity, at the celebrated Olympick 
Games. | | r 
Bur in Order to qualify my Readers to be 
competent Judges of what I have here advanc'd, 
I'll as briefly as poſſible recapitulate what Au- 
thors of Antiquity and greateſt Credit have hand- 
ed down to us on each Head, without canvaſſing 
different Opinions, as to Time, Place, Etymo- 
logy. or Inſtitution of every Particular; then 
leave the Parallel to their Diſcretion. | 
THE GYMNASIAwerecommon in every City 
of Greece, but firſt Founded at Lacedemon: They 
conſiſted of ſeveral different Piles of Building 
united together; each of which ſerv'd for a ſe- 
veral Purpoſe, They were properly a Kind of d 
Academy; and all, Sciences for the Improvement 
of _the Mind, as well-as all Exerciſes forſtrength- 
ening the Body, were cultivated here with the 
greateſt Aſſiduity. The Porticos were fill'd with 
Seats for the Conyeniency of the Scholars, who 
ſtudy'd, diſcours'd, or attended the Lectures of 
the Philoſophers, Rhetoricians, Grammarians, or 
other Profeſſors. The other Parts were particu- 
* larly fitted up for exerciſing their Youth * 5 
| | thole 
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thoſe bodily Arts which ennur'd them to Hard- 


ſhips, knit their Limbs, confirm'd their Healths, 
and train'd them up to appear in the Lifts of 
Fame, at the Games of their greateſt Feſtivals, 
In one they Wreſtled, Run, Leap'd, Box'd, c. 
in another, play'd at Ball, in a third, Danc'd : Nor 
were they without their ſeparate and convenient 
Apartments for Bathing, Anointing Duſting; 
Dreſſing, and for making their +115 Wy fixing 
what Sport they would contend in, and the Prize 
of Conqueſt. Theſe were ſo order'd, that the 
Whole of the Affair was tranſacted without any 
Confuſion, or Interruption to one another; tho' 
the chief Gymnaſium was general capable of 
accomodating ſeveral Thouſands of Spectators at 
once, beſides Numbers of Students and Comba- 
tants. : ; * 

THE Stadium was either that Part of the Gym 
naſium, of a large ſemicircular Form, in which 
all the fore-mention'd Exerciſes were perform'd; 
and where Seats were rais'd above one another, 
for the Convenience of Multitudes, who flock'd 
thither to ſee thoſe Practices in Skill and Strength; 
or elſe were built apart from all other publick 
Edifices, in the Form of a Circus, and for the 
fame Uſes; of which the moſt remarkable was 
at Athens, built all of white Marble, being very 


to the Eaſt End, and open towards the orher, So 
far the Stadium of the Grecians anſwers to the C1 r- 
cus and*'AMPHITHEATRES of the Romans, 
as being the undoubted Foundation of them, both 
as to Building and Uſe, Let us now inſpect the 
ſolemn Feſtiyals of Greece, and ſee what Materi- 
als were. borrow'd from them for ſupplying the 


Circus with Variety of Amuſements, The moſt 


noted of theſe publick, ſacred Games, were. the 
| 25 Oly m- 


on. with two parallel Sides clos'd up circularly 
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Olympian, dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, for his 
Conquelt over the Sons of Titan, which was the 
moſt celebrated Meeting in Greece, all States in 
general crowding thither : They were ſolemniz'd 
every fifth Year, and laſted five Days; no Wo- 
man, upon Pain of Death, was ſuffer'd to appear 
at this Solemnity. The Pythian Games were con- 
ſecrated to Apollo, in Memory of his deſtroying 
the Serpent Python; they were held near Delphi, 
and 8 every Ninth, or afterwards, every 
fifth Year. The Nemean Games were inſtituted 
by Hercules, in Honour of Jupiter, after he had 
dyercome the Nemean Lion, and were celebrated 
every third Year, near the Village of Nemea, 
where Jupiter had a Magnificent Temple, 

THE Iſthmian Games were ſo calPd from the 
Iſthmus of Corinth, where they were ſolemniz'd. 
They were inſtituted in Honour of Melicertes, by 
Siſyphus, King of Corinth, or Neptune, by Theſens, 
They were obſerved every third or fifth Year, 
and held invietadble Het 18 Ny” 

Now let us take a ſhort View of the princi- 
pal Exerciſes us'd in theſe ſacred Games, and the 
Honours paid to the Conquerors in thoſe Glori- 
ous Contentions. | | Ol 

THE principal Exerciſes made uſe of in theſe 1 

ſacred Games, conſiſted of Leaping, Running, 1 
Boxing, Darting, Throwing, Dancing, Vreſt- | | 
ling, and Racing, Leaping was perform'd with = 
heavy Weights upon their Heads and Shoulders, FE 
and ſometimes carry'd in their Hands: The : 
were uſually of an Oyal Figure, with Holes in 
them to put their Fingers through, or Thongs to 
faſten them by. Running was in the higheſt 
Efteem with the antient Grecians; Swiftneſs being 
thought a great Qualification in a Warrior, ei- 
ther as to a ſudden Onſet, or nimble gy” 

= | The 


S 
The Courſe they ran was call'd the Stadium, 
being of the ſame Number of Paces with that 
Meaſure; tho' the Extent of the Race very often 
varied. Boxing was perform'd by the Comba- 


tants having great Balls of Iron, or Lead, in their 


Hands, to add Weight to their Blows. Their 


Hands, Wriſts, and Arms were bound round 


with Thongs of Leather, as high as the Should- 
er, This ſmall Armour was call'd Ceſtus, and 
help'd to defend themſelves, and annoy their 
Antagoniſts. In Darting, they went ſeveral Ways 
to work; they ſometimes threw a Javelin, Rod, 
or other long Inſtrument out of their naked 
Hands, or by the Help of a Thong tied round 


its Middle; at other times, they ſent out of. a 


Bow, or caſt out of a Sling, an Arrow, ſmall 
Spear, or Dart. | 


In Throwing, the Diſcus was made uſe of, 


being a Quoit of Braſs, Iron, or Stone, which 
they threw, by the Help of a Thong put thro' a 


Hole in the Middle of it. This was hurl'd in the 
Manner of a Bowl; not with the Hands lifted ”» 
and extended, as in Darting. Some of theſe 


Diſci were of a Spherical Figure, others four- 


ſquare. If Agllity of Body was in ſo great Re- 
queſt at theſe Games, DANCING could not 
be forgot. This was always r in Ar- 
mour; nor did the Weight of ſo cumberſome a 
Dreſs hinder them from ſhewing the lighteſt, 
nimbleſt Motions: . The chief Dance of this Kind 
was the Pyrrhica Saltatio. In Wreſtling, they 
firſt contended only, by Strength of Nature, to 
throw their Antagoniſts; but afterwards the Art 
was introduc'd, by which the Weaker were en- 
abled to foil thoſe Superior in Strength, They 
never Wreſtled till all their Joints and Members 
were well rubb'd and fomented with Oil; wm 

| three 


5 
| 
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three Falls were requir'd to claim a Prize. Ra- 
cing conſiſted either in running ſingle Horſe a- 
gainſt Horſe, or by two Hos one for the 
Race, the other to leap on at the Goal; or by 
Chariots, in which were two, three, four or 
more Horſes, coupled together; not Pair after 
Pair, as we put Sets in a Coach, but all a-row 
in one Front. The greateſt Skill in this Exerciſe 
was ſhewn, in dextronſly ayoiding the touching 
the Goal; in which if they fail'd, the Danger 
was as imminent as the 5 Beſides theſe 
Exerciſes already mention'd , often Poets, Muſi- 
cians, Orators, and Hiſtorians, by repeating their 
Works, ſpeaking extempore on any Subject, or 
by comparing Notes, contended for the Victory: 
But generally thoſe Sports which moſt conduc'd 


to fitting Mankind for warlike Exploits, were re- 
garded with a favourable Eye, and look'd upon 


as the greateſt Accompliſhments, Thus we ſee 
that the Games practis'd at theſe publick Solem- 


nities, were the fame with the Sports of the 


GYMNASIA; the Youth exerciſing themſelves 
in the latter, to ripen them to Manhood, and 
qualify them for Victory in the former, The 
Honours paid to the Conquerors at any of theſe 
ſolemn Feſtivals, were of the higheſt Order al- 
low'd to Mortals, and wanted but little of Di- 
vine Adoration to the principal Deities, - They 
enter'd the City in a triumphal Chariot, the 
Walls being broke down, to make them a free 
Entrance; the greateſt Poſts in the Army were 
aſſign'd them, and the firſt Places at all publick 
Shews; magnificent Preſents were offer'd them 
by their Native Cities, and they were ever after 
maintain'd at the publick Charge. A fingle, or 
repeated Conqueſt, was look'd upon as a prodi- 
gious Happineſs, and equal to the greateſt Tri- 

_ umph, 


S - NIE * 
umphb, in Point of Fame: But to come off Victor 
in all the Exerciſes, was thought attaining to 
the higheſt Pitch of Felicity, and Merit, that hu- 
man Nature could be capable of: Nay, being 
exalted to a Degree above the State of Men. 
Nor was this wonderful Reſpect confin'd to them- 
ſelves alone; it extended to every Thing that re- 
lated to them; it render'd the Place which gave 
them Birth, noted; their whole Family fortunate, 
and their Parents thrice happy, in the Eyes of the 
World. Fame indeed was what they all contend- 
ed for; the Prizes adjudg'd the Conquerors at any 
of the Games, being in their intrinſick Value in- 
conſiderable, being generally Crowns, Garlands, 
or Wreaths of Laurel, Palm, Beech-leayes, Parſ- 
ly, Pine-leaves; which were thought ſufficient 
” diſtinguiſh the Hero, and give him Immor- 
rallty. | 
Hirt NG drawn this little Sketch of the Gre- 


cian Exerciſes, Games and Diverſions, let us in 


the ſame conciſe Manner inſpe& thoſe of the 
Roman State ; then obſerye where they agree, or 
differ, upon the Parallel. 


\ . 


N o Nation upon Earth ever ſo much delight- 
ed in all publick Spectacles as the Romans, or 


exhibited Shews with that expenſive Magnifi- 
cence, or diverſify'd them with that agreeable 
Variety: E(pofrally after being eſtabliſh'd ſome 


Centuries, their primitive Rudeneſs was a little 
worn off; and by their frequent Receſſes from 
War, and Intercourſe with other Nations, they 
became inſenſibly ſoftened, and of Conſequence, 
eaſily moulded into all the politeſt Cuſtoms of 

the Eaſt. 5 * fie 2, 
THEY had THEATRES and AMPHITHEA- 
RES erected at a vaſt Expence, and deſign'd 
with an Air of Grandeur; but indeed, all their 
2 ; publick 
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publick Buildings diſtinguiſh'd them as Maſters of 


the World. ' Theſe Edifices are often mention'd by 
Authors thro' Miſtake, as Synonomous Terms; yet 
differ'd very much both in Form and Uſe. The 
THEATRES were entirely appropriated to all 
Kinds of Dramatick Poetry; the AMPHITHE &- 
TRES were reſerv'd as particularly for the Com- 


| bats of the Gladiators, or thoſe of Beaſt againft 


Beaſt, or Men and Beaſts, The firſt were of a 
Semicircular Form, or rather half of -an Oval; 
the laſt was made up of two of theſe exactly 
join'd. In the firft rude Ages of that Repubs 
lick, theſe Structures were like the People, plain 


and ordinary; generally made of Wood, to ſerve 


a preſent Occaſion: But with the Empire their 
Magnificence roſe; as thoſe of Pompey, Marcel- 
lus, Tiberius, Claudius, Cornelius, Balbus, Titus, &C, 
as the Deſcriptions of their juſteſt Writers, 
and the Remains of ſome of them to this Day, 
teſtify, : | * 

Tis AE were likewiſe ſeveral Xyſti in Rome, 
which were large Porticos for Wreſtlers, and the 


Performers of the other Exerciſes to practiſe in, 


when the extream Heat of the Sun, or wet Weas 


ther hinder'd their performing in open Air. 


Or their Odeum, I can give but an imperfect 
Account, as I have already hinted in the ſecond 
Ess AT. I meet with it often in Authors, call'd 
a Muſick THEATRE, and defcrib'd much in the 
common Form of other THEATRES ;: but as 
to their ſatisfying us in the particular Entertain- 


ments there uſually exhibited, they might talk as 


ſck-houſe is at Amſterdam, | 
By r of all publick Amuſements, none were 
ſo much the Favourites with the Roman People 
in general, from the Emperor to the Lictor, as 
e CE 'L thoſe 


2 


much to the Purpoſe, in telling us what a Mu- 


SS AT VI. 
:thoſe call'd the Circenſian Shews; under which 
Title J comprehend all Repreſentations in the 
Circus, the Naumachiæ, the Stadia, or the A u- | 
PHITHEATRES; they differing more in the 
Name, than the Deſign, or Application. 
THE Shews exhibited in the- Circus, or the 
AMPHITHEATRES, were much the ſame; the 
latter only being erected for the more conveni- 
ent Celebration of ſome particular Sports or Ex- 
erciſes, which were before ꝓreſented in the for- 
mer. All the Paſtimes, or Feats of Strength and 
Activity in Vogue there, were an exact Copy 
of thoſe us'd at the Grecian Games, and juſt now 
deſcrib'd, and were generally comprehended un- 
der the Title of the Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, 
which included Running, Leaping, Wreſtling, 
Throwing, Boxing, Darting, exc. The Manner 
of contending, the Laws for regulating the Vi- 
= tory, and the Prizes of Conqueſt were in Ef- 
1 fect the ſame with thoſe of Greece. = 

TRE Chariot-Races were in as high Eſteem 
with the Romans as any of the Circenſian Sports. 
The Charioteers were divided into four Compa- 
nies, and all Rome into as many Factions, in Fa- 
vour each of his darling Colour, which diſtin- 
-Buiſh'd them. They made uſe in their Chariots 
of two, four, ſix or ſeyen Horſes, And Sueto- 
-2ius ſays, That Nero drove a Chariot drawn with 
ten Horſes coupled together, at the publick 
Games: Nay, the ſame Emperor at leaſt oblig'd 
Pairs of Camels to perform in the ſame Service.: 
And Heljogabalus re find upon him, and intro- 
duc'd % 5 . 
Tu Extent of the Races, and the Number 
of Matches perform'd at once, was uncertain, 
being vary'd upon extraordinary Occaſions, or 
at the Pleaſure of the Emperor. The Conque- 

C | rors 
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rors in this Sport were rewarded with Crowns, 
Coronets, and Garlands, as was cuſtomary in 
Greece; or ſometimes with very confiderable Sums 
of Money. | 

THE Troje:Lndis was ſaid to be invented by 
Aſcanius, and was celebrated by Companies of 
noble Youths, neatly fitted out with proper Ar- 
mour.and Weapons, and headed either by the 
next Heir of the Empire, or the Son of ſome 
eminent Senator, who was ſtil'd, Princeps juven- 
tutis. This Game was perform'd on Horſe-back, 
in which all Motions of a warlike Onſet or Re- 
treat were made uſe of, in order to inſtruct them 
in Martial Exerciſes, and anſwers to the Pyrrhji- 
ca Saltatio of the Greets; only the latter was 
exhibited on Foot. et „ 

Trex Shews- of wild Beaſts were in general 
deſign'd to tke Honour of Diana, Patroneſs of 
Hunting; and to. anſwer that Inſtitution, all 
Species of them were, at an immenſe Expence, 
brought from the moſt remote and moſt diffe- 
rent Parts of the World.“ ; 
| SOME. of theſe Creatures were preſented meer- 
ly to gratify the Curioſity. of the People, who 
doated on ſuch ſtrange Sights, as Crocodiles, U. 
nicorns, and Flying-dragons: Others were pro- 
duc'd for the Combat; as Lions, Tygers, Lecs 
pards, Lynxes, Rhinoceros; others purely for 
the Delight and Uſe of the Spectators, who were 
allow'd to, catch what Deer, Hares, or Rabbits 
they pleas'd. 


A Shewof Beaſts then may be reduc'd to three: 
Heads; the firſt, when the People were thus al- 
Low'd to carry off what Boars, Oxen, or Sheep 
they could catch for their own private Uſe, the 
{econd, when Beaſts fought againſt Beaſts; as a 
Lion match'd with a Tyger, a- wild. Bull with? 
82 EK A an 
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an Elephant; a Rhinoceros with a Bear, or Deer 


hunted by a Pack of Dogs: The third, when. 
the Combat was betwixt Man and Beaſt, The 
Men engag'u in this Enterprize had the general 


Name of Peſtiarii, and were either condemn'd. 


Perſons, or thoſe who hired themſelves out, like 
the Gladiators, for a ſet Pay; and at laſt the No- 
bility, Gentry, and even their Women, had the 


Bravery to engage voluntarily in theſe glorious 


Encounters. | 3. ST: 

Ber of all the Circenſian Shews, that of Gla- 
diators was the Favourite Entertainment of the 
Roman People in. general. Their Rife was ow- 
ing to the very antient Cuſtom of ſacrificing 


* 


Captives or Slaves at the Funerals or : Tombs of- 
eminent Men; the. old Heathens fanſying the. 


Ghoſts of the Deceas'd to be pleas'd with the 
ſpilling human Blood, Then finding the People 
highly delighted with ſuch cruel! Diverſions, it 
grew into a Cuſtom, not only for the Heirs of 
the principal Magiſtrates, but even of the weal- 
thy Citizens, to preſent-them with theſe bloody 
Entertainments; Nay, even the Priefts themſelves 
were often Exhibitors of ſuch ſanguinary Amuſe-. 
ments. AY 

Ax laſt the Conſuls, Dictators and Emperors, in 
order to ingratiate themſelves with the Com- 
monalty, made a Birth-day, a Triumph, or a Con- 
ſecration of any publick Edifice, a Pretence for 
exhibiting a Shew of Gladiators: And, as their 
Return grew more frequent, ſo did the Number 
of e and Days of the Solemnity en- 

creaſe; the firſt riſing from three Pair to three 
Hundred and twenty; and the latter, from one. 
Day to One Hundred and twenty three. 

THE feveral Kinds of Gladiators are not ne- 
ceflary to be mention'd here; as to their Condi- 


tion 
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tion, they were at firſt, either Captives of War, 
condemn'd to that Life, or Slaves bought, in- 
ſtructed by able Maſters, and let out to hire for 
that Purpoſe. 5 1 

Bor in a little time the Freemen themſelves 
claim'd the Priviledge of being kill'd, to divert 
their Fellow Citizens, and took Pay for ſo doing 
at the AM nHITHEATRFES; nay, the Knights, 
Senators, and Ladies of Quality, bluſh'd not to 
enter the Liſts, and own the Profeſſion, till re- 
ſtrain'd by a publick Edict of Auguſtus. 

THE Naumachiæ, as to their Form, are no 
where particularly deſcrib'd, but are ſuppos'd to 
differ very little in that from the Circos, or A u- 
p HIT HEAT RES, only the lower Part, or Ground- 
plat, was fill'd with Water for the Repreſentation 
of Naval Fights, or a Contention of Rowing 
for Victory. They were at firſt deſign'd to ini- 
tiate their Men in a Knowledge of Sea-Affairs, 
in their Wars againſt the Carthaginians, and 
were afterwards improv'd into one of their ſo- 
lemn Shews, as: well to gratify the People, as to 
encreaſe Naval Experience and Diſcipline: And 
ſome of the Emperors affecting e were 
at vaſt Trouble and Expence to court the Peo— 
ple by Entertainments of this Nature. 2 

THE Emperor Claudius made Uſe of the Fu- 
cine Lake; on which he preſented a moſt mag- 
nificent Sea-Engagement, to an infinite Multi- 
tude of Spectators. Domitian form'd by Art a 
Sea of Waters; then produc'd a Number of. Veſ- 
ſels on either Side, ſufficient to have furniſh'd 
out two compleat Navies for a real Fight: But. 
Heliogabalus, in his Repreſentation of a Nauma- 
chia, fill'd the Channel with Wine in place of 
Water, and thus out- did all his other Cut-doings. 
The Stadia were Places in Form of a Circus, ap- 
15 3 propri- 
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Horſes; the moſt, noble of which was built by 
Domitian, | | 


Mars, was mightily reſorted to by the Romans, 
on Account of the Sports and Exerciſes per- 


all Feats of Activity, and learn'd the Uſe of 
Arms, and Rudiments of War, Here, often, the 
Races for Chariots, or ſingle Horſes, were under- 
taken; which pleaſing Variety of Sights, made 
it one of the moſt agreeable Places. in or about 
the City. | | 


Head; but in an Aﬀair of this Conſequence, Ob- 


Therefore 1 ſhall at once proceed to conſider 
the Diyerfions of our Bear-garden, upon a Paral- 


ly as a neceflary Perſpicuity will admit of. 


Circus, or Bear-garden, I comprehend all thoſe 


derns: And when 1 talk of either of theſe Pla- 
ces in the ſingular Number, that repreſents the 
. Feſt of the Brotherhood in Athens, Rome or Lon- 
don. It will be altogether foreign to the Buſineſs 
in Hand, to recapitulate, or enlarge upon the 
Part the Grecians play'd at all Entertainments of 


this Subject, is ſufficient to ſhew, that the pub- 
lick Exerciſes to which they train'd up their 
Youth; in order to appear as Candidates for- 

-# Fame 


propriated entirely to the Running of Men and 
THE Campus Martius, conſecrated to the God 


form'd there, Here the young Nobility practis'd 


I have been as conciſe as poſſible on this. 


ſeurity is more to be avoided than Prolixity: 


tel with thoſe of the Antique Circus, as ſuccinct- 


1 ͤmuſt here caution my Readers to remember, 
that under the general Title of the Shews of the 


Entertainments 1 have ſpoke to in this ESSAT, 


as far as they related to the Antients, or that 1 
ſhall ſpeak” to, as copied from them by the Mo- 


this Nature. What I have already advanc'd on 
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Fame at all Their Games, were undoubtedly the 
Noble Original of the Roman Circus and Britiſh . 
Be ar-garden. 3 

THE Great. Circus in Rome, was a very large 
Oblong Square, with Noble Galleries, of the 
fineſt Architecture and Materials for the Specta- 
tors of the Games, according to their ſeveral 
Degrees; and under them, the Caves and Dun- 
geons for the Beaſts and Malefactors, who fur- 
niſn'd out the Entertainments. In the Middle were 
ſeveral Ornamental Pillars, Altars, Cc. with the 
Metæ, round which the Chariots in their Races 
turn'd; where they ſet out, and where the Race 
concluded. In the Arena (which was ſtrew'd 
with Sand, to ſuck up the Combatant's Blood, and 

hinder their Feet from ſlipping) were all the uſual 
Exerciſes perform'd. > 2s 

To this, itt Uſe, if not in Grandeur and 
Beauty, anſwers our Bear-garden; the ſame the 
Deſign, End and Form, tho*'I cannot fay much 
as to the Buildings, Ornaments, or Encourage- 
ment which the other boaſted : Tho? 1 will ven- 
ture to affirm, that our Copy is upon an equal 
Foot of Merit with their Original. We have in- 
deed ſome ſorry Balconies and wooden Galle- 
ries for the Uſe of the Spectators, and a Pit for 
the exhibiting our Shews; but all conformable 
to the Appearance of thoſe who are the chief 
Support of theſe Amuſements, the loweſt of the 
Vulgar; which as it is a Shame, it is a pity, and 
as it is a Pity, it is a Same. 

In the Circus, the chief Spectacles were Men 
againſt Men; - Men againſt Beaſts and 
Beaſts againſt. Beaſts : Chariot, or Horſe-races, 
Leaping, Wreſtling, and other Exerciſes of the 
like Nature, | 1 


Ix 
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Ix the Bear. garden, our Prize-fighters Tally 
with their Gladiators, ſhewing as much Sport, and 
ſpilling leſs Blood; our Courage being made 
manifeſt thus to the World, without their Cru- 
elt 5 . s | 
| Mu indeed ſeldom. enter our . Liſts againſt 
Beaſts, unleſs Butchers againſt Bull-dogs, in bro- 
therly Alliance with their own Curs; whoſe Pre- 
ſeryation and Honour are juſtly as dear to them 
as. thoſe of their Wife and Children, 

Bu T as for Beaſts againft Beaſts —— I think 
we may modeſtly ſay, we equal, if not exceed 
any Thing they ever produc'd on that Head; 
our charming Bears, our noble Bulls, and no- 
bler Maſtiffs, muſt give thoſe Spectators (who 
have Senſe enough to frequent all publick Amuſe- 
ments, to be inſtructed as well as delighted) the 
trueſt Notions of an invincible Bravery, join'd 
to the moſt ſagacious Conduct. On the other 
Hand, the Tygers, Leopards, Rhinoceros, Li- 


ons and Elephants of the Antients, never afford- 


ed that Variety of Diverſion; the whole of that 
Affair being 5 brutal Fierceneſs repeated, 
void of all juſt Courage and fine Contrivance. 

THEN our teizing of a tame Aſs into Mad- 
neſs, with Dogs at his Heels, and lighted. Squibs 
and Crackers all round him——the baiting a wild 
Bear with Wheel-barrows, and teaching Horſes 
to Dance, play at Cards, and tell Fortunes 
are Entertainments of that Novelty, Beauty and 
Grandeur, as never were known. to the moſt 
Expenſive and Luxurious of the Old Raman Em- 
perors, | | 

IE we. cannot boaſt of their Chariot- races, 
we can, to the Immortal Honour of our Coun- 
try ſhew, that the Noble Sports of Wreſtling, 
Cudgel-playing, Fiſty-cuffs, Leaping, Oc. flou- 


riſh 
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riſh in Britain, more, perhaps, than ever they 
did in Greece: Diverſions that have more Huma- 
nity and Diſcipline in them, than the well-tim'd 
Cm of a Whip, or the nice Turning of a 
Poſt. 
 THE'SB ſhould have been the principal Foun- 
dation of their Circus, as they were of the Gre- 
cian Games, and are of our Bear-garden: And 
tho' they have been the Admiration gf Antiqui- 
ty, not a Shadow of them now remains, but as 
happily preſerv'd in their Original Purity by the 
Britiſh Nation, | 1 | 
As theſe publick Games were the Delight of 
Greece for many Ages; on which — de- 
pended the Education of their Youth, and the 
Amuſements of the Old, being maintain'd by 
the joint Conſent of all the feparate States, tho“ 
ever fo much diſunited on other Accounts; and 
this at a Time, when at their Height for Power, 
Learning and :Magriif cence, | | 
80 with the Romans, the Repreſentations: of. 
the Circus were the Darlings of their People, 
when their Wit was clear, their Studies ſolid, . 
their Pleaſures polite, and their Sway univerſal], _ 
And in either Empire with theſe they flouriſh'd,. 
and with them fell; bravely ſurmounting all Dif- 
ficulties, and withſtanding all Shocks, till ſwal- 
tow'd up in that of a general Ruin, | 
PEOPLE of Genius and Spirit may ſhew a 
reaſonable Surprize, that the Amuſements of the 
Bear-gardens are ſo ſtrangely neglected by People 
of Senſe and Diſtinction; eſpecially, as they are 
prov'd juſt Copies of ſuch Glorious Originals: 
But what will they ſay? when. I ſhall plainly 
demonſtrate, | that they may be render'd of the 
utmoſt Importance to this Nation, by keeping 
up the true Old Engl: Spirit, and training up 
E every 
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every individual Briton to be a General ! ===—_—_—z 


Hero! | of 
Ir the vaſt Diſparity betwixt the Circus and de 
Bear- garden, in the Articles of Grandeur and Ex- of 
pence, is objected to us, let us but conſider | 
the prodigious Encouragement given to © their Gl, 
SHE Ws by Senators, Conſuls, Dittators, Empe- PM 
rors, and their whole State: Nay, the World in Ca 
Conjunction with them, ſtrove who ſhould add Bre 
greateſt. Luſtre to their Games. mags 
AN. D as. we can boaſt the ſame Foundation, Bu 

I think our People of Quality, Fortune, and pub» lik 
lick Spirit, ſhould with the greateſt Zeal promote the 
theſe Diverſions, if not with a View of pleaſing Fu 
or inſtructing themſelves," yet with a due Regard Ca 
to the Delight and Improvement of the Populace, 1 
| the 


and the Honour of their County. 
Tus will the In-bred Valour and Martial Re 
Genius of this Nation be rous'd up and fix'd: int 
Thus will the loweſt of the People be inur'd to as 
behold with Raptures, gaſh'd Faces, ſpouting {ty 
Veins, goary Sculls, hack'd Limbs, exc. Thus ye! 
will they be harden'd to the moſt fearleſs Con- che 


tempt of Danger and Death: Thus will our Bull- en 
dogs, thoſe Noble Creatures, our other ſelves me 
(Beaſts by Nature appropriated to this Nation) ſar 
be kept in perfect Order, and that valuable Race his 
preſery'd: Thus will ſuch Spectacles add to the the 
Native Fierceneſs of both, and breath a new of 
Soul into the whole Kingdom. Y, : 
AND indeed, if we enter'd a little more par- to 
ticularly into the real Merits of the Circus and the 
Bear-garden, we ſhall' find, that in Variety, the De 
Original Deſign, and deſir'd End, they differ not ed 
widely, however we fall ſhort in Point of Luxu- an 


ry and Magnificence. 
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FIRST, then, let us examine the antient State 
of the Gladiators, upon the Parallel with our Mo- 
dern Przze-fighters, they being the main Pillars 
of the Circus and Bear-garden. 
I have already ſhewn, that the Riſe of the 
Gladiators was owing to that barbarous Cuſtom 
practis'd in all Ages of Antiquity, of ſacrificing 
Captives, or Slaves, at the Funerals and Tombs of 
great Men. The Romans, who exceeded in Hu- 
manity moſt other Nations, ſcorning ſuch mean 
Butchery, commanded them to kill one another 
like Men. Their firſt Gladiators, tho' they were of 
the ſame Rank with thoſe who grac'd the foreign 
Funeral Altars, being either Slaves by Birth, 
Captives of War, or Malefactors condemn'd by 
Juſtice to Death. The firſt fought for Liberty, 
the others for Life, As they came more into 
Reputation, People voluntarily enter'd themſelves 
into the Service for Pay, were regularly enliſted 
as Soldiers, and an Academy eſtabliſh'd for in- 
ſtructing them in the Art of cutting Throats cle-. 
verly and decently. At laſt, to oblige ſome of 
che Emperors, Perſons of Figure and Diſtinction 
enter'd the Circus as Gladiators, greedy: of Im- 
mortal: Fame: And Nero once compell'd a Thou- 
ſand Knights and Senators in one Day, to grace 
his SHEws, and cut, ſlaſh and ſlay one ano- 
ther in the. moſt beautiful Manner, for the Good 
of their Country. { 031 3 Ei: TIba 
THz Combats were attended with Freedom 
do the Conquerors, if Slaves; or Donatives from 
1 the Emperor and People, if hir'd: Perſons : + But 
e Death to the Vanquiſh'd, if Life was not grant- 
t ed upon imploring Mercy from the Spectators; 
FR and this happen'd juſt as their Fingers and Thumbs 
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THo' during the whole Courſe of the Roman | 
Empire, all the Circenſian Shews were the De- F. 
light of the People; yet this of the Gladiators 


was look'd on with the moſt favourable Eye, al- — 
ways receiv'd with uncommon Raptures; and, ny 
at all Triumphs, Feſtivals, Funerals, or any pub- 7 
lick Demonſtration of Joy, or Grief, the 1 4; 
nity was counted imperfe& without it. TAY B. 

Tus with ſome ſmall Intermiſſions (and il 


viſible Tokens of Decay, as the Empire it ſelf 
grew feeble and aged) the Gladiators hood ther ſe 
Ground till the Year Five Hundred, that a King 


of the Oſtrogoths totally baniſh'd them from Italy: bs 
And, certainly, nothing but a Goth could have 8 
been ſo barbarous as to have thus rudely de- — 


ſtroy'd a Diverſion, which for ſo many Ages b 
charm' d the wiſeſt, politeſt, and moſt powerful 
State upon Earth! But in my poor Judgment, 
the Manner of their Deſtruction is an undenia- b, 
ble Proof of the Merit and Politeneſs of the En- 
tertainment. | 


Tus in Italy the Gladiators roſe, flouriſh'd, : 
fell, and for ſeveral Centuries lay bury'd, till Fe 
luckily reviv'd in England: The boo 5 Nation up- f 
on Earth that can boaſt the raiſing from the Dead 
an Amuſement in it ſelf equally uſeful and gen- 5 
teel; an Amuſement, which from its intrinſick tl 
Worth ſo long claim'd a due Reſpect from the * 
Maſters of the World. Kue dt 5s A 

Tus my laſt Afﬀertion may meet with ſome bo 
Oppoſers. who will readily object to me the 

Juſts and Tournaments ſo much in Vogue for 
ſeveral Centuries, and which have been altoge- P 
ther dropp'd for theſe two Hundred Years paſt; Þ , 
as likewiſe the Bull-Feaſts that are held in fo a 
great Requeſt, at preſent, all over Spain and Por- 't 


tugal. 
bs 1 55 
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As to the firſt of theſe, I cannot in the leaſt 
Feature find out ' a Reſemblance betwixt them 
and the old Gladiators, either in the Deſign, the 
Conduct, or the Conſequence of the Combat; 
but am more apt to think them rather an Imi- 
tion of the Pyrrhica- Saltatio, or Troja-Ludus before 
deſcrib'd; only in theſe, there never was any 
Blood ſhed, which but too often happen'd in 
their Juſts and Tilts. | | 

As to the latter, the Spaniſh Cavaliers indeed 
ſet forth in dreadful Array to encounter their 
wild Bulls, come very near one marerial Article 
of the SHEws of the Circus, that of Men a- 
gainſt Beaſts: But I am inclinable to think, that 
with the Romans the Beſtiarii were not allow'd to 
be mounted ſo compleatly arm'd, or well at- 
tended to defeat, in an apparent Danger, the furi- 
bold-ſpirited Dons are. = 1 0 

Ir remains for me now to ſpeak to our Mo- 


ous Onſet of a Villainous-minded- Bull, as the 


dern Prize-Fighters in a way of Compariſon with 


the Antient Gladiators; and at the ſame time 
come to the material Deſign of this Ess ar, and 
ſhew that we can carry this Entertainment to a 
greater Height, both as to Pleaſure and Profit, 
than has been known to former Ages; where 
there ſhould no Cruelty appear but in the Way 


of Juſtice; no Blood ſhed but for Inſtruction; 


and Life or Death only conſider'd, as every Man 
is devoted to the Good of his Country. 3 

Our Modern Prize Fighters, thoſe happy Co- 
pies of the Old Gladiators, ſhew a Spirit Mes- 
or to the boaſted Bravery of the Romans: For 


as they are not Slaves, of Conſequence fot 
28 to Fight; they only Fight tor Figlaing's 


— 
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Bor as 1 would embelliſh the Bear- garden 
Scene with the greateſt Variety of Actors; and 
have always in Reſerve a Number ſufficient, not 
only to amuſe the People, but to anſwer the un- 
expected Exigencies of the State, in Caſe of a 
Rebellion, Invaſion, c. So we muſt not too 


far truſt barely to Hirelings for that Service. All 


Ages and Nations have experienc'd that Supply 
to be precarious; and eſpecially in a Country of 
Liberty and Property, will altogether depend up- 
on Whim and Humour, Therefore I Spots; 
as a Matter of the laſt Importance to this Na- 
tion, and as the greateſt Promoter of beautiful 
Juſtice - Firſt — That all our Malefactors condemn- 
ed to Death, be forc'd to ſtab, hack and hew 
themſelves to Pieces for the Good of their Fel- 
low Subjects; then their Deaths will infallibly 
prove of a more general Uſe to their Country, 
than their Lives could have been pernicious. By 
this Means the moſt profligate Wretches may 
die the trueſt Patriots; and every Blueskiz, or 
Sheppard, go off the Stage, a Curtius, or Murtius- 
Scæavola. Thus argued Tully himſelf, when the 
Charge of Barbarity was laid to the SH EWS of 
GLADIATORS, — Theſe SHE WS, ſays he, 
may ſeeni to ſome. People very inhuman; but where 
only. guilty Perſons compoſe the Number of the Com- 
batants; © tis impoſſible that any Thing ſhould' for- 
tify us with more Sturceſs, : againſt” the Aſſaults of 
Grief or Death. And he might have added 
or more eſfectually inſtill a warlite Diſpoſition into 
the Minds of the People. XA YETI 

SECONDLY, m— I would oblige all State 
Cirminals adjug'd to Tranſportation, or other 
corpora! Pynifhments,' to Liſt themſelves in the 
Service of the KEAA-GAAN DEN, in order, by 
fmall Play, to be inſtructed themſelves in the Ru- 
n 3 


diments 
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diments of War. Thus a little Gaſh, Cut, or 
Thruſt, will inure them to the bearing of greater 
Wounds; be a Puniſhment in ſome Reſpect ade- 
quate to their paſt Crimes, and at the ſame time 
delight the ee train them up to Martial 
Exerciſes, and arm them, againſt all cowardly 
Ideas, 7 

THIRDLY, — to encourage Spectators to 
come there with a ſincere. Deſign to improve, 
the Go ———nt ſhould allow any Man that is 
willing to be enroll'd as an Out-penſioner, to 
be call'd upon in Caſes of Neceſſity, to be free 
of the BEAR-GAR DEN, both as to Diverſton 
and Inſtruction ; and that he ſhould be abſolute- 
ly at Liberty to have a crack'd Skull, a Thump 
on the Ribs, or broken Shins, wheneyer he de- 
manded them, gratis. | 19 3 

I have already ſhewn what particular Influen- 
ces this Propoſal, well executed, may have on 
the Minds of the Commonalty of England in ge- 

neral, I now beg Leave to hint at the principal 
Advantage to which the whole Scheme muſt na- 
turally tend, _ 399% 44+.v3h6f 

As the Scituation of this Kingdom, the fun- 
damental Conſtitution of our State, ,and the Tem- 
per of our People require not a great Number 
of Standing Forces, kept. in conſtant Pay; fo it, 
upon any Emergency, our Affairs ſhould ſtand in 
Need of a larger Supply than is uſually kept on 
Foot, where ſhall we find Recruits to anſwer, 
the preſſing Neceſſities of the State, and form, 
in.a Hurry, a large Army ? All Ages and Nati- 
ons have experienc'd, and ſmarted for the Foll 
of truſting too far, to raw and undiſciplin'd 
Troops : —— Where then can we hope for a ſea- 
ſonable Relief in ſuch a Scene of Diſtreſs, but 
from a well-regulated BE AR-GAR DEN, whoſe 

| U 3 8 | Auxili- 
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Auxiliaries may prove new-rais'd Troops, but 


veteran Heroes? Tis evident, that it may be 


brought to that Paſs, as to form an Academy for 


the Army, a Nurſery for Infant- Warriors, as Chel- 


 fea-College is for the Old, Let but our Encou- 
ragement rife to an equal Height with that of 
the Romans, in the SH EWS of their GLA DT A- 
10 AKS, and we ſhould never be reduc'd to ſo 
low an Ebb as to beat up for Voluntiers: Se— 
veral Regiments, at a ſhort Warning, might be 
borrow'd from the BRAR-GARDLEN UNIVERSITY ; 
every Man at leaſt a Batchelor of Arts in the 
Sciences offenſive and defenſive, and a ſufic- 
ent Number always kept in petto, as a Corps de 
Reſerve. V 5 
SoM People. may fneer at my Project, as 
abſurd or chimerical; but let thoſe merry Gen- 
tlemen confider, how often the Romans were 
oblig'd to Liſt their GLADIATORS, when their 
Legions out-ſtretch'd Arithmetick, and they were 
Maſters of the World. | ey 
Le r any Man but read over attentively the 
Bills of Defiance from any of our BEAR-GAR- 
DENS, or AMPHITHEATRES, and the brave 
Replies of their Antagoniſts; if there be the 
ſmalleſt Spark of Courage latent in his Soul, ſuch 
mtrepid Terms of Honour muſt blow it up to a 
Flame of Glory, The World may talk of A- 
lexander, Scipio, Hannibal, and Julius Cæſar, 
whilſt 1 ſet fearleſs in their View, Kned Sutton, 
Jack Fig, Tim Buck, and Bob Stokes. | 
As I have before provided the Army with 
Of rs from the Ma de; ſo 1 have 
now furniſh'd it with private Men from the 
BEAA-GAR DEN, Which will be a certain Fund 
upon all Emergencies, without any real Expence 
to the Nation. | | 58 
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WERE it thought neceſſary. to cultivate the 
Genius of thoſe deſign'd for Sea Affairs, in the 
ſame Method of Education, 'tis. but turning our 
Eyes towards the Naumachia of the Antients, and 
7 — nicely all the Rules eſtabliſn'd in the 
BEAR-GARDEN only with Reſpect to the Dif- 
ference: between Sea and Land- ſervice. I fancy 
we may then produce ſomething on the Thames, 
which could not have been ſo well executed on 
the Tiber. | | | 
I muſt own, all the other Entertainments of 
the BEAR-GARDEN are prudently imagin'd, 
and becoming the Bent of a brave People; and 
all conduce to the great Deſign, of mixing In- 
ſtruction with our Amuſements: And, that Men 
may be inſtra&ed wy Brutes, Æſop, Lemuel Guli- 
e Hole ſhew us. Who can 

view Dogs tearing Bulls, Bulls goaring Dogs, 
or Maſtiffs throtling Bears, without being ani- 
mated with their Hm Spirits! And what is 
brutal Fierecnefs in them, may produce true hu- 


man Courage in us. Were the BEAA-GAR- 


DEN once rightly eſtabliſn'd, the Managers of 
it might venture to introduce Lions, Tygers, Uni- 
corns and Rhinocero's in formal Combat: This, 


with an Elephant or two to ſhew Poſtures, and 


a Fly ing-dragon for the high Ropes, would give 
the juſteſt Notions of, and put us upon a Level 
with Antiquity, in the Articles of Grandeur and 
Variety. | | | 
Bo x not to dwell-altogether on the Merits of 
the BEAKR-GARDEN, or our AMPHITHE A» 
TRE S for PRIZE-FIGHTERS, as founded on 
the Entertainments of the antique CIRCUS, be- 
fore J entirely quit the Regions of fighting Men, 


and fighting Beaſts, I muſt not paſs by, unre- 


- 


garded, our fighting Fowls. b 
1 1 U 3 THE 
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THz Diverſions of our Cocx-PiTs are re- 
ally Erglzh, as to the Invention, Excellency, and 
Application: And as no Nation can pretend to 
match us in a Sprightly, Noble, Martial Race of 
Cocks; ſo 1 think, the Amuſement they give us, 
may vie with any thing Antique or Modern, as 
to Humanity and Politeneſs. Our Taſte on that 
Head is fo refin'd, ſo adapted to People of the 
firſt Quality, and moſt elegant Education, that 
the Aſſurance of ſome Countries is to me ama- 
zing, where they would be diſtinguiſh'd by a 
picquant Gon, and an univerſal Knowledge in e- 
very Thing polite, as to our killing Time in the 
moſt agreeable Manner; - yet have not the 
leaſt Notion of Cocx-FiGHTING, | 
- THE Pride, the Life, the Courage of - theſe 
little Creatures, would inflame a Coward, and 
{pur him on to the moſt daring Attempts. Who 
could, unmoy*d, behold theſe feemingly infigni- 
cant Birds, cut, flaſh, and tear one another to 
Pieces! It muſt animate a' Therſites with the Soul 
of © Heffor, to view them all over one gaping 
Wound, "oder pm to yield their Hold or 
Ground, tho“ in the Pangs of Death! No Specta- 
cle can be more becoming a Man, except the 
Refinement upon this Diverſion, as praQis'd on 
Shrove-Tueſday, the bravely knocking them on the 
Head with Clubs; an Amuſement parallel to 
Which no Time, or Nation of Antiquity can 
boaſt of, ee, Chts ny 85; 1944; \ 
I am ſo elevated with this Subject, chat when once 
T am fairly enter'd, I could talk of it without 
ceaſing; and, perhaps, in my Fury be tranſport- 
ed to ſay ſomething not over much to the Pur- 
— : But ſuch a World of Matter crowds this 


ss Ax, that 1 am oblig'd to proceed in exa- 
mining the Merits of another — ; 
l : | N which 
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which indeed diſgraces the BEAR-GAR DEN, in 
being mention'd in ſuch bad Company, as our 
Italian Strolers. | - 

In the third EssayY upon DAN ING, I 
took ſome ſmall Notice of the Original and 
Conduct of the true Italian Stage, which always 
appear'd to me a tolerable Copy of the Old 
Mimes; as theſe travelling Stagers ſeem. to. be 
only proper Appendixes to the Retinue of a 
Mountebank, — | 

WE have been often promis'd the Top Com- 
pay of Europe in their Way, and as often deceiv'd, 

eing ſtill forc'd to take up with the Refuſe 
which foreign Stages had caſt away: Nay, thoſe 
merry Gentlemen who. lately engroſs'd the Ope- 
ra- Houſe, in ſo . a Manner, were but 
the Gleanings of thoſe Rabble Sets, Who had the 
Honour of entertaining the French Nobility in 
the Neighbourhood of Soho, at the Ginger-bread 
THEATRE, on the other fide the Hay-martet. 
| To form a true Idea of theſe itinerant Play- 
ers, and undeceive that Part of the World which 
may expect mighty Matters from them, I am in- 
clinable to think, that moſt of them were got 
under Hedges, born in Barns, and brought up 
in Houſes of Correction: Nor ſhould they ever 
dare to ſhew their Faces in any Place but a 
wooden Booth. 8 ee, en e e 
Fox, undoubtedly, the buskind Ragamuſſins 
that Theſpis firſt carted about the World, muſt 
have been Demi- gods and Heroes, to theſe Ped- 
lars in Poetry, and Gipſies of the Stage. 

I is impoſſible to enter into a regular Criti- 
ciſm, either on their Action, or Drama; to get 
thro' ſuch Heaps of Rubbiſh, would require 
more than Herculean Help: The Confuſion of 
ſuch Nonſenſical Scenes cannot be yiew'd for- 


wards, 
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wards, they will not bear the leaſt Light; nor 

have they the Merit even of a Witch's Prayer, to 

be read backwards. e | 
THEREFORE to ſet them off to the beſt. 


Advantage, let us only conſider them as deck'd 


out in the el garing Ornaments, and painted 
in the Sit Colours, in their own publick Bills; 
--- of which the following is but a Specimen 
— bis 8 Argentina will repreſent a 
particular Fatigue, call'd the Hobgoblin; with a 
Prologue by all the Devils in Hell: A Comedy of 
that Variety of Incidents, that ſhe perſonates all 
Nations upon Earth, with Singing and Dancing in 
all their different Manners, Another Evening, 
Pantalon ' undertakes his particular Fatigue, by per- 
forming a Comedy in a Comedy; where he's en- 
gag d by Honour, Argentia ſuppos'd a Counteſs by 
Miſtake of a Picture; Diana, a cheated: Lady; 


Arlequin, a - miſtaken Eunuch; in which' Signior 


Franchelino danc'd with à Machine on his Head, the 
Favourite of the King of Morocco, — Arlequin 
in the Proteo Novello, perſonated a French Offi- 
cer, a. Chimny- ſweeper, a. walking Statue, a Black- 
moor Stand, an Aſirologer, an Infant, a Diana; 
to which was added, the comical Scene of a ſtut- 
tering Muſick-maſter, by Brighella. Argentina went 
thro! another very particular Fatigue, in the Aﬀetta- 
tion of a new Title, wherein the Doctor, by the 
Name of Tabarin, ;perform'd à new Character, both 
very comical and jocoſe, never yet ſeen on any 
Stage. Then Brighella, | in the ſurprixing Diſguiſes 
of Cartouche, counterfeited the Perſonages of a 
Turk, à petit-maitre, a Merchant, a Swiſs, an 
Armenian, a Florentine, ' 4 Venetian Gondolier, 
an Engliſh Water- man, a French Dwarf, and a ſine 
Zady; in which'*4:4r Grimaldo of Malta danc'd 
a wonderful Dance within à dark Lanthorn, never 

* yer 
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yet ſeen; with the diverting Humour of the Miſtreſs 
Devil, and the Maid Devil. | 

LET any Pretender to common Senſe judge 
of the Merit of their Performances, from this 
Theatrical Gallimafry of Poetry, Muſick and 
Dancing, as ingeniouſly expreſs'd in Phraſes pe- 
culiar to themſelves, | 


Did they ſtrictly adhere, in any Point, to the 
Old Inftitution and Art of the Pantomimes, they 


might be introduc'd in moſt Stage-Entertainments, 
by Way of an Interlude, with great Succeſs; par- 
ticularly, they might with Propriety fill up the 
Vacancies betwixt the Acts in the Italian Operas, 
which would proye an agreeable Variety to moſt 
of the Audience. | 


Bor in the Manner their Dramatical Jumbles 


are conducted, they are a Scandal to any Stage, 
an Encroachment upon our THEATRES, and a 
Banter on all Kinds of Poetry. As the Affair of 
Theatrical Dancing is carry'd far beyond their 
weak Attempts in our own Play-houſes; ſo there 
is nothing elſe left for them, in which they dare 
pretend to pleaſe. | 
 W= having once fairly got rid of them, it 
may be thought unneceflary, even to have con- 
deſcended to mention them; but 2 for- 
merly found ſeveral Patrons, it is neceſſarily pro- 
per to prepare People to receive them ſuitable 
to their Merits, in caſe of a ſecond Viſit. 
WIAIIE I am engag'd in this ſtroling Fami- 
ly, I cannot in Conſcience neglect the moſt va- 
luable Branch of it, a W Travelling- 
Stage; which we ſhall readily perceive to be in 
all Reſpects ſuperior to their Relations from 
Abroad. 1 
Fo R, if we nicely and impartially examine the 
Conduct of theſe Gentlemen (from Doctor Smith, 
2 : . who 
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who keeps his Coach and Six, to the Old Pim- 
ple-fac'd Mach, who paces from Market to Mar- 
ket on his py-ball'd Pad) we muſt be convinc'd, 
that they are the moſt publick-ſpirited Men upon 
Earth; that they only profeſs Phyſick for the 
Good of their Country, and throw gratis their 
Labour, Tumblers, Rope-dancers, and Jack-pud- 


dings into the Bargain, 


THIsS is honourable; this is acting without 


Reſerve, for the Benefit of Mankind: Nay, they 
are often ſo generous of the Fruits of their La- 
bour, that in order to provoke People to rectify 
what is amiſs in their Conſtitutions, they part 
with their Phyſick for leſs than what it coſt them. 


NoTHING can be more judiciouſly imagin'd 


. than their additional Stage-Amuſements, nor more 
apropos to the Affair in Hand, They prudently 
conſider, that Phyſick never operates ſo well, 
as when the Patient is in good Humour, Thus 
with eyery Medicine they give you an equal Doſe 
of Mirth, to prepare you by proper Motions for 
its working. A Merry - Andrew will whip out 
your Tooth, as he catches you laughing at his 
dry Jeſt; or whilſt a Country-fellow is gaping at 
the Rope-dancer, he may have a Paper of Pills, 
or a black Potion thrown down his Throat. 
THEN the Doctor's Solemnity of Addreſs, 
Gravity of Conntenance, and Rich Clothes, give 
the Vulgar ſo juſt an Idea of his -profound Ca- 
Aacity, that they muſt at leaſt prove the better 
balf of the Cure in any Diſeaſe: For, undoubt- 
edly an implicit Faith in our Phyſician, is the 
moſt valuable Part of his Pacquet, or Preſcrip- 
tion. | 

/ WERE we to enter into a formal Compariſon 
of theſe Rival Twins, we ſhauld find that the 

Mountebank-Stage, in every Particular, exceeds the 

|: 2x | Itimerant 
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THERE remains nothing now for me to add 
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Ttinerant Italian. The Deſign, the Conduct, the 
End propos'd in all publick Amuſements, are 
judg'd with greater Propriety, and executed more 
to the Purpoſe, in the firſt than the laſt; the 
aim at ſomething, and ſeldom miſs the Mark. 
One acts always in Cover, the other in open Air; 


a ſtrong Argument in Favour of them whoſe - 


Deeds and Words can bear the niceſt Scrutiny 
in Day-light, and ſtand the publick Teſt of the 
World. wy | | 

SoME People may aſſert, that there is no ef- 
ſential Difference betwixt them; the Action and 
Expreſſion of both being extrayagantly low and 
ridiculous, conſiſting altogether of Grimace and 
| Nonſenſe : But even here the Mountebank tri- 
umphs, he executes what he deſigns; his Pre- 
tences to Wit and Action, are calculated to be 
upon the Level with the Underftandings of the 
Mob;. and all their Tricks and Jokes are ſo ma- 
ny Baits artfully diſpos'd for the catching greedy 
| Gudgeons, | 7 1 
- THEREFORE as I have been often a Specta- 
tor of both Performances, and conſider'd them 
in a juſt, critical Light, I will maintain, that 
the Mountebank Drollery is in all Points more 
natural, genteeler, and better hit off than that 
of their ſcurvy Imitators, the Italian Farce-AGt- 


to what has been adyanc'd on this Subje&, but 
wiſhing thoſe Gentlemen Strolers ſo much Buſi- 
neſs at Home, that they may never have Leiſure, 
or Inclination, to favour us with another Viſit. 
I am of Opinion, That from ſome ſmall Hints 
ſcatter'd up and down this Es8 ar, and ſome of 
the former, moſt of my Readers will be con- 
vine'd, that no Man can be in a worſe Scitua- 
| tion, 
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S 
tion, as to a polite Taſte in publick Amuſements, 
than an Admirer of Operas at J — 55-1 — - 
F. — ds, Groteſque Dancing at B95 -I. — ne, 
and Italian Plays in the H---y--- Ma, 8 
Ix the whole Courſe of my Travels, nothing 
eyer excited my Curioſity in a higher Degree, or 
gave me more {ſenſible e n taking par- 
ticular Notice of the ſeveral Diverſions of every 
Country, in order from thence to form a Judg- 
ment of the various Diſpoſitions of different 
Nations. 20 

TRE Mechanical Genius of the Engliſh is ob- 
vious to every body in many Caſes, but in none 
more properly, than in the Contrivance and Con- 
duct of our PuPpPpET-SHEws: The Improve- 
ment of which is certainly owing to us, if not 
the Invention; and, indeed, it has often prov'd 
our Province to refine upon the firſt Thoughts 
of others, in Works of Art and Ingenuity, _ 

1 confeſs, I cannot view a well-executed Þ ov p- 
PET-SHEW, Without extravagant Emotions of 
Pleaſure: To ſee our Artiſts, like ſo many Po - 
metheus's, animate a Bit of Wood, and give Life, 
Speech and Motion, perhaps, to what was the 
Leg of a Joint-ſtoo], ſtrikes me with a pleaſing 
Surprize, and prepoſſeſſes me wonderfully in Fa- 
vour of theſe little wooden Actors, and their 
Primum-mobile. . 
THESE 22 Stages are of infinite Advan- 
tage to moſt Country Towns, where *Play-bouſes 
cannot be maintain'd; and, in my Mind, fuperior 
to any —— of Strolers : The Amuſement is 
innocent and inſtructive, the Expence is mode- 
rate, and the- whole Equipage eaſily carry'd a- 
bout; as I have ſeen ſome Couples of Kings 
and Queens, with a ſuitable Retinue of Cour- 
tiers and Guards, very well accommodated in a 
| ſingle 


1 8 
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ſingle Band-box, with Room for bunch and his 


Family, in the ſame Machine. The Plans of their 


little Pieces do not barely aim at Morality,” but 


enforce even Religion: And, it is impoſſible to 


view their Repreſentations of Batemas's Ghoſt, 


Doctor Fauſius's Death, or Mother SHipton's Tra- 
gical End, but that the braveſt Body alive muſt 


be terribly afraid of going to the DB. 


I x is neceſſary to obſerve here, That the Plans 
upon which theſe little Tragi- Comedies are form'd, 
are generally borrow'd from thoſe Subjects I re- 
commended in the firſt ESs SAT to the Opera- 
houſe. Thoſe Domeſtick Matters of Fact always 
prove the Favourites of the People; which in- 
duc'd me to believe, that they might appear with 
equal Sncceſs on the Stage of the great E U. 
PE T-S HE in the H —9-—π¹ nn}, es ö 

L have already hinted at the beautiful Imita- 
tion of an Antique- Chorus, ſo juſtly executed by 
the Prompter of the Pup PE T-S HRE W, in the Per- 
ſon of Punch; who, exactly in the Manner of 
the Coryphens of the Antients, has ſomething to 


| ſay in every Seene, and makes every bodies Bu- 


ſineſs his own. 8 
As I have particularly taken Notice of Ropes 
dancers, Strolers, Mountebanks, Puppet-ſhews, & c. 
and mention'd them with all the Reſpect due to 
their Merits; it would be look'd upon as the 
higheft Ingratitude, careleſly to paſs unregarded 
thoſe Places where they o Sr | ſhine, and in 
greateſt Splendor; I mean our publick Fairs. 
 HAyIiNG only profeſs'd to reform the Errors, 
or point out the Beauties in our publick Diver- 
ſions, no Man will expect, that 1 ſhould in the 
leaſt touch upon the Article of Trade, it being 
quite foreign to my Deſign, and the Fairs 1 ſpeak 
of, commonly of a Nature oppoſite to it; tho? 
CENTERS | p The even 
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SS AW W 
even in that Point, they may be render'd ver 
advantagious, by bringing of well-diſpos'd Peo- 
ple together, for their mutual Profit and Amuſe- 
ment: For where ſuch Meetings are prudently, 
and conveniently contriv'd, there will be Trades 
of ſome Sort or other continually going for- 
ward. Nor do I intend to inſpect the yearly 
Rendezvous at Sturbridge, Bury, or other large 


Towns; they not falling naturally within the 


Precin&s of my Enquiries :. Nor, indeed, dare 1 


venture ſo far out of my Depth, as to go be- 


yond the Limits of the Bills of Mortality. 
I bave in my Days ſeen May-Fair, that Fa- 
vourite of Nobility and Mobility, quite demoliſh'd, 
to the general Regret of all, but thoſe Powers 


20 whom, with Patience, we muſt ſubmit, Nay, 


my Old Friend Bartholomew's. Wings are cloſe 
clipp'd ;; his Liberties retrench'd, and Priviledges 
invaded. How. alter'd! =—— how ſunk from Nis 


former Golden State.! —— Thoſe merry, drunk-: 


en, whoring Days! — when immortal Ben 
thought it no mean Subject for his comick Muſe. 
We live in Hopes, the Loſſes there ſuſtain'd 
will be made up to us t'other ſide the Thames, 
and that Southwark may be what May and Bar- 
tholomew Fairs have been. It happens at. that. 
dead Time of Year, when Buſineſs and Diverſi- 
ons in London fink under the Weight of a long 
Vacation, when Trade lies dead, and Pleaſure. 
languiſhes.; whilſt there they raiſe, their droopin 
autumnal Heads, and revive to charm” us with 
new budding Delights, as in the Spring. 
THERE Scepter'd Kings, and Long-tail'd* 
ueens fill the capacious Stage, to awe with 
ther tinſel Grandeur, the admiring Populace, 
There Love-fick Heroes, and ſighing Princeſſes 
too, in friendly Murmurs, to break the Hearts of 
| | _ | amorous 
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-amorous Prentices, and draw Floods of Tears 
from good-natur'd Chamber-maids. There the 
humorous Clowns and cunning Sharpers diſplay 
their Talents of Joke and Trick, till tickell'd 
Cockneys ſtretch their Sides with immoderate 
Laughter: There the Beaus and Belles (who 
have only breath'd the duſty Air of Hide-Park,. 
all summer) may find themſelves loſt in the 


Middle of the Fair, and not diſcover where 


they are, or what they have been about, till the 
Mill. is clear'd from before their Eyes, and the 
agreeable Viſion vaniſh'd, EI a8. 


To enter into a curious Detail of every par- 


ticular Amuſement to be met with in theſe Fairs, 


would ſwell this pigmy Volume to an enormous 
Bulk, Therefore 1 ſhall cloſe this Scene with 
obſerving, that from my niceſt Remarks upon 
theſe publick Meetings, and the Variety of Spec- 


-tators and Amuſements that attend them, I can- 
not avoid ſaying,” that they nearly reſemble the 


Secular Games of the Romans, and the Jubilees of 
their modern Succeſſors; only what they enjoy'd- 
in the Revolution of every Hundred, Fifty, or 
Twenty five Years,. we can command at differ- 
ent Places and Seaſons, often in the Compaſs 
of twelve Months, whilſt we can juſtly laugh at 
the pompous Proclamation of their SH EWS, 
which no Man could hope to live to ſee a ſes 
cond Time. ä r = 12 

Jus T as I had reſolv'd to ſhut up this my 
laſt Ess Ax upon our publiek Diverſions, I re- 
collected, that I was about diſobliging five Parts 
in Six of the numerous Inhabitants of this Me- 
tropolis, by neglecting to make honourable Men- 
tion of our Publick Auctions; which of late 
Years. are become one of the principal Amuſe- 
1 t ng X 2 ments 
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ments of all Ranks, from the Duke and Dutch; 
eſs to the Pick-pocket and Street-walker. 
I am ſenſible that many People (whoſe Judg- 


ments are actuated by Prejudice, or their private 
Intereſt) will immediately object to the Progreſs 
theſe Auctions have made, and call loudly for a 
Stop to be put to ſo growing an Evil. They'll 


aſſert, That in Time, t eir irregular Motions will 
cauſe a Stagnation in Trade, hinder Money to 


circulate juſtly, and ruin even thoſe of large 


Fortunes, by buying ſo many good Bargains. 
They'll pretend to argue, That the Notion of 
Qeconomy, wrong underſtgod, has ſo far in- 
feed all Degrees of People with the Hopes of 
buying every thing immoderately cheap, that 
they crowd to Auctions to purchaſe what they 
do not want, rather than miſs of a charming 
Pennywortb. - That fine Ladies go there only 
to get the better of ſome idle Hours, and that 
ſine Gentlemen will follow them: Both are o- 
blig'd in Honour to bid for ſomething, tho“ e- 
ver ſo unneceffary; and when they are ſo hap- 
y as to meet with a r e they do 
not know. what to do with their Purchaſe, and 
would give Fifty per Cent. to have this Piece of 
good Fortune taken off their Hands, | 
THESE Foes to our publick Auctions inſi nu- 


ate, that the: Virtuoſs go there to part with their 


old Curioſities at a dear Rate, and pick up o- 
thers more valuable for a Trifle; breaking 
Tradeſmen to get ready Money for ſtale Goods: 
The Setters to bid for every beg and buy 
nothing; and the Auctioneer to be the only 
gaining Perſon: Nay, they add, that the Infa- 
tuation is now fo general, there is no Way left 
of opening the Eyes of the World in this Le- 

wn Sd, thargick 
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thargick State, till the Smart of their Follies a- 


wakens-them. - | 


Tus will ſome Mortals rail at, or ridicule 


every thing that is carry'd on ſucceſsfully for the 


publick Good: Critick-like they live by finding 


Fault; ill Nature works in them, as Poiſon does 


in a Toad; they muſt ſpit their Venom, or they 
ſwell, — they burſt, — they die. 1 oe 
Fox my Part, how they can be thought pre- 
judicial to Trade, is to me miraculous; when 
the Furniture of our Houſes (which generally 
conſiſts of our own Manufactures) is bought up 
in ſuch Profuſion, that the Frequenters of Aucti- 
ons, not only over-ſtock all their Apartments, but 


lay up whole Magazines, and turn every Garret 


into a Lumber- room. If the Buyers at Actions 
merit not the Title of Oeconomiſts, as to the Ar- 
ticle of laying out their Money; yet they cer- 
tainly may claim it, as to the Management of 


their Time, which is abundantly more precious... 


Theſe Entertainments are ſo calculated for the 
Uſe of the Idle and Indolent; that Morning, Noon 
and Night, they may know where to be moſt 
agreeably buſy. 

WHETHER the Sticklers for, or againſt pub- 
lick Auctions prevail, I care not, but think my 
{elf oblig'd in Honour to do Juſtice to a near 
Relation of our Family, before I drop this Sub- 
jet; the worthy. Mr. Cock of 'Broad-ſireet, near 


Golden ſquare. He is allow'd by all the World, 


to be a very clever Gentleman in his Buſineſs, 
and manages his little Hammer as. much to the 
Purpoſe as any Inſtrument can poſſibly attain to: 


His Flouriſhes are genteel, = ſignificant ; his 
* 


Manner of Addreſs eaſy and well-bred, but intrepid; 
his Phraſes manly without Rudeneſs, and expreſ- 
_ five without Obſcurity, or Circumloxution. Not 
Tully himſelf could fill a Roſtrum with more 

| 3 Grace 
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Grace, or Eloquence. And we may venture to 


affirm, for the GE 


Nation, that if aſi ed by the Endeavours of the 


Reverend Mr. H——ly, Reſtorer of the antient 
Elocution and Action; that the Induſt ry and Ca- 
pacity of theſe two Gentlemen will raiſe Pulpit- 


4 


Oratory to a higher Pitch of Fame than Mankind 
yet has known. 1 


"Efear moſt-of my Readers will ſeem ſhock -d, 


when after this copious. Lift of Town Diverſi- 


ons-I muſt confeſs, that I have not touch'd up- 


on the moſt material Part of all, which gives the 
reateſt Delight to the Majority of Audiences, or 


Aſſemblies of every Kind: And without which, 
the moſt perfect Entertainment is look'd upon as 


ridiculous and inſi pid: But I hope their Surprize 


will readily abate, when I ſet full in their View 


the Beauty of a Crowd :. — A Crowd! 
which never fails to give Harmony to flat O PE- 
RAS Spirit, to dull Plays, and Life, to heavy 


Dances. Nothing could be added more apropos 
to the Nature and Deſign of theſe Es$8ars: 
For even with thoſe who would be eſteem'd the. 
principal Judges of all publick Amuſements, a 


Crowd is generally the Touch-ftone of Merit. 
WRA would our fine Ladies ſay to an 4/- 


ſembly, or Opera, where they are not crowded 
to Death? Lard . — tis ſo agreeable to be joftled,. 


and ſquee x d, and puſh'd, and pull'd to Pieces. In 
What a ſilly Light would Cato appear to our gen- 
teel Criticks, with vacant Benches!— How dull 
the brighteſt Preacher, with a thin Congregati- 
on? — 


empty Drawing- room? Fr, 
A Crowd is the Soul of Muſick and Poetry; 
the Quinteſſence of good Senſe, and the Wit of 
a Maſquerade, In ſhort, it is the Je ne ſcay quoy 
| in 


ot this Age, and our own. 


and how ugly a reigning Toaſt in an 
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in every thing that pretends: to the Name of a 
polite Amuſement, and the faut enſemble of Per- 
ſions in all publick Entertainments. | 
I think it altogether needleſs, to canyaſs any 
farther thoſe Diverſions of the Town which 1 

have already touch'd * . or hunt out for o- 
thers, which are not of Conſequence enough to 
be look'd into. I hape that every Part (of thoſe 
which are moſt frequented) have their Beauties, 
Defects and Amendments made ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt; and every Point ſo ſupported by unde- 
niable Cireumſtances and Examples, that no 
Proof can be more ſelf-evident. 1952 
- I make no Doubt, but ſeveral of my Readers 
will look upon my Method of handling this To 
pick as too circumſtantial and prolix, while others 
will think me too conciſe, and perhaps very de- 
tective, in omitting what they call a publick 
Amuſement. I have, in theſe ESSA vs, furnifh'd 
out a Magnificent Banquet, to which æhe Whole 
Tawn is invited: Every Man will ither barel 
commend'the Diſh he likes, and find fault wit 
all the reſt; or if his ſingular Palate is not touch'd 
with ſome particular Kickſhaw, damn the whole 
Treat. | | 18 | 

T HE wile. Cabals of our News-morgers (who. 
feed upon our publick Papers, and gravely hold 
forth in the principal Corners of our Top Coffee 
and Chocolate-Houſes) will be ſtruck with Amaze- 
ment, that in the preſent Poſture of Affairs, 
the State of Europe is not look'd into, War and 
Peace never mention'd, and the Ballance of Pow- - 
er forgot; when theſe Points, artfully vary'd, ſerve: 
to amuſe four Parts in five of the deepeſt Heads 
in Griat- Brig | 10 19 F 
Ounx natural Philoſophers will ſneer at my 
total Neglect of Mary of Godliman, and _ 
| whole 
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whole Rabbit-ſcene. What ! not a Page of his Book 


| ſet aſide, to inſpect the Affairs of the wonderful Rab- 
bit-woman ? — No' Notice taken of D---r M — in' 
Phyſical, or Monſieur St. A ——e's | Anatomical 
Diſcoveries ? Stupid Creature! — He writes 
ESSAYS upon publick Diverſions, and never names 
Cunny Moll; who, like the B-— rs Ora, 
engroſs'd all Converſation for ſix Months; after 


whom all Degrees of People ran ſo faſt and ſo long, 


that both the Entertainment and they were quite 
dl 16:4] n 
IR Literati and Politicians will expect a full 
Detection of the artificial, natural, and political 
Myſteries in Gullivers Travels. They undoubt- 
edly will be aſtoniſh'd at my ſo negligently touch- 
ing an Affair of that Moment to Mankind in ge- 
neral, and to this Nation in particular; or that 
1 ſhould in fo careleſs a Manner, only throw in 
a-few looſe Hints, in Relation to that wonder- 
ful 'Book, which has in ſome Meaſure ſurpriz'd, 


diverted, or inſtructed every Brizon great and 


ſmall, rich and poor, young and old, whether 
they underſtood it or no, . 
Nay, Fawks's . Dexterity. of Hand, the moving 
Pictures, Muſucal-Clocks, Solomon's Temple, the 
Wax-work, all alive, the High-german Artiſt, born 
without Hands or Feet, the Cow with five Legs, 
the Hare that beats a Drum, the Savoyard's Rare- 
ſhow, and all other Curioſities: of Art and Na- 
ture, will find their Admirers, who would de- 
mand a formal ESsSAx in their Favour, to il- 
luſtrate their Beauties, and make maniteſt their 
Uſe and Inſtruction. Fe 20 
Bur were I to canvaſs the Merits of ſuch 
Trifles, what I propos'd as a neceſſary Pocket- 
companion, r ſoon fill a Folio Shelf in a 
Library. My Deſign was, to animadyert ane 
| the 
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the Standard Entertainments of the preſent Age, 
in Compariſon with thoſe of Antiquity ; not to 
take Notice of every Muſhroom Amuſement in. 
my Way, which dies, perhaps, the Day it ſprings 
up; or if ſer fairly a going, yet can't outlive its 
firſt Run, | | | 
HAVING, to the utmoſt of my weak Endea-. 
vours, ſtrove to execute ſo laudable a Deſign; L 
ſhall conclude here, preferring an expreſſive Bre- 
vity to an unmeaning Circumlocution. The World, 


by this rude Sketch, may readily gueſs at the ab- 


ſolute Neceſſity of a Work of this Nature, and, 
perhaps, the Out-lines I have here ſo unskilfully 
drawn, may tempt a ae Hand to touch up 


theſe Figures with ſome finiſhing Strokes. It is 


Honour ſufficient. for me to have led the Way 
in ſo great an Undertaking, in Hopes that thoſe 
who have Power and Capacity, may one Day 


fix our publick Entertainments upon a Balis as 


laſting, as beneficial to Mankind, 
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